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PREFACE TO THE' CABINET EDITION. 


In oSering tliia volum© ta the public I take the opportunity of 
stating that I have re-read and re-examined all the dooumentfl' 
and authorities on which the first edition was based ; and that, 
while I have found it impossible to ^Ljhange the opinions then 
recorded with respect to any one phase of the history or any one . 
individual therein mentioned 1 have re-written many passages 
which seemed obscure, and have*, added notes on all points, the 
moaning of which might be mibinterpreied. If I may judge 
from the criticisms which appeared on tlie 2^roviou8 editions, 
therf3 were but two matters cm which any difterenoe of opinion 
really existed. The first of these differences related to the case 
of Mr. William Tayler of Patnd ; the other to Lieutenant-i 
General Lionel Showers. The second of these 1 have treattjd 
alike in text and in the Appendix. The first needs some 
further remark here. 

The treatment in this edition of the occurrences of 1857 in 
the Bihdr division of which Patnd was the capital and Mr. 
William Tayler the Commissioner, stands precisely as it did in 
the first edition. When I first wrote on this subject in the. 
year of the Mutiny, in a work which obtained honourable, 
mention as “ The Bed Pamj)hlet,” not only did I not know Mri 
Tayler, but I had felt a strong prejudice against him, based upou\ 
his reputation as a earicatarist. In the presence, however, off 
facta which I witnessed ob^ the spot, all my pjejudicee 
appealed, and when I wrote of him, still not knowing Mui, I > 
strove to render him the justice which his splendid 
under raost trying circumstances seemed to me to deservo^”^ 

Galled upon, twenty years later, to oom^te the work vrfaich * 
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John Kaye left unfinished, I again approached ^ 
with a mind absolutely unbiased. I had never lodged 
forward to the* p|* 08 pect of writing a History of the Mutiny, and 
I had not oonoemcd myself with Mr. Tayler’s case since the 
dare of the ♦^fled Pamphlet.’* I aetermined. then to study th^ 
''suqieot de novo, and to record onl^ such fsiots as would stand 
the test of the most minute inquiry. Ha4 I been capable of 
bc^ng biased by my interests, I should not have inclined towards 
Mr. Taylor, for while he, comparatively poor, abd possessing few 
infiuential friends, sat in the cold shade of the displeasure of the 
ruling powers, his opponent, Sir Fredeiick Halliday, basked in 
the warm sunshine of a seat in the Indian Council. But I 


thought only of finding out the truth, and of submitting the 
results of my investigations to my fsUow-oountrymen. The end 
at it was that my investigations confirmed the impressions 
which had been m^e upon me and upon all the independent 
minds of Oaloutta and Bihirln 1B57. I had the satisfaction 


also of knowing that the same process had led minds suoli as 
those <jf Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir John Low, Sir Vincent Eyre, 
Sir Henry Havelcick, and most of the chief actors in the Mutiny, 
to the same o<ni elusion; that Sir John Kaye, writh all the 
resources of the India Office at his disposal, liad recorded a 
similar verdict. Subsequently other gentlemen who approached 
the subject from a different standpoint — ^Mr, B. E. Bfolmeson 
the one side, and Captain Lionel Trotter oU the other — eqtially 
resolved to search out the truth and to record it, wore impelled to 
the same donviotion. The evidence, in fact, is overwhelming; 
it has never been met It is incontrovei tible. 

Ten years have elapsed since the volume containing my 
deliberate conclusions on the Tayler-Halliday question was 
published. Those bonclusions were not questioned by a single 
C^tio. It soon appeared, iji fact, that the luin^ of the thinking 
P^ion of the people of England had previously arrivM at w 
conclusion that a great miscarriage of justice had ocoumd* 
My book was the spark which kindled that feeling into action ^ 
for, shtwtly afteiwards, several members of the House oL 
Xhm^on^f representing a very much larger hotly of menout^de, 
the Government for an inquiry into the oireum- 
.atanoesoonnected with the removal of Mr. Taylor from the office 
wiiicib .fi.e had held with such enormous advantages to the. 
O0tmtry< ^ Amongst those who signed that petition was the 
preient Under Secretary to the India Office, Sur John Gomt# ,, 



^ msoFAxm TO Tm o^rntm: 

althougW 9 » 1 have saxd» j^tb ba^e 6lapB0<}« 
'^teqiliiyba^ been alloinr^d. The Government of dej^ykhim^' 
ev^ Ae was in j^wor, Kas alwa^ shirkod tbe c^icstifMir' 
^W&n]i?l|| the course of last Sir Boper X^thbnilge aii|| 
Sir Heiu^ Havelock did ask for an inquiry, their demand waif 
at once met by putting forwaoid a side-issue, and by sucoossl'uJIy. 
persuadmg the House of Commons that this side-issue was the 
main issue. arguments for the msiu issue, ably put by 

the gentlemen, whose names I ., have mentioned, were left 
absolutely unanswered. They were not oven reforred to. The 
action of Sir John Gorst on this occasion reminded me of the 
action of a certain Counsel for the Crown, who, desiring to 
move the court against the pardon of a man who had been 
wrongfully transported for life, romarjeed, that whatever ni%hi; 
be the merits of the case on wnich the man had been ti 
it could not be denied that when he was a boy he had st^m ah 
apple I 

There can be nd stronger testimony to the„soundnes8 of Mr. 
Taylor’s case than the persistency with which OiBoialdom haa 
always declined and still declines to meet it fairly. 

Apart from this case and frorh the solitary objection of 
General Showers to the merciful silence ** with which I treated 
him in previous editions, there is mt ciiticism which calls for 
remark. In many places tlir aduHhms I have made are tanta-r 
mount to a re-writing ; X have endeavoured, in fact, as far as 
possible, to make the work complete. Conscious of the spirit in 
which it has been written, and the long labour freely given, 1 
would fain hope that thi?j volume, its predecessors, and its suc- 
cessors may find a permanent place on the shelves of those who 
are desirous of posaessing a true record of the events of the^ 
Indian Mutiny. 

* G. B. MixJUGsaK, 

IflTf West Cromiff^ell Boad, 

February 14, 1889, 
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Motrnt^ a sarntantim in the SiroH prindtoality of 
higheiit peak is 5,700 feet above the sea. Xt is fcaty miles from D&l 

Amlistf the division of, is neparated froM the b«lk of the nortU-wesfem 
by daipdr, Took, and other allied stales* Its area $s 2,C72^' 
lollies, (Old its iK)pniatio!i, in 1857, was 41 5,000*8oul8. The soiiUi- , 
wOStm part of it is called Mairwdra. The chief town, also called Ajinfr, 
the frwt o| a fortified hill, on which is the1bausole«j» of t3ie first 
Mnliammadan saint of tadia, Mnianddin Chishtf, of Sijist&n, to tIrhoMpi: 
tomb Akhar and his Buocessors frequently made pilgrimages. 

Aiicuksa, a district contiuuing 1,860 square miles. The chief tOTTn, also 
nallw Alfgarh, is defeudea by a fojt, which was stoxmed hy luoid Lal^ 

. in 1808. It is on the higli road between K^nhpttr and Mfrath. 

AXtVrsk, a nathre stato in Bajpdtami, north of Jaipiir, and west of lHathm^ v 
, Ar^ 8fc578 square miles ; population, 700,000. The chief town, Alwar, > 
has a fitfl ^ 

At^UiroiBii), a city in the dominions of the Ni^am, on the Dfidhnd; Is 
frunous for its m^factnre of silks, brocades, and tissues, sjsd, Jba^ Iti 
gardens. It lies S|jp miles north-east of Bombay. ♦ ? , ' 

ohief town of the district of Sh&h4b&d. in the division of PafriA ^ 

a distri^ in the Bohilkhand division. The chief town Is also 
" Baddnii* ^ • 

the district of, in KdmdttLni, is bOtmdod to the west by Alwar; 
to the stm^ by diupdr, Karaulf, Bholptlr, and Agradistriet; to the east 
by Mathtoi and Agra; and to the north by the Panj&b. *Th6 inhabi- 
tants ajm pi!inoipaUy Jits. The chief town, also oniJed Bhsmtptfr; is 
m! the mages it sustamed against Lord Lake and Lord 
r.'HmiA ‘ 

a native state in M&lw4, ruled over by a Mnhammadan lady. The 
Ksrbedj^ forms its southern boundary. The chief, town, near tbo BofwA 
iS'alia called Bhopdl. , 
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DnoiiPt^B, a native state in B&jptitiiUi. The capital, of the same name, 
pQseesses jeveral fine p|osqnes and mansoienms, built by SMik Blhiin, an 

^ offiom* of Akbar. Th^ state is bounded on the north and north-east bv 
the Agra district ; oh the south-east by the Ohambal; and on the wea^ 
by the l^iaulf and Bharatphr states. 

?FaTHPi5E-SfKBf, south-west of Jigraj the residence of the Emperor Akbar, 
who gave it its prefix to oommemorate his conquest of Gdjrdt, the origined 
name having been SfKRi. 

GatJL, chief town of the district of the same name in the division of Patnd ; 

‘ fhmous for its places of pilgrimage and its Buddhistic remains. 

GnloBiC, the, a river in Oudh, which, rising in Nfpdl, runs through the 
distriots of Kehri, Bahrdich, Gondah, B^hh Banki, and Faizdbi^ and 
fhUs into the Ganges at Ohaprd. 

GoidKHPfiB, a town in the division of the same name, on the B^tf. The 
division is bounded on the north by Nipdl ; on the east by the Ghandak ; 
on the south by the Ghdghr ^ ; and on the west by Oudh. 

GuMTf, the, a river in the Shdhjahanpiir district ; runs a course of 600 miles 

^ ttough the Oudh districts of Kheri, Lakhnao, and 8uMnpiir, and falls 

* into tne Ganges not far from Bandras. 

Gwlntls, chief town of Sindhid's dominions, on the Siibanrekhd, between 
Dholpdr and Jhdnsf. The fortress is one of the most famous in lidia. 

HAMiBPdB, chief town of a district in the AUahdbdd division, at the con* 
fluenoe of the Jamnah and Betwd. 

iKDtiR, capital of the possessions of Mdhdrajah Holkar, situate on a plain on 
the left bank of the Khan river. It is distant, from Agra, 402 miles ; 
fromDehli, 494; from Nunach, 142; from Sdgar, 224; from Alldhdbdd, 
567 ; from Calcutta, 1,030 ; from Bombay, 377. 

ItIwah, chief town of a district of the same name in the Agm division, on 
the river Jamnah. 

jALPiiauRf, on the Tfstd, chief town of district of the same name in Koch 
Bihdr, 

J,SJINAH, the, rises at the south-western base of the Jamnotri peaks, in Gahr- 
wdl, at an elevation of 10,849 feet, traverses the districts of Dehrd Diin, 
Sahdranpur, Muzaffarnagar, Ambdla, Karual, Gurgdon, Mfrath, 
Balandsnahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Itawali, Kdniiptir, Jaldun, 
Hamfrpdr, Fathpdr, Bandah, and AUababdd. After a course of 860 

* miles it mingles with the Ganges at the last-named place. 

iHANsf, chief town of the division of the same name in Bundelkhand, south 
of Agm. 

^ODHPdR (also called Mdrwdr), a native state in Edjpdtdnd. The capitid is 
also called JonnPtJR. 

wotA, 'capital of a native state of the same name in Kdjpdtdnd. It lies on 
the Ohambal, and is strongly fortified. 

'ALATPdR, chief town of a district of the same name in the Jhdnsf division. 

UthurA, a town in the Xgra division, renowned in Hindu mythological 
history. It is on the Jamnah, thirty miles from Agnu 
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JSiv (teoaRecttf wMm Uboir, in ipito of this &«t thst tho oiigfamir asone ii 
Innocent of tWIettoc a town and oanicmment in we Indtfr rtate 
(Holer’s); ^hibieen nilm eontli-weBt of the tewn of Indifr. 

Mswin: videihite^ ^ ^ 

MiBXkEiSn, a town on thelSan^ flfi^Hdx mil^a fieom Amhihddo ^ ^ 

MminiBia), chief tt^ 4 ^ the district of the slone name in BohiUchand* on 
tha]dfi^the:^oft^B&mgangd . ^ 

' HotrfHlnf, capital of the Ohamp&raii district, Pati^ division; is also eslBd 
OhaE^>eran. The largest town in the district is BhethL 

HosAinrAnoABH, chief town of the district of the same name in the Median 
divisian* Fahji^* 9^he district is bounded <m the north the . 
lameil 10^^ and Jhang districts; on the w4st by the Indus; on the' 
east and south-east by the Chauab. It forms the inmost triangle of thev 
Jsdnd &igta Dnab, and is watered by the Ohanab and the Indus. 

chief town of the district so named in -the Hfrath 
cn the sm from Mirath to Landaur. ^ ' 

MmUWlBPdB, chief town of the Tirhnt district of the Patna division. Xt is ^ 
hoanA|l 1x> the nortli by Hipai. The tiwn lies on the right bank of 
liittlawandak river. !■ 

NinirtiB, chief town of the district and division in the central provinoaiv of 
ibe seme name ; formerly the capital of the dominions of the Bhoiu^:; . 
The town is on the river Nag: hence its nateie. The civil station U 
jSftabal^y famous in the military history of Britiidi India. 

IfajimAni, the, rises in the Biiaspiir district, central provinces, and miu a 
Wrarse nearly due east to the Gulf of Oambay, thirty miles beyond^’ 
Bbaidcb. From Talakwara to the sea, a* distance of eighty-fiVe mileS|';ll 
is navigable for boats of considerable burthen. At Bhaidoh it |s fwd 
miles wide, even when the tide is out. It is fonsidered to 1ml t|||^ 
boundary between the Dakhan and Hindustan, and, as a saored Bnaai^ 
tanks Moond only to the Ganges. ' 

KJudR&BkD/ a oantcmsQ^t in the AJmir-Hairwfird ^strict of B&jptttfod. 

^f fMkrm a cantonment in the Gwili&r state, situated near the fironlier of the 
nc^ve state of UdaiptCr. It lies 155 miles north-west of M&n, 871 sonti^ . 
west 0 ^ Beh^ 812 south-west of Agra, 806 west of S&gar, and 1,114 west 
fk CaXsntisu 

^ ||riPlx<» an independent idiate in the mountain range north of Bihar and fhidE 
It Is 500 ndles long Crmn east to whst> and abont 160 miles broad. It 
ahonndsia kmg, narrow, fer^Ple vallm 4,000 feet above the level of the . 
edi, well water^ and cnltivsM. The inhabitants axe the Newdri^dT. 
tiibe, and their oonquOrOrs, the Gmkhis. 

• POSllpB of Western India, comprising eighteeii principalities, 
withjui area of 120,000 square milee, and nine mulions of inhabitants. 
It is under Ibe protection <K the 

ttgjsalnl a dividiin/S BengaL oomprising ihd districts of Mnrshidflad^" 
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SiOAB, chief town of dibtiict of Bauio name in the Central Provinces. It lie^ 
ninety miles noith-wcst of Jahalpiir, 185 north of Nagpiir, and 228 
south-west of Allahabad. A largo fort, bnilt by the Mm iitlius, commands 
the town. 

SAiiAiiANriJn, chief town of di.strict of same name in Mirath division It is 

i on the Jamnah canal, and lorins the head-quarters of its superintendent. 

KnA.HABiD, district in the Patna division, having Arab as its chief town. 

feiiAHJAHANP^K, chief town of district of same name in Rohilkhund. 

Si'tXpur, capital of district of same name in Oudh ; lies on the banks of the 
Sarazan river, midway between Lakhnao and Shahjahdnpiir. 

SultAnpjjr, chief town of district of same name in the Rai- Bareli division, 
Ondh ; lies on the right bank of the Gumti, fifty-nine miles north of 
Allahabad, and ninety-two south-east of liakhnao. 

Udaiiur or MkwAu, cli ef town of Ihe native btate of the piemier ruler, lieic 
called Kami, of Rsij[iiitana It. lies seventy miles to the west of Ni'mach. 

IJnIo, cliief village of district of same name in Omlh; it lies nine milet 
noith-east of Kauhpiir, and forty -three miles south-w’cst of Lakliuao. 
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HISTORY OF THE KDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK vn.— FEEBLENESS IN BENGAL AND STBENGTH 
IN BlHlB. 

[1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

PANIC AND PANIC-MONGERS IN CALCUTTA. 

It is time now to return to Calcutta. The measures taken and 
the views entertained by the Government on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the Mfrath outbreak have been 
already recorded. It is evident that up to the end of the month 
of May they had not fully apprehended the gravity of the 
situation. “ Everything,” wrote the Secretary in the Home 
Depaitment, Mr. Cecil Be^don, on the 25th of May, gg 
to the French Consul and the other French residents 
at Calcutta, who, with rare self-sacrifice, had placed their ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Government, “ everything is quiet 
within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief qaused 
by a passing and groundless panic, has already been arrested ; 
and there is every reason to hope that in the course of a few 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout the 
Presidency.” Certainly the disinclination of the Government 
to accept, to the extent to which they were proffered, fdie loyal 
tflid disinterested offers of the members of the Trades’ Associa- 
tion, of the Masonic Fraternity, of the Armenians, and of the 
French residents, seemed to argue on their part a conviction 
that the resources at their disposal were equal to any emeigonoy, 
and a belief that the measures already taken would suffice 
to put down the revolt; But, however that may have been, 
m. m. B 
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nothing oonld justify or even palliate the tone of the of 
the Home Secretary to the French residents. It seemed ail^the 
time difficult to affirm to whom Mr. Beadon^ the moiith>pieoe of 
the Government, intended to impute “ a passing and groundless 
panic.” It could not apply to the citizens of Calcutta, for not 
only had they evinced no fear, but they had not caused the 
mischief. That mischief had been caused by the Sip4his ; but 
it was scarcely the result of panic. Nor, had it been so, was the 
panic, it would seem, altogether groundless, and certainly it 
was not passing. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, on the 26th of May, the Govern- 
ment reckoned upon order being maintained throughout the 
country between Calcutta and Alldhdbdd, and upon the prompt 
repression of the rebellion. 

They had, on the 20th of May, commenced, and they subse- 
quently continued, the despatch by detachments of the 84th 
Begiment to the North-West Provinces. They had been cheered, 
on the 23rd of May, by the arrival from Madras of the let 
Madras Fusiliers, and with commendable promptitude they had, 
at once, sent off that regiment in the same direction. They 
were expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, from 
Ceylon, and from Kangdn. 

The Government, then, felt tolerably secure regarding Bengal 
views of the proper and the country south of Alldhdbdd. The 
Government, news, however, from the districts north of the last- 
named city was calculated to alarm. Between the 25th and 
May 25-80 May, the native troops at Firuzpiir, at Ali- 

garh, at Mainpdri, at Itawah, and at Balandshahr, 
had mutinied. Great fears were entertained regarding Lakhnao, 
Kl.nhpdr, Agra, and the surrounding districts. On the other 
hand they were confident that the fall of Dehli was imminent, 
and that the troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
be almost immediately available to secure the threatened *dis- 
tricts north of AlUhdbdd. It is only fair to them to admit that 
this view was shared by the public, and, very generally, by 
soldiers.* It was justified, moreover, by the records of the past. 
Neither to the invaders from the north, to the Mardthds, nor & 
the English under Lord Lake had the capital of the MUghuls 
ever offered more than an ephemeral resistance. It was hardly, 
then, be supposed that, garrisoned by native soldiers without 
a chief, it could successfoUy resist the trained and disciplined 
waariors of England. 
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Secaxe, ften, of his base, of the ground lying six hundred 
mil^ in advance of it, confident that the troops in _ ^ ^ 
the North-West would very soon be available for 
the repression of rebellion in the central districts, 
and fearful only regarding the rising there of ^ 
the native army before the Commander-in-Ohief should detach 
a force to keep it under, the Gk)vemor-General, on ^ 
the 31st of May, despatched the following telegram 
to General Anson : — “ I have heard to-day that you do not 
expect to be before Dehli until the 9th. In the meantime E4nh- 
p6r and Lakhnao are severely pressed, and the country between 
Dehli and Kdnhpdr is passing into the hands of the rebels. It 
is of the utmost importance to preveUt this, and to relieve 
Kdnhplir, but nothing but rapid action will do it. Your force 
of artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli with certainty ; 

I, therefore, beg that you will detach one European Infantry 
Eegiment, and a small force of European Cavalry, to the south 
of Dehli, without keeping them for operations there, so that 
Aligarh 4nay be recovered, and Kanhpur relieved immediately. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of showing Euro- 
pean troops between Dehli and Kdnhpiir. Lakhnao and A114- 
hdbdd depend upon it.” 

The instincts which dictated this telegram were undoubtedly 
sound. The country between Dehli and Alldhdbdd 
was the weakest and the most threatened part of the ^tifledT 
British position. The only error committed by the 
Governor-General was the error of believing that the force of 
artillery on the spot could dispose of the Mughul capital with 
certainty. But Lord Canning shared that belief with almost 
every other European, civilian and soldier, in British India. 

On the 1st of June, then, all looked hopeful to the Govern- • 
ment of India. Its members were so sanguine, 
that, having only two European regiments to guard 
Calcutta and the country between that city and Ddndptir, they 
dispensed with the aid which would have been afforded them 
by fifteen hundred armed European citizens ; they allowed the 
three and a half native regiments at Barrackpfir* and the regi- 
ments at D4n4pfir, Bandras, and the intermediate stations, to 
remain armed ; knowing that the districts lying betweeu^DehU 
and Alldh&bdd were in imminent peril, they yet hpped — even 
conifidently hoped — 4hat the disaster there might delayed 
until eithex: General Anson should despatch a regiment Ihxm the 
^ B 2 
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north-west, or until they should he strong enough to send up 
troops from Calcutta. < 

If the Gbvernment of India had had no other resources at 
Biindneaeoftbe disposal, the oourse they actually pursued 

QoverSmeS ^ would have been amply justified . But writing, not, 
the*liTie char? Speak, after the event, hut in the spirit of 

acterof the those who were present in Calcutta at the time, I 
am hound to affirm that they had other resources, 
and that they neglected them. When the lives of thousands, 
when the prestige of one’s country, when the very safety of the 
national position are in danger, it is a crime to depend solely 
upon possihilities. If the Government of India did not know, 
every other man in India knew, that the mutiny of the 19th 
Native Infantry had heen no isolated act. Conscious of this, 
as I must suppose they were, the Government of India most 
certainly knew that in the long direct line between Danapiir 
and Mirath there was but one European regiment. Yet, even 
in the first half of the first week of May, when fully aware 
that the condition of the native army was, to say the least, 
excited, and that the European soldieis were to the natives 
in the proportion of one to twenty-four, the Government of 
Lord Canning had, even then, actually ordered the return of 
the 84th Regiment to Rangun, and had only been deterred 
from this step by the opportune outbreak of mutiny at Lakhnao 
on the 3rd of that month. 

The 84th Regiment remained then at Barraokpiir to watch 
over, on the 6th of May, the disbandment of a mutinous portion 
of the 34th Native Infantry. That act accomplished, nothing 
further remained for it to do. Yet the first detachment of the 
84th started for the north-west only fourteen days later (20th 
May). This delay not only remains unexplained, but it is 
inexplicable. So far as Bengal was concerned, the Government 
of India had been content to dispense wdth the 84th Regiment on 
the 3rd of May, and to send it out of India. Yet, though the 
occurrences at Lakhnao on that day disclosed the latent weakness 
in the centre of our line, the 84th was detained motionless near 
Calcutta I It is tme it was used on the 6th, but subsequently to 
that dnte it wasted fimrteen precious days — days which, if pro- 
fitably* employed, might almost certainly have secured Eanhpiir ! 

I cannot but think that a mistake, but little less important, 
was committed when the first offer of the Calcutta citizens, made 
on the 20th of May. was refused^ The acceptance of offer 
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woTjld have disengaged for immediate action the wing of a 
regiment. As events happened, the first batch of 
the 84th Regiment, leaving Calcutta the 20th of May, ofthebiind- 
suoceeded in reaching Kanhpilr early in June. Now “®®®* 
it cannot be questioned but that the entire 84th Regiment, 
if despatched on the 6th of May, might have reached K^nhpiir 
during that month. Its presence would probably have pre- 
vented the outbreak which occurred there; and, in that case, 
it might certainly have been strengthened by a wing of the 
53rd, leaving Calcutta the 21st, and by the Madras Fusiliers, 
which actually left on the 23rd. 

The reason why the Government did not act in the manner 
in which it might have acted is explained by Mr. Secretary 
Beadon in his letter, already quoted, to the French residents at 
Calcutta : — “ Everything is quiet within six hundred miles of 
the capital. The mischief caused by a passing and groundless 
panic has fortunately been arrested, and there is every reason 
to hope that, in the course of a few days, tranquillity and con- 
fidence will be restored throughout the Presidency.” This 
“reason to hope” had, I have shown, no solid foundation. 
The hope which existed was, in fact, without reason. It had 
sufficient vitality, however, to induce the Government to risk 
the weakest and most threatened point of their line in order 
that they might appear strong to the world. 

The week that followed the Ist of June disclosed to the 
Government their error, to the world the short-sightedness of 
the Government. 

During that week intelligence reached Calcutta of the mutiny 
at Lakhnao, of the defection of all the regiments 
occupying Oudh, of revolts at Azamgarh, at Banaras, 
and at Alldhabad, of the mas^aore of the Europeans Jwakenlng. 
at Jh&nsi. I 'his news increased the anxiety of the 
Government regarding the safety of their weak centre line ; for 
Oudh was sepal ated from Kdnhpur but by the river, and even 
l^fore the defection of that province, the position of Kinhpur, 

g arrisoned by native troops and in close proximity to the strong-* 
old of the discontented heir of a prince whom we had dispos* 
aessed, had inspired alarm. As counterbalancing, in a measure, 
the effect of this evil news the Government saw with satisfaction 
the arrival, during that week, in Calcutta, of the 64th Foot and 
78th Highlanders from Persia, of a wing of the 35th Foot from 
Uodbuein, of a wing of the 37th Regiment, and of a company of 
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Bc^al Artillery from Ceylon. Awake now to the danger before 
them they pushed on these regiments to the north with praise- 
worthy activity. The nnoompleted state of the railway 
rendered the progress of the detachments slow. In default of 
this means of transit, single-horsed post-C5arriages — the quickest 
mode of travelling then available — ^bullock carriages, and 
steamers, were employed to the fullest possible extent. The 
Oovemment, in fact, aid then all that was possible to save the 
threatened line. 

I have said that the Government were awake to the danger 
The awaken- l>®l^ore them in the north. It is strange, however, 
ing not com- that their eyes were not yet opened to the full magni- 
piete. Qf crisis ; that they neglected the danger at 

their very door. At the time that they were despatching every 
available European soldier to protect a station in their centre 
line from the possible* mutiny of the armed Sipdhis who 
garrisoned it, they allowed the Sip4his close to Calcutta to 
remain armed; the native garrison of Ddnapur to remain 
armed. What is more, in spite of so many examples of disaffec- 
tion, they believed, or professed to believe, in the loyalty of 
these men. Their policy at this period was to trust, or to seem 
to trust, every native regiment until it should revolt. Such 
a policy naturally greatly hampered the movements of the 
European troops, for it was often necessary to keep these 
inactive at a station to guard against a possible outbreak. 

Thus, with the news of the revolt of many regiments 
stationed within the limits of the six hundred miles indicated 
by Mr. Beadon in his famous letter of the 25th May ringing in 
their ears, the Government reported to the Court of Directors 
their belief that a public profession of loyalty made by the 70th 
Begiment of Native Infantry, then stationed at Barrackpdr, 
would ** have the happiest influence on the minds of all well- 
disposed men in the Native Army.” They, therefore, allowed 
three and a half native regiments at that station to retain their 
arms. To the 6th Native Infantry at A114hdb4d, on the eve of 
a revolt accompanied by marked barbarity, the Government 
sent, at the same time, their acknowledgment of a similar 
profession. They would not believe the fact which was patent 
to all around them, — the fact that the entire native army was 
animated by but one feeling, and that the mutiny of a reg^ent 
was merely a question of time and of opportunity. 

Their ^ews lOgarding the possibility of an advance fimn 
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DoUi in the direotion of their, weak central line were enootiraged 
by the receipt, at this period, of information of a victory 
gained by the Mirat^ garrison over the rebels issning from 
Dehli at the rivulet Hindan, near the town of Ghaad-nd-din 
Nagar. This victory, in whioh the rebels lost five guns, was 
gained on the 31st of May. It encouraged the hope that 
almost any post might bring the intelligence of the fau of the 
great fortress. 

Another most important item of intelligence conveyed to 
the Government during this absorbing week was that 
of the death by cholera of the Commander-in-Chief, 

General Anson, at Karndl, on the 27th of May. This 
much to be lamented event did not occur until General Anson 
had prepared and set in action the measures which were to the 
end persistently carried out for the capture of Dehli. His death 
was a great — time proved it to be a most Sensible HiBoharacter. 
loss. A man of very remarkable natural talents, 

General Anson had, during a residence in India of more than 
five years, used those talents to master completely the necessities 
of Indian warfare. He was a perfect judge of character. No 
man ever more quickly detected the veneer of superficiality. 
He could not conceal ids contempt for a man whom he dis- 
covered to be playing a part. Hence, probably, there swarmed 
up after his death enemies and detractors. They have not 
sucoeeded, however, in sullying his fair fame. For to him, as 
truly now as when death snatched him from the triumph whioh 
he had prepared, may be applied the immortal” epitaph whioh 
the great historian of the Peninsular War composed for one of 
the most illustrious of English Generals ; — “ The honest loved, 
the dishonest feared him. For, while he lived he did not shun, 
but, scorned and spurned the base, and, with characteristic 
propriety, they spumed at him when he was dead.” 

It has already been shown, in the volume immediately pre- 
ceding this, how, consequent upon the death of General Anson, 
the command of the force destined to besiege Dehli devolved 
upon Major<*Qeneral Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the 
Suhind IHvision. 

I have now given a picture — a severe but aoourate 
piotux6---of the information possessed by tbe Govern- 
ment of India up to the end of the first week of June, 
of ^ deductions they drew from that information, 
oi tfaeir. hopes, their fears, and beliefs* It will have been 
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observed that whilst, in the main, their view of the position 
was correct, they had not sounded the full depths of the 
disaster ; and that as in May, so still, early in June, they pre- 
ferred the asse'tion of a belief in the loyalty of the Sipahis who 
had not revolted, to the making of measures which, whilst 
rendering them harmless for mischief, should place at their 
disposal, for active employment, the British soldiers who were 
watching them ; and the upholding of their infallibility as a 
Government to acting in generous concert with the only classes 
they could absolutely trust, — the Europeans and Eurasians 
living and settled in India. 

The fortnight which followed was full of startling incidents, 
but incidents marked by the same general correctness of view 
regarding strategy, the same weakness of political vision, and 
the same distrust of their own countrymen. 

We have seen how, on the night of the 6th of June, the native 
June 6 regiment at Allahabad which, the previous day, had 
The awaken- thanked by the Government for its professions 

almost com- of unswerving loyalty, mutinied and murdered 
piete. nearly all its officers, including some young boys just 
arrived from England : how the fortress of Allahabad, occupy- 
ing a most commanding position on the Jamnah, and considered 
the gateway to the North-West, escaped by a miracle. Simul- 
taneously the telegraphic lines were cut or destroyed, and 
communication with the army before Dehli became impossible 
except by way of Ldhor or Bombay. The troops in Bdjputin& 
and in Central India were likewise reported to have risen. 
There had been a mutiny at Banaras, but thanks to the wise 
and statesmanlike conduct of Mr. Frederic Gnbbins of the 
Civil Service, and the bold measures adopted by Colonel 
Neill and bis Madras Fusiliers, the mutiny had been sup- 
pressed, and the disaffected of the great Hindu city had been 
overawed 

From the 7tb of June, indeed, it may be truly affirmed that 
the outlook to the Government of India had b^me darkness 
intensified. Mr. Beadon’s intact line of six hundred miles had 
been attempted in many places. Beyond it all was impenetrable. 
Lord coanioff** extremity the Government still clung to 

nnxii ty ro- * the army before Dehli. On the 10th of June, 
Canning drafted to the Major-General com- 
manding that army a letter in which he ^ged 
him to send southwards, with the least possible delay, an ifuro*- 
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pean force as large as he could spare.* He kept the letter by 
him for eleven days, and only despatched it when the chances 
of relieving the central line from Calcutta seemed almost des> 
perate. 

Two days after that letter had been penned Lord Canning^ 
yielding to the solicitations of the ablest of his conn- June lo. 
cillors, Mr. J. P. Grant, resolved to avail himself 
of the aid which had been proffered him, three weeks ®dvice. 
earlier, by the citizens of Calcutta. But in order to induce the 
Governor-Geneial to agree to this tardy concession, it was ne- 
cessaT-y for Mr. Grant to lay aside all gloss, to sacrifice the false 
confidence on which Mr. Beadon had laid so much stress three 
weeks previously, and to describe facts as they really were. “ In 
reality,” wrote Mr. Grant early in June, “in reality 
as well as in appearance we are very weak here, 
where we onght to be — and if we canH be should at least appear 
to be — as strong as possible. We have as enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and a half are the 
very worst type we know ; one, two, three (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Beach, or available there at 
a moment; some hundred armed men of the Sindh Amirs at 
Damdamah; half the Muhammadan population; and all the 
blackguards of all sorts of a town of six hundred thousand 
people. Against these we have one and a half weak regiments, 
most of whom dare not leave the Fort. There is no reason to 
expect real help in real danger from the Native Police. The 


* The letter, in a more complete form, runs as follows; — ^'‘Bandias has 
been made safe. So has Allalidbad, I hope, but only just in tima Hence- 
forward, the reinforcements will bo pushed up still fuither — to K&nhpilr; but 
the disorganised state of the country between Alldhibid and Kanhpdr may 
inter^iose delay; and both telegraph and dawk from any place north of 
Alldhdbdd is now out off from Calcutta. I cannot, therefore, speak so 
confidently of the time when help will reach Sir Hugh Wheeler. It may 
not be for four or five days, or even more. This makes it all the more 
iVgently necessary that you should push down an European force im- 
m^iately. When it reaches the Kinhpiir division, it will, according to 
the instructions which have been sent to you, pass under Sir Hugh Wheeler's 
command. And with him will rest the responsibility of relieving Lakhnno, 
and pacifying the country fmm Kdnhptir downwards. It will be fos you to 
hidge what your own movements should be. All that I require is, that an 
European force, as large an one as you can spare, should be sent southwards 
with the least possible del^, and that it should not be detained an hour for 
the purpose of finishiug off affairs at Dehli after once the great blow hr^* 
been struck.” ^ 
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insnrreotioii is regularly spreading down to tts. Is tbis^ an 
emergency or not? My conviction is that even a street row at 
the capital would give ns an awM shake — not only in Bengal^ 
But in Bombay and Madras — at this moment.” 

This remonstrance, vivid, tme, and ont-spoken, emressed in 
nervous, even in passionate language, the thoughts of the much 
maligned citizens of Calcutta. The daily newspapers had for a 
fortnight been pressing the same arguments on the Govemor- 
Qeneral. These had failed to shake the reluctance of Lord 
Canning, to take his own countrymen into his confidence, to 
admit that he had some small occasion for their aid. But now 
one of his colleagues, and incomparably the ablest of his col- 
leagues, pressed upon him, in language more clear and more 
forcible than any used by the Press, the dangers of persistence 
in the same poHoy of distrust. That even the weighty utter- 
ances of Mr. Grant would, in any case, have met the fate of the 
expressed opinions of the European community is scarcely 
probable. But he did not stand quite alone in his view. It 
happened that an examination of the records of the Home Office 
showed that the question of raising volunteers in India had been 
thoroughly discussed in the time of liord Dalhousie ; that a 
decision in favour of the measure had been recorded ; and that 
that decision had received the endorsement of the Court of 
Directors. This discovery added force to Mr. Grant^s argument. 
He clenched it further by recording his opinion that it was 
probable that, if a Volunteer Corps were not raised in the crisis 
“^en before them, the Home Government would ask the reason 

Lord These arguments proved successful. Lord 

Canning, still retaining his opinion as to the prac- 
tical uselessness of the measure, sanctioned, on 
the I2th of June, the enrolment of the citizens 
of Calcutta as volunteers. 

The Calcutta citizens nobly responded to the call of the 
Government. In a very few days the three arms — Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery — sprang into vigorous life. Men of all classe'd 
and of all positions pressed forward to enrol themselves, and in 
less than wee weeks a brigade was formed sufficiently strong 
to guard Calcutta, and to enable the Government, had they 
deemed it necessary, to send all the regular troops into the 
field* 

Jii), The dav Allowing that cn which the Government had ^ue 
jmounced their intention to solioit the aid which three w^^ 
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pi^yioiisly they had rejected, they introdnoed and passed through 
the Legislative Council a measure calculated, above all others, 
to rouse the indignation of the community and to deaden the 
loyalty to which they had but just at the moment appealed. 

It can well be imagined that the events occurring all over 
the country had not been imnotioed by the public xheEnropewi 
press. In India the fourth estate was represented «nd NaUve*" 
by two distinct bodies of men. There was the 
English press advocating English interests, generally owned 
and entirely contributed to by Englishmen. Bunning parallel 
with this was the naljive press, the organ of native interests, 
and owned and oontiibuted to by natives. The two divisions 
were subject to the same laws and amenable to the same juris- 
diction. So blended had become the interests of the native 
and the European, that, as a rule, the two sections referred to 
advocated identical measures. It did happen indeed occasion- 
ally, though rarely, that they espoused opposite sides. Such 
had been the case when the legislature brought in a measure to 
introduce a native magistracy with power to try Europeans. 
Against this measure the European press had protested, whilst 
it was eagerly supported by the organs of native public opinion. 
But such occasions were not common. As traders, the interests 
of the European and of the native merchants were identical 
The land question, which was to assume so great a prominence 
in later years, had then been but incidentally referred to. The 
two sections acted alike as critics of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and, as a rule, they perfDrmed this delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 

It is true that, when dealing with individual officials, the 
press of India, native as well as European, was often extremely 
uncompromising. It certainly called a spade a spade. And as 
the Indian officials had experienced none of the rough training 
to which the statesmen of Europe are subjected, and were often 
men who owed their high positions to favour rather than to 
merit, this habit of plain speaking had been apt to engender, 
and often did engender, feelings of rancorous dislike in the 
breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of the mutiny occurred — Hbat is, 
when the 19th Begiment of Native Infantry misbehaved at 
BarhAmpdr— the English press had spoken out very plainly. It 
A^gUrged the Government to adopt at once decided measures, 
than one writer had pointed out that the Barhfanpiir 
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incident was a spark which, if not immediately crushed, would 
be speedily fanned into a flame. The native press was more 
deliberate and more reticent, but it offered no great opposition 
to vigorous action. The warnings of the press were distegarded. 
The Government did not act with promptitude, nor, when it 
acted, did it act with vigour. When, a little later, the spark 
had been fanned into a flame — ^when, that is to say, the outbreak 
at Mfrath had disclosed to all who were not wilfully blind the 
gigantic extent of the insurrection, again did the European 
press clamour vehemently for prompt action, and urge upon 
the Government the necessity of taking into their confidence 
the European community. But on this occasion the tone of 
the native press, as if by command, almost immediately changed. 
Possibly the supineness which its conductors witnessed made 
them believe that the fatal day for the English had arrived, 
just as their fathers had seen tnat day overtake the Mughuls, 
the Mardthds, and the Sikhs. Possibly the Bengali portion of 
the native press, representing a highly educated people, un- 
versed in arms, but alone capable of administering the country 
should it fall under native domination, believed that their pro- 
spects would be greatly improved by the overthrow of the 
British power. Certainly many of them not only doubted our 
ultimate success, but openly expressed their doubts. But, 
whatever may have been the reason, it is undeniable that 
from the time of the arrival in Calcutta of the news of the 
Mfrath outbreak the tone of the native press changed. It began 
to speak out against the Government, and to show very plainly 
that it sympathised with the movement which the revolters 
had originated. 

This alteration in the tone of the native press was brought 
to the notice of Lord Canning early in June, and he was urged 
then to interfere, by legislative action, with its freedom. Unlike 
his colleagues, however. Lord Canning had been brought up in 
a free country. He had been accustomed all his life to the 
freedom of the press. He had seen in England that the law of 
the land was sufficient to put down license. He knew that an 
honest Government had no better friend than a free and out- 
speaking public critic. To the solicitations of his councillors 
then he replied tl^at “ the remedy was worse than the disease.” 

But a few da^ later the opinions of Lo?d Canning in this 
respect underwent a change. On the 13th of June he, for^fhe 
first and only time during his tenure of officoi went dowii 
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to the Legislative Council, and, declaring there that the in- 
cendiary tone of the native press had driven him to The Gagging 
the conclusion at which he had reluctantly arrived, 
brought forward and carried a measure to place the native 
press under restrictions so galling that, compared to them, the 
restrictions on the press of France during the darkest days of 
the reign of Napoleon III. were light and easy. 

Had Lord Canning stopped there, he would have carried 
with him the voice of the public. The times were critical, the 
native press had encouraged sedition and rebellion, and it was 
necessary that authority should assert itself. But when Lord 
Canning proceeded to include in the same measure of stern 
repression the European press, in spite of “the loyalty and 
intelligence which marked their labours,” on the ground, 
mainly, that he could not draw a line of demarcation between 
European and native publications,* he evoked an outburst of 
opposition such as has been seldom witnessed in Calcutta. It 
was not only that the English community of that place re- 
sented the restriction of their liberties. Had sucli natbnof 
a restriction been proposed by a GtTvernment in the I uropean 
which they had confidence they would have borne communiiy. 
it patiently. But on this occasion they distrusted alike the 
sincerity and the capacity of the Government. They had seen 
them slow to be convinced, slow to move, slow to avail them- 
selves of the advantages forced upon them, confident where 
they should have been distrustful, and distrustful where they 
should have been confident. They had seen them arrogant 
whilst blundering, supercilious whilst courting disaster. They 
knew now that a great disaster had occurred, that Mr. Beadon’s 

* The following are the exact words used by Lord Canning with respect 
to the European press : — “ The remarks I have taken occasion to make with 
reference to the Native Press, I do not direct to the European Press. But I 
see no solid standing ground upon which a line can be drawn marking off 
one from the other, when the question is to prevent matter calculated to work 
mischief at a crisis like this. For whilst I am glad to give credit to the 
conductors of the European Press for the loyalty and intelligence which mark 
t^eir labours, I am bound by sincerity to say that I have seen passages in 
some of the papers under their management which, though perfectly in- 
nocuous as far as European r* ailers are concerned, may, in times like tho^ 
pie^ent, be turned to the most mischievous purpooes m the hands of4>ersons" 
capable of dressing them up for the Native ear. 1 am glad to admit that the 
bill is not specially levell^ at tVie European Press, but X do not see any 
reasuti, nor do I consider it ^sslble in justice, to draw auy line of demarcation 
betw^n European and Native publications.” 
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line of six hundred miles had been broken, and that the central 
line beyond it was terribly endangered. And, yet, no sooner 
had they become aware of this than the Government forcibly 
shut their mouths. There was but one conclusion for them to 
draw. They believed then, and many believe still, that the 
action of the Government was prompted by a determination to 
prevent, if possible, the transmission to England of any printed 
record of their mistakes. 

That the Government was actuated by any such motive I am 
now far from thinking. But their action in muzzling the 
European press was undoubtedly a mistake. It severed the 
confidence which ought t# exist in a great crisis between the 
rulers and the ruled, and increased the distrust which the 
tardiness of their repressive measures had till then inspired. 

This distrust was greatly augmented by an incident which 
The policy of occurrod the day following. True to the opinion 
feigning con. expressed by Mr. Secretary Beadon to the members 
lidence. Trades’ Association, on the 21st of May, to 

the effect that it was most unfair to the Native Army of Bengal 
to assume that all its regiments were disaffected : — ^notwith- 
standing that Mr. J. P. Grant, a member of the Supreme 
Council, had, early in June, recorded his pinion that at Bar- 
rackpiir, fifteen miles from Calcutta, the Government had ** as 
enemies three Native Infantry regiments and a half, of which 
one and a half are the very worst type we know ” : — in spite of 
the examples supplied by some stations in the upper provinces 
of the danger of allowing native regiments to retain their arms, 
and of the beneficial results which in others had followed their 
being disarmed : — ^Lord Canning had been resolute in allowing 
the regiments at Barrackpur, so graphically painted by Mr. 
Grant, to continue, armed, in the exercise of their duties. 
Before the Government had, on the 12th of June, accepted the 
offers of the volunteers, Lord Canning was aware of the mutiny 
of the native troops at Banaras, at Alldhabad, at Lakhnao, in 
Eohilkhand, at the stations north of Kanhpiir; he. knew that 
disarming at Ldhor, at other stations in the Panjdb, and at 
Agra, had been attended with beneficial results, — ^and yet he 
continued to permit the regiments quartered within fifteen 
miles rpf Calcutta to retain their arms t 

What was the state of Calcutta at the time when the 
Governor-General persisted in this resolution ? It cannot better, 
described than in the words, already quoted, of the aUeiP 
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of iK^rd Oftomlng’s oonncillorB, Mr. J. F. Grant. After recoidiog 
in the language noted in the preceding paragraph 
his opinion of the native regiments quartered at Caic^uat 
Barrackpiir, Mr. Grant added Siat the Government ^®* 
had» in addition to those “ enemies,” one, two, or three rfor 
no one knows) thousand of armed men at Garden Eeaoh ” (a 
suburb of Calcutta), “ or available there at a moment ; some 
hundred armed men of the Sindh Amir’s at Damdamah ” (four 
and a half miles from Calcutta), *‘half the Muhammadan 
population ; and all the blackguards of all sorts of a town of 
six hundred thousand peoplor” To encounter these enemies 
the Government had at their disposal^ in Calcutta itself, a weak 
wing of an English regiment I A wing of another regiment, 
the 35th, was at Barrackpiir, and a complete regiment, the 78th 
Highlanders, some miles beyond, at Chinsurah. Those regi- 
ments were, in fact, detained near the seat of Government to 
guard the armed Sipdhis. For disarmed Sipdhis one-fourth 
of their number would have sufficed. 


The fruits of this policy very soon showed themselves. In- 
tended as a policy of conciliation, to display con- 
fidence in quarters in which no confidence was 
felt, it had the result of imparting boldness to 
those who had long been mutineers in heart, and 
who were watching only their opportunity. Lord Canning had 
accepted the offers to volunteer of the citizens of Calcutta on 
the 12th of June; he had passed the Act, known thenceforth as 
the Gagging Act, on the 13th. The 14th was a 
bright, clear day, as bright tis days are in India 
after the first rainy season has set in, and when no rain falls. 
It was a Sunday. That morning the church-goers attended 
service at the various churches at the ordinary hour of 11 a.m. 
In most of the churches nothing remarkable occurred. But 
those present at the garrison church in Fort William 
had their attention disturbed by the rolling sound the uth of 
of heavy matSriel moving out of the fort. One in- 
dmdual, who occupied a house in Chauringbi, the Park Lane 
of Calcutta, somewhat impressed by this unusual occurrence, 
thought he would endeavour to ascertain if anything had 
taken place to justify the movement. Accordingly, aftejy the 
^vice was over, he, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
iu Qsi|icutta,«went to make some calls. He called upon one of 
Bmetaries to Government. But nothing appeared out of 
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its usual course, and lie returned to hie home with his ouriosity 
unsatisfied. About two hours later, however, at 4 o*o?ook in 
the afternoon, he received a note from a gentleman who was 
living in the same house with the Secretary on whom he had 
called. In this note he was informed that the native regimen^ ^ 
at Barrackpfir had mutinied, and were in full march on Calcutta’^ ^ 
that the lives of the European inhabitants were in the greatest 
danger; that he (the writer) begged him and his wife to 
proceed at once to nis (the writer’s) house, where they “ had a 
stone staircase and five good rifles ; ” further, that no time was 
to be lost. 

The gentleman addressed declined to leave his own house. 
He even went outside to endeavour to ascertain the correctness 
of the information he had received. What he saw on that 
eventful afternoon he recorded on the spot. The impression 
the sight made upon him has never left him. The roof of his 
house commanded a view of the plain between Chauringhi and 
the fort. Of the details which accompanied and which followed 
the scamper across the plain he had accurate knowledge ; and, 
when he published his account of what occuired, he was pre- 
pared, as he is now pi epared, to name, had he been called upon, 
the individuals to whom he referred. To the statement as he 
wrote it there is not a comma to add, nor from it is there a 
comma to be withdrawn. As an accurate picture of the events 
of that afternoon it is irrefutable. 

The gentleman referred to thus painted the scene* : — “ It 
has been said by a great writer that * there is scarcely a less 
dignified entity than a patrician in a panic.’ The veriest 
sceptic as to the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no 
longer had he witnessed the living panorama of Calcutta on the 
14th of June. All was panic, disorder, and dismay. The 
wildest reports were in circulation. It was all but universally 
credited* that the Barrackpur brigade was in full march on 
Calcutta, that the people in the suburbs had already risen, 
that the King of Oudh, with his followers, was plundering 
Garden Beach. Those highest in office were the first to giye 
the alarm. There were Secretaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their pistols, barricading 
the doors, sleeping on sofas; Members of Council abandoning 
their houses with their families, and taking refuge on bo|)p 


Bed Pamphlet, page 105. 
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sbip ; crowds of lesser celebrities, impelled by these examples, 
having hastily collected their Taluables, were rushing to the 
fori, »only too happy to be permitted to sleep under the fort 
guns. Horses, carriages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort 
and kind, were put into requisition to convey panic-stricken 
fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut-throats. In the 
suburbs almost every house belonging to the Christian popula- 
tion was abandoned. Half-a-dozen determined fanatics could 
have burned down three parts of the town. A score of London 
thieves would have made their fortunes by plundering the 
houses in the neighbourhood of Chauringhi which had been 
abandoned by their inmates.” * 

There was some reason for the alarm. There is not a shadow 
of doubt that the native regiments quartered at 
Barrackpdr had long been watching their oppor- ** feigning con- 
tunity, and that, noting the successive arrival 
of European regiments from Persia, from Pegu, 
and from Ceylon, they had, on the night of the 13th of June, 
resolved to mutiny the following day. Fortunately, some of 
the well-disposed among them betrayed the secret that night. 
An express was at once despatched by the Major-General 
commanding the division to order down the 78th Highlanders 
from Chinsurah, whilst permission to disarm the mutinous 
regiments without delay was urgently requested from Calcutta. 


* Sir John Kaye quotes the following description, given by Dr. Mount, 
residing at the time at Calcutta, of the events here referred to. He says that 
the flight was what might have been seen if a modem Herculaneum had 
been evacuated iii broad daylight on tiie approach of a visible eruption from 
a neighbouring volcano.’’ Dr. Mouat adds, “The whole lino of the ghauts 
was crowded with fugitives, and those who could find no shelter on the ships, 
took refuge within the Fort, of which the squares, the corridors, all the 
available space everywhere, indeed, ’were thronged by many, who passed the 
night in their carriages.” Since writing the text I have seen Dr. Mouat. 
. He tells me that his remarks apply to the Christian population of the suburbs, 
who were mostly Eurasians. In this I am in perfect agreement with Dr. 
Mouat. Nothing could exceed the courage and steadfastness of the members 
of the mercantile and trading community. In his journal, written at the 
and quoted by Sir John Kaye, Colonel Cavenagh, then the highest 
oifloial in the Fort, recorded as follows : — “ On my return home, I found my 
house besieged by all sorts of people wishing to obtain shelter in the ForL 
and all full of rumours of the worst description from Damdkmah aud 
J^amckpiir.” 'Colonel Oavenagh, however, did not observe any lihusnal 
IlllUiber of vehicles inside the Fort. They were probably refused admlttanee^ 
the author saw them “dashing across the plain towards the Fort witb 

Y&u HL 0 
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The Highlanders set off that night £rom Chinsnrah. Hided^ 
whether pnxposely or otherwise may possibly be donbtfuK«by 
their guide, they wandered four Ptniles out of their direct roa^ 
but a strong detachment of them, recovering the track, arrived 
by daybreak in the station, weary and footsore, yet ready for 
any emergency. This prompt action entirely disconcerted the 
Sipdhis. They determined to defer the outbreak to a more 
convenient season. But the chance was not allowed them. 
The remainder of the 78th arrived during the day ; and, the 
necessary permission having been received from the Govern- 
ment, the native regiments were at 4 p.m. paraded and disarmed 
in the presence of the wing of Her Majesty’s 35th and of the 
78th Begiment with loaded muskets, each on either flank, and 
of six l2-pounder8 in their front loaded with grape. They 
offered no resistance, but piled their arms in silence. 

In Calcutta the night passed off tranquilly. But the follow- 
ing morning there was a new excitement. The list 
KtoK^fOudh ill famous minute of 

** * the enemies to public order in Calcutta will not have 
been forgotten. If prominently in this list figured the three 
and a half native regiments at Barrackpur, next in import- 
ance were enumerated the ** one, two, three (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Beach, or available there at any 
moment.” Garden Beach was one of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and the men alluded to were the followers of the deposed King 
of Oudh. Having, on the 14th, acted, so to speak, on Mr. Grant’s 
first hint regarding the Sipdhis, the Government followed up 
that vigorous action by taking up his second recommendation 
June 16 15th. And it is due to them to state that 

they performed a distasteful, though necessary, task 
with great prudence and delicacy. They rightly deemed that 
tie best mode of rendering powerless the followers of the King 
of Oudh.* would be to deprive those followers of tlieir natural « 
leader. On the morning of the 16th of June, therefore, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Edmonstone, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of ll^glish soldiers, waited upon the King of Oudh and 
informed him that political necessities, and the fact that em s* 
saries had made a mischievous use of his name, required that 
he liquid remove from Garden Beach and take up his residence 
in the Governor-General’s house within Fort William. The 
King of Oudh behaved on the occasion with digniQr and nro 
priety. Having in the most solemn maimer protested ti!ii^ 
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neither by word nor deed bad be encouraged ibe mtitiiieerSy 
be^edarw himself ready to go wherever tbe Governor-General 
might think fit. He was then conducted to the Government 
House within the fort. His late Prime Minister, Ali Naki 
Kb4n, and a few other noblest were selected to bear him 
company. This action on the part of tbe Government excited 
no disturbance, and in its results it fully justified tbe ideas 
which prompted it. The unknown number of armed men 
at Garden Beach were by it rendered powerless for mis- 
chief. 

Two days later tbe officer selected by Lord Canning to as- 
sume temporarily the command of the Bengal Army, 
vacated by the death of General Anson, arrived in Arrival of 
Calcutta. This was Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick 
Giant, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army. Sir Patrick Grant was an officer of the Company's ser- 
vice who had made his way through the regimental his previous 
grades to the command of a regiment, and from the ***■«»• 
command of a regiment to the General Army Staff, rising 
eventually to be Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army. He 
had served on the staff during the first and second Sikh cam- 
paigns. Circumstances, to which it is unnecessary to refer, bad 
made him unpopular with the majority of the officers of the 
Bengal Army, but his many and varied services seemed to 
justify Lord Canning in regarding him as the man for the situa- 
tion, and certainly to few soldiers was a greater opportunity 
ever offered of vindicating the judgment of the Governor- 
General. The weak centre line I have so often referred to was 
known to be in imminent danger. It was believed that there 
was yet time to avert that danger. According to the latest 
reports received by the Government the Madras Fusiliers had 
reached AUdhabdd ; the 84th Begiment and a portion of the 64th 
had passed Banaras; a considerable number of the 78th had 
already left Calcutta, and the remainder, and a wing of the 
37th, were to start on the 20th. These united would constitute 
a force sufficient, with the artillery available, to strengthen the 
weak central line. Could that line be strengthened before it 
were actually rent, it seemed possible that direct communication 
with Dehli might be re-opened. And the Government haid no 
information that the line had been rent. 

To endeavour to execute this proiect, to reach E^nhpiir before 
otir troc^ there had been overwhelmed was a task smcient to 

0 2 
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stimulate the eneigies and to satisfy the ambition of any man. 
And this task was open to Sir. Patrick Grant to select, » 

Sir Patnok Grant did not select it The reasons which be 

June 22 bis decision proved that up to the date on 

HisreaBons which it was male, the 22nd of June, neither he, 
nor the Members of the Government who approved 
it, had comprehended the full extent of the calamity 
which had fallen on the country ; that they still regarded the 
outbreak as partial in its effects and temporary in its nature. 
Those reasons were that “the Gommander-in-Chief can most 
efficiently, and assuredly most expeditiously, control and direct 
all military movements now, and the reorganization and regene-- 
ration of the Army hereafter,* if he has the advantage of being 
in personal communication with the head of the Government, 
if he learns the views of Government with respect to the 
innumerable questions which must constantly arise, and, 
which is highly important, if he is made acquainted with the 
mass of intelligence which may bo expected to reach the 
Government from every quarter of the empire.” 

It will be seen that, in the presence of actual and pressing 
danger, danger to bo overcome at once if the empire was to bo 
saved, the mind of Sir Patrick Grant was dreaming of “ reor- 
ganization and regeneration.” Surely the shortest way of 
accomplishing that dream was to act vigorously against the 
rebels who had rendered necessary the revision of the old 
system. The fact that the Commander-in- Chief himself was in 
the field would have increased the moral power of the army 
operating against the rebels, whilst in such a position the head 
of the Army would have exercised an authority such as could 
not be delegated even to the most trusted of his lieutenants. 

As for the control and command of the army there was the 
fact that of the two armies, the Native and the European, the 
one had mutinied, the other was in the field. The presence of 
the Commander-in-Chief was naturally required with the latter. 
The routine work of ordering forward troops from Calcutta, of 
furnishing supplies and ambulances for the field force, could 
well be entrusted to the Duputy Adjutant-General of the Army 
and his subordinates, who were on the spot. There, too, re- 
mained the Indian War Office, represented by the Military 
Seoretary to Government and his assistants. 


* The italics aie my own. 
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The reason given by the Commander in-Ohief for not placing 
himself at the head of the army in the held was, „ 
then, based upon premisses which were incorrect, oftnoae 
and upon a general view of the situation which was 
orrou eous. But another reason which Sir Patrick Gran t recorded 
in the same State memorandum goes far to show that he did 
well in coming to the conclusion which he adopted. 

“I may also observe,” wrote Sir Patrick, “that it is quite 
impossible to conduct the multifarious duties of 
this large army without a numerous staff and ex- 
tensive office establishment, requiring, when moving 
about the country, a complete regiment as an escort, and a 
large amount of carriage for their transport, neither one 
nor the other of which can be supplied under present circum- 
stances.” 

This reason is decisive. Sir Patrick Grant was in command 
of the army employed to crush the mutiny. If 
he thought that he could not leave details to 
the tried officers on the general staff at Calcutta, o^utta*' 
whilst he should be marching against the rebels ; if 
he considered that he must attend i)ersonally to petty matters 
of promotion and appointinonts at the same time that ne should 
be directing all his energies against the enemy, and that, at so 
grave a crisis, when every European soldier was an object of 
importance, he would need a comjilete regiment to escort his 
papers, he was certainly quite right to stay where he was, 
and to detach another officer to command the army in the 
field. 

The officer whom he selected for the post was Major-General 
Havelock. 

The achievements of this officer belong to another section of 
this history. I purpose to continue here the account of the 
state of Calcutta up to the date of his departure from Alla- 
hdb4d to reconquer the weak central line. 

On the 17th of June, — the day of the arrival in Calcutta of 
Sir Patrick Grant, — the Government received intelligence that 
General Barnard had, on the 8th, beaten the rebels at Dehli. 
Por a shoit time there was a hope that Dehli itself 
had fallen — a hope so vivid that it induced Lord rc^rtS?the 
Canning, four days later, to despatch io Dehli the 
requisition he had penned to the general on the 
10th, to send down southward as large an European force as he 
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could spare with the least possible delay. But it transpired in 
a few days that not the fortified city of Dehli, but the canton- 
ments on the ridge only, had fallen into Biitish hands. The 
siege was to follow ; and to conduct that siege with any pro- 
spect of success, General Barnard, far from being in a position 
to spare troops, urgently needed reinforcements. 

From other parts of India the news was on the whole un- 
Unfavonrabie -^.t the end of the third week of June 

wwsfroin the Government were without information from 
telir ‘Kaiihpdr and Lakhnaci beyond the 4th. At Naogang, 
at Nirnaoh, at Jhdnsi, and at Jaun piir, they knew that 
mutinies had occurred ; but they were without details. Dana- 
piir was safe ; Bandras and Allahabad had been made so in the 
manner already described. From Agra they had good news 
up to the 10th. At Azamgarh there had been an outbreak ; 
and there were bad rumours from Rohilkhand. 

The fourth week of the month, and the week succeeding, up 
to the 4th of July, added considerably to their knowledge. On 
the 3rd of July, Goveinment received information that the 
native troops at Kdnhpdr had mutinied on the 4th of J une ; 
that they nad been joined by Nand Ddndd Pant, tlie adopted 
son of the last of the Peshwds with all his armed following ; 
that Sir Henry Lawrence, and the Euiopeans at Lakhiiao, had 
b«-en gradually hemmed in by the rebels until they retained 
only the Residency, the Machhf Bhawan fort, and the canton- 
motits, but that all was well there up to the liOrh of June ; that 
t^he troops of the Gwdlidr Contingent had mutinied on the 15th 
of June ; that an uneasy feeling prevailed at Haidardbdd ; that 
up to the 15th Agra was safe, but that Bandah and other small 
stetions had been occupied by the rebels. Such was the state 
July 3. intellgenoe up to the 3rd. The following 

day brought a letter from Sir Henry Lawrence, 
dated 10 P.M., the 26th of June. In that letter Sir Henry 
stated that he had every reason to believe that the Kahnpur 
force had been entirely destroyed by treachery.” Details, 
which in the end turned out in the main to be true, wei% 
added. But it was further stated that the. intelligence was not 
believed either at AllAhAbdd or Bandras. 

Suoh was the information possessed in Oaloutta when General 
Havelock set out from Alldhahad to re-cement the broken 
central line. I must add a few words as to the circumstances 
which attended Ms appointment. 
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Jfajor-General Havelook was Anjutant-General of tlie Queen’s 
Troops in India. He had commanded a division 
during the Persian war, but on its conclusion, 
ignorant of the death of General Anson and of his 
replacement as Commander-in-Ohief by General Somerset, he 
had come round by steamer to Calcutta, and had been a fellow- 
passenger from Madras with Sir Patrick Grant. General Have- 
lock had seen a great deal of service in India. In Burmah, in 
Afghanistan, in GwAlidr, on the Satlaj, he had established the 
character of being a thorough soldier. Quiet and retiring in 
his manners, he was not calculated to make an impression on 
those who judge only by outward show, but he had read and 
thought much, and his acquirements were solid and profound. 
Thin and spare of frame, he was yet gifted with a vitality 
which was proof against fatigue. He was not a talker, and 
many, perhaps, before the campaign then about to ensue, might 
have doubted his ability to command. But in this respect he 
bore a strong resemblance to the most capable of the Marshals 
of the first Empire, the illustrious Mass6na, of whom Napoleon 
thus wrote : — “ His conversation gave few indications of 
genius: but at the first cannon-shot his mental energy re- 
doubled, and when surrounded by dangers his thoughts were 
clear and forcible.” 

Such was the oflScer to whom Sir Patrick Grant delegated the 
duty of commanding in the field the forces which the Govern- 
ment had been able to collect. To take command of those 
forces General Havelock left Calcutta on the 24th of June. 
What he accomplished with his army, and how he accomplished 
it, has been already related. It remains for me here only to say 
that his position at Kdnhpiir, even after his victories, was, in 
the presence of the rebels in Oudh on his right, and the revolted 
Gwdli&r Contingent on his left rear, in a military sense un- 
sound and dangerous. It was not the smallest proof of his skill 
and daring that, notwithstanding this, deeming it in a political 
flense essential, he maintained it ; and this, too, at a time when 
Mr. Beadon’s line of six hundred miles — ^the line which main- 
tamed his communications with Calcutta — h»d been rudely 
snapped in twain. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

PATKA AND IbAH. 

Whilst the events recorded in the preceding chapter had 
Dmperof enacted in Calcutta itself, the state of affairs 

Mr.Bwwion's in Bengal and in Bih4r had scarcely been of a 
nature to justify the jaunty confidence expressed 
by Mr. Beadon on the 25th of May. The first information 
that the line of six hundred miles was actually in danger of 
being broken was conveyed to Government on the 12th of 
M^jor June from Itohnf, a station in the Santhal district, 

Macdonald about three hundred miles from Calcutta. This 

at BohnL gtation was the head-quarters of the 6th Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Major Macdonald, one of the best 
officers of the Bengal Army. This officer was taking tea in 
front of his bungalow on the evening of the 12th of June, in 
company with his Adjutant, Sir Norman Leslie, and the 
Assistant Surgeon of the regiment. Dr. Grant. During a pause 
in their conversation, Dr. Grant rose with the intention of 
entering the bungalow. In the act of rising, he noticed the 
stealthy approach of three men, apparently strangers. As he 
turned to point them out to his companions, the intruders 
rushed upon them with drawn swords. Unarmed and taken 
by surprise, the Englishmen could defend themselves only with 
their chairs. But before Sir Norman Leslie could do even this 
he was cut down. Major Macdonald was scalped and received 
two other wounds on the head. Dr, Grant also was wounded. 
It would have gone hard with both had the assassins per- 
severed; but suddenly and most unaccountably they turned 
and fled. 

As no symptom of mutinous disposition had appeared in the 
6th Op.vaky, and as Major Macdonald believed in the loyalty of 
his men, it was at first conjectured that the assassins were 
discharged Sip&his. A few days later, however, a sawAr con- 
fessed mat they belonged to the regiment. They were at once 
seized, tried, and sentenced to be h^ged. This sentence. Major 
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Maodonald, mtli a courage which was great, though not rare, 
carried out in the presence of the entire regiment. A moment’s 
weakness on his part would have been the signal for a general 
rising. Subsequent events proved that there was at the time 
an organised conspiracy in the regiment ; that many had been 
aware of the plot to assassinate the three officers, that they 
“waited its success to rise.” They were deterred at this 
critical time solely by the coui*age and determination of Major 
Macdonald.* 

A comparatively trifling incident at Barhdmpdr — caused by 
the action of a sawdr of the 11th Irregular Cavalry, Mutinous 
who not only released some deserters from the 43rd 
Native Infantry, apprehended by the police, but 
likewise incited the men of his regiment and of the 63rd Native 
Infantry to mutiny — influenced the Government to retain some 
European Infantry at that station. This measure would, I 
need scarcely point out, have been wholly unnecessary had 
the Government taken the precaution to disarm the native 
regiments. 

But it was at the great station of Patnd, the capital of the 
country east of Banaras, that the strain was most 
severely felt. This city, containing 158,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 38,000 were Muhammadans, is situated on the 
light bank of the river Ganges, three hundred and seventy- 
seven miles north-west from Calcutta, and ten miles east from 
the military station of Danapur, 


* Major Macdonald thus related the circumstances at the time : “ To tell 
the truth, I never for a moment expected to leave the hanging scene alive ; 
but I determined to do my duty, and well knew the eflft ct that pluck and 
decision hini on natives. The regiment was drawn out. Wounded cruelly as 
I was, I had to see everything done myself, even to the adjusting of the ropes, 
and saw them looped to run easy. Two of the culprits were paralysed with 
lep and astonishment, never dreaming that I should dare to hang them 
without an order from the Government. The third said he would not be 
hanged, and called on the Prophet, and on his comrades to rescue him. Thio 
wSs an awful moment ; an instant’s hesitation ou my part, and probably I 
should have had a dozen balls through me ; so 1 seized a pistol, clapped it 
to the man’s ear, and said, with a look there was no mistake about, * Another 
word out of your mouth, and your brains shall be scattered on the ground.’ 
He trembled, and held his tongue. The elephant came up, he was put on 
his back, the rope adjusted, the elephant moved, and he was left dangling. 
I then had the others up and off in the same way. And after some time, 
wlien I dittmissed the men of the regiment to their lines, and still found my 
head upon my shoulders, I really could scarcely believe it.” 
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Fatn& owed its importance partly to its traditsens ; par^y to 
the fact that it was the capital of one of the richest provinces 
in the country ; partly likewise to its being the head-quarters 
of the Wdhibfs — the extreme Muhammadan party in India. 
It was ruled by a Commissioner, corresponding directly with 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Subordinate to it and to 
its Commissioner were the districts of Gayd, to the south, with 
a chief town of the same name, sixty miles distant ; of Sbdhdbid, 
comprising the country between the Ganges, the Karamnisd, 
and the S6n, and having as its capital Arab, about thirty-five 
miles to the west of Patnd ; of Sdran, with ChapiA, forty miles 
to the north, as its capital ; of Champaran, with Motihdri, as 
its chief station ; and Tirhut, between NipAl and the Ganges, 
represented by the civil station of Muzafiarpur. In these 
stations the magistrate represented the executive power. 

The station of DAndpfir was garrisoned by three Native 
Infantry Regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 40th, by one 
company of European and one of Native Artillery, 
and by Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. Danipfir was the 
head -quarters of a division, and its divisional commander was 
Major-General Llo 3 ’d, an oflScer who had rendered excellent 
service in his day, and who, but four years before, had been 
selected by Lord Dalhousie to suppress the Santal insurrection 
— a task which he had accomplished with judgment and dis- 
cretion. His command at Ddnapfir was extensive in its range. 
To the north it included all the country to the foot of Sie 
Nipdl hills; to the east it reached Barhdmpfir; to the south 
Hazaribdgh and R4mpur. The troops protecting this vast 
extent of country were, with one exception, massed at D4n4pfir. 
That exception was the 12th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by^ a most distinguished officer. Major Holmes. 
This corps was stationed at Sigauli, fifteen miles to the north- 
west of Motfh4rf, on the Nip41 road, and about a hundred to 
the north of D4ti4pfir. 

The province of which Patn4 was the capital, was, I have 
PeottUnritie® said, oue of the richest in the possession of the 
dfJSSf English. It owed its importance partly to the fact 
that for several years it had been the chosen ground 
for the development of native industry by English landholders 
working with English capital; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to the circumstance that the native landowners were^ as 
a ruie^ men of ancient lineage and of large estates. 
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Before the ^arrival of reiriforoements from Persia, Ceylon, 
and JBurmah, the European regiment at Dduaptir was the only 
English regiment in the long line between Calcutta and 
Lakhnao. Having in view the extent of country it had to 
guard — the area of Western Bihdr alone comprehending 2101 
square miles, with a population of upwards of a million and a 
half, its proximity to the influential city of Patn4, to the fact 
that many of the native landowners of Bihdr were men com- 
manding a large following, it still seems strange that the 
expedient so successfully adopted at Labor and olmer places — 
the expedient of disarming the native troops — ^was not at once 
resorted to here. The postponement of such a measure neces- 
sarily chained the European troops to the station of Dan&pflr, 
leaving all the other districts in the Patnd division to shift for 
themselves. 

It was from no lack of knowledge of the danger of leaving 
arms in the hands of the Sipahis, that the Government of India 
hesitated to give the order to disarm them. The Commissioner 
of Patnd, Mr. William Tayler, had been unremitting alike in 
impressing his courageous spirit on the disaffected, and in 
keeping the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal well informed of 
the general aspect of affairs. As this gentleman’s name will 
figure somewhat conspicuously in the following pages, it is fit 
that I should introduce him here. 

Mr. William Tayler was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service. He was a gentleman and a scholar, pos- 
sessing great natural abilities which he had lost no 
opportunity of cultivating, an elegant mind, and a 
larg« fund of common sense. To these should be added the 
greater gifts, during a crisis such as that of which I am writing, 
of a nerve not to bo shaken, a clear view, and a power to decide 
rapidly and correctly in difficult circumstances. In the prime 
of life, courteous in manner, loyal to his Government, ready to 
hear the opinions of all, yet resolved to act on those which 
best commended themselves to his understanding, he was just 
the man whom a Wellesley or a Napier would have detached as 
his lieutenant to command a difficult position. 

The mutinous spirit displayed early in the year by the Sijjihis 
at Barhampiir, and later by those at Barrackpur, 
had not been unnoticed by Mr. Tayler. As the pro- 
consul of a province which had as its capital the 
city of Patn&, the head-quarters of the chiefis of the Wdhdbis, it 
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had devolved upon him to watch every vibratioif in the 
political system, so strangely agitated since the beginning of 
the year. Mr. Tayler, with a forecast surer than that of Mr. 
Secretary Beadon, had detected in the action of the iDth 
Regiment of Native Infantry and in the scarce-concealed 
sympathy with that action of the regiments stationed at 
Barrackptir, the germs of a very contagious political disease, 
and he had deemed it not at all improbable that, if not wholly 
eradicated by the measures of Government, the disease might 
gradually spread upwards. Never for a moment did he believe 
in the “ passing and groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Beadon. 
But not even Mr. Tayler, astute and far-seeing as he was, had 
imagined that the contagion would be communicated, as if by 
magic, to the upper provinces, passing over the intermediate 
divisions, to attack the body politic, suddenly, in its very heart. 

When, therefore, the catastrophe of the 10th of May 
occurred at Mirath, it took not less by surprise the Com- 
missioner of Patna than every other official in India. But 
Mr. Tayler was equal to the occasion. He summoned the 
European inhabitants of the place to deliberate on the means to 
be adopted to avert the crisis from Patnd. Rejecting the timid 
counsel offered him shortly before by the judge, — who then, or a 
little later, took refuge in the opium godown, — to despatch the 
Government treasure to Dandpur and to be prepared on the 
first alarm to follow it thither, Mr. Tayler briefly stated to 
those present his information, his apprehensions, and his hopes, 
and then added that if they had confidence in him, he was 
Is Bu rted ^ assume the entire responsibility, and to 

^*ttIeEuro- sct as ho might consider necessary. In reply the 
Europeans present voted by acclamation confidence 
in their Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Tayler 
prepared for the inevitalde emergency. 

On the 7th June the crisis ^seemed to arrive. Intimation 
junet. received that evening from Ddndpfir to the 

The first effect that the native regiments were in a state of 

excitement, and that a rise was apprehended tliat 

very night. 

Mf, Tayler determined at once to make of his own house a 
fortress for the whole station. He drove to the 
nearest residents, and sent messengers to those 
further off, begging them to accept his hospitality 
during the crisis. In less than an hour his house was crowded 
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by xuen, women, and children, from all parts of Patnd. The 
hons^, however, was garrison^ by the Station Guards, who 
were all natives. Could they be trusted? Suddenly the 
discovery of a letter passing between them and the Sipdbis at 
Danapur showed Mr. Tayler that his guards were in league 
with the disaffected regiments. 

Fortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised by Captain 
Rattray, were then within forty miles of Patna. Mr. Tayler 
had sent expresses a day or two before to summon these 
men. They arrived at the early dawn. For the moment, 
then, Patna was safe. The several residents returned to their 
homos. 

The immediate superior of Mr. Tayler was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The gentleman who filled that office in 
1857 was Mr. Frederick Halliday, a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Mr. Halliday had spent the greater part of his 
career in the Secretarial offices of Calcutta, and had, as a 
practical man, suffered from a training which, whilst it makes 
a man an excellent clerk, affords him no opportunity for that 
capacity to deal with men which can only be acquired in 
independent executive command. Of the clerkly ability 
which makes a man a good Secretary in unruffled times Mr. 
Halliday had abundance. He was, however, utterly and 
hopelessly unfitted to deal with a great crisis. Other reasons 
combined with his want of practical knowledge to unfit him 
for the post which he unfortunately occupied. The “ service ” 
did not trust him. He was believed to favour unduly those 
who were bound to him by personal ties of blood and friend- 
ship. On one memorable occasion, the Private Secretary of 
Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Courtney, had not only charged him with 
falsehood, but had publish^ the correspondence containing 
the charge in the leading newspaper of Calcutta, the English- 
man, without eliciting any denial or explanation. His 
immediate subordinates, the Commissioners of Divisions, felt 
themselves terribly handicapped by serving a chief, who, 
having had no personal experience of the duties of their 
position, could not sympathise with their difficulties: whom 
they felt they could not trust ; who would not judge them 
hy their actions, but by the manner in which those actions 
would reflect personally upon himself, and whose fussy inter- 
ference, nurtured hundreds of miles from the scenes of action 
in complete ignorance of the circumstances of the momenti was 
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calotilated to dlBarrange plans, matured with the most profonnd 
knowledge and after careihl consideration, on the spot. 

It can easily he conceived, then, that a fall report of the 
threatened ontbreak at Patnd, made to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, had not the effect of inducing the Government of 
India to order the disarming of the men from whom the 
outbreak had been apprehended. Major-General 
wJfTioyd.' Lloyd, then commanding at Ddndptir, had passe<|^all 
his service in a Sip4hi regiment. He had wit- 
nessed the fidelity of the native soldier under trying and 
difficult circumstances, and, fortified by the opinion of the 
several commandants of regiments, he clung to his belief in 
their loyalty. He shut his eyes too closely to the fact that of 
the three native regiments under his command two had already 
shown a mutinous disposition. Like so many officers, good 
honest men, who had spent their lives amid the Sipdhis, he 
could not bring himself absolutely to mistrust them, — ^to 
recommend their disarming, equivalent, in his opinion, to their 
di^onour. His confidence in his own judgment was increased 
by the fact that on the 7th of June - about the period when so 
many other regiments had risen ; when he had been positively 
informed that his regiments would certainly rise ; and when an 
opportunity had been offered them of seizing some 
£200,000 of money belonging to the Government, 
as they believed, but slightly guarded — those regi- 
ments had remained passive. On the 2nd of June he had 
reported to the Government his belief that the regiments would 
remain quiet, “unless some great temptation or excitement should 
assail them,” and five days later he reiterated the same opinion. 
The Government, then, had before them the report of the 
The Govern- danger incurred at Patnd on the 

ment trust 7th of June, and the opinion of the Major-General 
erai^Lbydf Commanding the division that the native troops 
would remain quiet, “unless some great »emptation 
or excitement should assail them.” Having in view the com- 
positibn of the native society at Patnd, the isolation of the 
stations dependent upon it, the vast wealth of the province, 
the Government muht, I think, be held guilty of fatuity in 
trusting, at such a ctisis, to the chance that no great temptation 
Qi* excitement would assail the Sipdhis. Neither at that time 
nor later would there have been any difficulty in disarming the 
^pdhia at Ddndpfir. The 10th Begiment was on the spot, and 
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detao^moBts of Ettropeaii troops were constantly oonyeyed past 
the station in steamers. 

The only defence of the inaction of the Government with 
which I am acquainted, relating to this particular Defenoeofthe 
period, the«first week in June, is to the effect that action of the 
Lord Canning had “not merely to consider what 
was locally or individually best, but what was most generally 
conducive to the interests of those under his charge.” It 
has been urged that the result of disarming might have been 
dangerous in the extreme to our people in other parts of the 
country where Sipdhis abounded, and not a detachment of 
Europeans was to be seen ” : that the Governor-General “ was 
looking anxiously for the arrival of fresh reinforcements when 
the game would be more in his own hands ; but in the then 
destitute state of the Lower Provinces, it seemed to weakness 
him and to the members of his Council to be sounder 
policy to temporise.* But these and similar arguments will 
not boar examination. Nothing that might have been done in 
the wa.\ of disarming could have produced results so disastrous 
as those which actually followed the inactive policy of the 
Government of India, and which I am now about to record. It 
may likewise be added that when Lord Canning had fresh 
reinfuicements at his disposal, he still refused, in the manner 
hereafter to be described, to order the disarming of the Sipihis. 

To return to Patna. I'he report brought by Captain Battray 
of the reception accorded to his Sikh soldiers by the 
inhabitants of the city and the districts in its of the people 
viciuity, was not of a nature to allay the apprehen- 
sions which his profound acquaintance with the province had 
excited in the mind of Mr. Tayler. Those soldiers, he was 
informed, had been constantly reviled on their march towards 
Patna, taunted with the part they were taking, accused of being 
renegades from their faith, and asked whether they intended to 
fight for th« infidel or for their religion. When they entered 
Patn4 the high priest of the Sikh temple in the city refused to 
ad^pit them to the sacred shrine, and wherever they were seen 
they met the most palpable evidences of the hatred and con- 
tempt of the population. 

ravate inquiries which Mr. Tayler instituted at this time 
soon brought to his mind the conviction that secret miscMef 
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was brewing. He learnt, too, that conferences of disa:8bciied 
men were held at night, though in a manner so secret mid 
BO well guarded, that proof of meeting was rendered diffio^t, 
the capture of the plotters impossible. 

The alarm meanwhile was increasing. The judge of Fatn4, 
the opium agent, and some others, left their houses 
with their families and took refuge in the ^pium 
godown. It spread likewise to the districts. Mr. 
Wake, the magistrate of Arab, afterwards so distinguished for 
his gallantry in the defence of that place, wrote to Mr. Tayler 
on the 11th, informing him that many of the railway employes 
and other Europeans had run away from his district in a panic, 
and had taken refuge in Dandpiir. 

Under these trying circumstances Mr. Tayler acted with 
Splendid vigour, with judgment, and with decision. He stood 

conduct of out prominently amongst his compeers. He hid 
Mr. Tayler. superiors. The details of the crisis 

through which his division was passing, were, therefore, well 
known in Calcutta. And when post after post brought to the 
capital accounts of the risings at Banaras, at Azamgarh, in 
Central India and in the North-Western Provinces, the question 
rose naturally and involuntarily to the lips : — “ How is it that 
Patud is quiescent?” Patnd was quiescent simply beouuse one 
man, Mr. William Tayler, the Commissioner of the Division, 
was a brave and determined man, ready to strike when 
necessary, and incapable, even under the darkest circumstances, 
of showing hesitation or fear. 

The metal of which his character was formed was soon ^ be 
further tested. The disaffection among the Dindpur troops, 
and in the districts, being daily on the increase, Mr. Tay|pr 
directed the removal of the moneys in the treasuries of Chapin 
and Arah into Patnd, thus bringing the coin under his own eye. 
He controlled with a firm hand the movements in his six 
districts of the ofiScials, some of whom had actually left their 
stations nnder the conviction of an impending attack. Every 
day the post and messengers brought him intelligence oP dis- 
affection on the one side, of apprehension on the other : of plots 
to murder, of plots to bum, of plots to rise in revolt. He was 
informed, moreover, that Kdnwar Singh, a powerful landowner, 
whose estates in the vicinity of Arah were peopled by a martial 
tenantry devoted to their cmef, was making secret |>reparati<iiiB 
seize the first opportunity to revolt. 
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Mr» Tayler did not, at the moment, credit the reports about 
JStnwar Singh individually. He was well aware that to all the 
disaffected nobles and landowners of the districts only two 
opportunities, or one of two opportunities, would prove suffi- 
ciently tempting. These were, the mutiny of the native 
regiments at DAndp6r, and the rising of the population of Patnd. 
It w^6 clear that a successful mutiny at DdnApiir would be 
instantaneously followed by the rising of Patn4 ; equally clear 
that a successful rising at Patnd would precipitate the mutiny 
of the native troops. Mr. Tayler was, however, confident that 
if allowed by the Government unfettered action, he could 
maintain order in Patnd so long as the native troops at Ddndpfir 
should remain quiescent. I'hus, in his view, all, for the 
moment, depended on the quiet attitude of the Sipahis. 

So many symptoms, amongst others intercepted corre- 
spondence, seeming to show that the native 
troops were only watching their opportunity, it press his viewa 
appeared to Mr. Tayler imperatively necessary eraffloy^^^’ 
that they should be disarmed with as little delay 
as possible. He endeavoured to impress his views in this respect 
on Major-General Lloyd. But in this he was unsuccessful. 
Major-General Lloyd held to the views I have already quoted, 
and declared repeatedly to Mr. Tayler that he was in direct 
communication with Lord Canning on the subject, and that he 
would carry the province through the crisis without resorting 
to the supreme measure of disarming. 

Mr. Tayler’s position was rendered a thousand times more 
difficult by the fact that in addition to a disaffected The enormous 
city under his ve^ eyes, to disaffected districts 
within ranges varying from thirty to upwards of a ® p * “®* 
tiundred miles, to disaffected landowners controlling large 
portions of those districts, he had within a few miles of his own 
door three native regiments, pledged, as their correspondence 
showed, to mutiny, and only watching their opportunity. It 
is difficult to realise the enormous responsibility thus thrown 
iy?on the shoulders of one man. Other positions in India were 
dangerous, but this was unique in the opportunities of danger 
which threatened it, in the number of the lives, in the amount 
of treasure, in the extent of country, devolving upon on^ man, 
almost unaided, to guard. Without a single European soldier, 
and with only a few Sikhs, at his disposal, Mr. T^ler was 
responsible for the lives of some hundreds of Europeans 
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soattered over the province, for a treasoiy in hie own 4j8|jr 
containing more than £300,000, and in the distriots of still moi^ 
for opium of the value of millione, for his own good name^ 
the credit and honour of his country. And now all around 
surging. Any moment might bring revolt and mutiny to his 
door. 

I have said in my description of Mr. Tayler that he possessed 
great natural talents which he had cultivated. In the oourise 
of his reading he had not been slow to observe that in gre»it 
crises, when two armies, or two political parties* are sitting 
armed opposite to each other, each watching its opportunify, 
success almost invariably inclines to the leader who shall strike 
the first blow. The time had now arrived for him to consider 
whether he was not himself placed in a position in which he. 
b«k) 1 v 68 to would be justified in dealing at the disaffected ohieft 
Bteike the a blow which would paralyse their movements— a 
* blow not accompanied by bloodshed, but one strictly 
of self-defence. The measure he contemplated may, in one 
sense, be termed a measure of disarming. He was not strong 
enough, indeed, to disarm at the moment the inhabitants of 
Patnd by depriving them of their weapons, but he conld disarm 
their counsels of wisdom by apprehending and confining their 
trusted leaders. It was a bold and daring idea requiring 
strength of nerve and resolution to carry through; but the 
necessities were pressing, the dangers were threatening, a 
general rising in Fatnd might be fatal. Mr. Tayler resolved to 
anticipate those dangers, to render impossible or fruitless that 
rising, by acting in the manner I have indicated. 

Accordingly he struck. Private information had satisfied 
Mr. Tayler that the chiefs of the disaffected native ^ 
were the Wdhdbi Maulavls. These men were the 
leaders of the most bigoted Muhammadan party Int 
ithe world, and as such commanded implicit obedience from thn 
’mass of Patnd Muhammadans, holding in their hands the strings 
of the contemplated movement. Prominent amongst these 
Maulavls were three men, Shdh Muhammad Husdn, Ahmsd 
Ulah, and Waiz-dl-Hakk. To seize these men openly wonld 
have provoked the outbreak which Mr. Tayler was careful to 
avoids But it was necessary for the public peace that thejr 
should be secured. Mr. l^yler, therefore, requested their pfiiK ' 
sen^, and the presence of others, to consult on the state 
a&irs. When the conference was over be allowed the 
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to d6|>aTt, but detained tbe three men I have named, informing 
t^m that in the then existing state of affairs it was 
neO^ssary that they should remain under supervision. arreateSJon. 
They politely aoquiescsed, and were conducted to a 
comfcurtable house near the Sikh encampment where suitable 
accommodation had been provided for them. 

This act occurred on the 19th of June. It was followed up 
by the arrest of Maulavf Mehdi, the patroling jnne 2 o. 
magistrate of the city, strongly suspected of con- Foiiowaup 
nivanoe with the disaffected. The next day, the* 

20th, the rank and file having been overawed by the seizure of 
their chiefs, Mr. Tayler issued a proclamation calling upon all 
citizens to deliver up their arms, within twenty-four hours, on 
pain of being proceeded against ; and another, forbidding all 
citizens, those excepted who might be specially exempted, from 
leaving their homes after 9 o’clock at night. 

These several measures were to a great extent successful. 
The disaffected were deprived of their most trusted 
leaders; several titousand stands of arms were peace- ^SSdMtionl* 
ably delivered up; nightly meetings of the con- 
g)irators ceased. As a first practical result, the judge, Mr. 
Farquharson, the opium agent, Mr. Garrett, and others, left 
their refuge at the opium godown, and returned to their 
houses. The second was the sudden diminution of the 
symptoms of disaffection throughout the districts under Mr. 
Tay ler’s ordei s. 

But the crisis was not over. Three days later a corporal of 
the native police, Wdris Ali by name, was arrested ^ 
at his own station, in Tirhut, under most suspicious preah dis- 
ciroumstances. Upon his person was found a bundle coteries of 
of letters implicating in the rebellious movement one 
Ali Karim, an influential Muhammadan gentleman, residing 
nine miles from Patn4. 

Mr. Tayler at once despatched the magistrate of Patnd, Mr. 
Lewis, to arrest this gentleman, placing at his dis- xhe chief 
posal a party of Sikh cavalry. But Mr. Lowis, 
listening to the voice of the native official who was 
to accompany him, resolved to act without the cavalry. The 
same friendly voice which had proffered this advice warned AU 
of the magistrate’s approach. When Mr. Lowis came in 
sight of his intended victim, the latter was mounteJl on an 
elephant. Mr. Lowis had at his disposal a small pony gig — 
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and Ills legs. As Ali Karim turned at once into the fields, hie 
was enabled easily to baffle his pursuer, and to escape. 

The order which Mr. Tayler’s bold measures had thus restored 
Jni 3 . without interruption till the 3rd of 

July. The disaffected had been thoroughly cowed. 
In the interval, however, reports of the massacre at Shdhja- 
hdnpiir, of the fall of Kdnhpur, of Fathpiir, and of Farruklidbad, 
came to re-animate their hopes. The attitude of the Sipahi 
regiments continued doubtful. 

But on the evening of the 3rd of July the long threatened 
Patnd rising occurred. Thanks, however, to the 
energetic measures already taken by Mr. Tayler, it 
occurred in a form so diluted that a continuation of 
the same daring and resolute policy sufficed to repress it. It 
happened in this wise. At the period on the 3rd already in- 
dicated, some two hundred Muhammadan fanatics, led by one 
Pfr Ali, a bookseller, noted for his enthusiasm for his religion 
and his hatred of the English, unfurled the green flag, and 
summoning by beat of drum others to join them rushed, calling 
upon Alldh, towards the Eoman Catholic Church, situate in the 
very heart of the city. On the news of this movement reaching 
Mr. Tayler, that gentleman directed Captain Rattray, attended 
by the magistrate, to march down with 150 Sikhs, whilst for the 
protection of the residents he put into operation the same precau- 
tions which had been adopted on the 7th of June, he hiuiself 
going in person to the houses nearest to his own. 

Meanwnile, and before the Sikhs had reached the spot, Dr. 

Lyall, the assistant to the opium agent, hearing the 
nS*LyaU. uproar, and thinking that his presence might over- 
awe the rioters, had galloped to the scene of action. 
As he approached the crowd several shots were fired at him. 
By one of these he was killed.’'^ 

The sight of a fallen European stimulated the fanaticism of 
the crowd, and produced on them the effect which the taste of 
blood arouses in a hungry tiger. They pushed onwards with 
renewed enthusiasm, their numbers being augmented at eYefy 
step. In a very few minutes, however, they found themselves 
face to face with Rattray’s 150 Sikhs. Between the opposing 
parties, far from sympathy, there was the hatred of race, the 
.... . ■ - . . ■ ■ . 

* His ikoe was at onoe so mutilated that it could not afterwards ba 
mc^ised 
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hatred of religion ; on the one side the newly aroused fanaticism, 
on the other the longed for opportunity to rep^iy many a covert 
insult. It can well be imagined what followed. 

Ihere was not a moment of parley. The rival guppiSjS. 
parties instantaneously clashed, and in a few 
seconds, the discipline and bayonets of the Sikhs suppressed 
the long threatened Patnd rising. 

The next day, and the day following, the city was searched 
for the ringleaders of the outbreak. Thirty-one 
were apprehended. Amongst these were Pir Ali, July 4-6. 
the actual leader, and Shekh Ghasita, the confidential 
servant of Liitf Ali Khan, the richest banker in the ringi^erl 
city. 

Of the thirty-one men who were apprehended, fourteen were 
tried and executed without delay. With them likewise was 
hanged the Waris Ali referred to in a previous page.* Two — 
the two above named — were remanded for further examination. 

Pacts seemed to speak strongly against them. It was clearly 
proved that Pir Ali was a main agent for promoting a crusade 
against the English ; that for months he and the Shekh Ghasita, 
above mentioned, had engaged and kept in pay numerous men 
who should be ready, when called upon, to fight for their 
religion and the Emperor of Dehli. But these operations had 
required a large outlay. Pir Ali was poor. His associate, 
Ghasita, was the hand of the great banker. But though it 
might have been fairly presumed that the great banker was 
implicated, no proceedings were, for the moment, taken against 
him. 

The two men, Pir Ali and Ghasita, were tried and hanged. 
Liitf Ali, arraigned subsequently on the charge of , j. 
harbouring a mutinous Sipahi, and acquitted by the 
judge on the ground of insufficient evidence, was promptly 
released, and shortly afterwards was welcomed and honoured as 
a martyr by the successor of Mr. Tayler 1 

But the outbreak was suppressed. It had been premature. 
A Pir Ali admitted, Mr. Tayleris strong measures had forced 
his hand and compelled him to strike before he was ready. But 
for those strong measures the conspiracy would have been 


* When taken to the gallows, this man called out in a loud voice, ** If there 

is any one here who pioiesses to be a friend of the King of Dehli, let 
oome and help me.** 
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silently hatched until the outbreak at Ddndpur should have 
given it the signal for explosion. 

Whilst Mr. Tayler, thus, in spite of the all but superhuman 
Major Holmes in his path, maintained order in the most 

^ ‘ disaifeoted city still under British rule in India, and 

in the districts immediately contiguous, Major Holmes, com- 
manding the 12th Irregular Cavalry, acting in concert with him 
and pursuing the same system, prevented an outbreak in the 
frontier district of 8igauU. It is true, indeed, that Major 
Holmes still believed in his native soldiers, and equally true 
that up to the moment of their actual outbreak — almost simul- 
taneot's with that at 1 aiiapur— they had shown no symfttom of 
disaffection. But this belief on the part of Major Holmes was 
so generally shared by the officers of the Bengal army, that it 
should attract no surprise. It was natural that the officers 
sliould l^>olieve in uten with whom they had been associated 
twenty, thirty, and fort\ years ; who had followed them unhesita- 
tingly through the snows of Kabul ; whose forefathers had 
seived with goodwil in the expeditions against Egypt, and the 
isles of France and Bourbon ; and who had protested against the 
indignity of bein,i STispected. That was natural enough. But 
it was not naturjil that the Goveinment, raised above the 
passions and prejudices of regime" ta I officeis, should more than 
share their sympathies. With the far wider scope open to their 
view the Government ])ossessed means, not available to the 
officers, of testing the truth of the lip-service so fieely proffeied 
by the men. It is impossible to say how much loss of life, how 
much misery, how much evil vrould have been avoided h «d the 
Government of India not refused to take from the native troops 
of the Dandpui division the arms, which their own Sipahi-trained 
Major-General had assured them, would be loyalH used only if 
no groat temptation <»r excitement should assail them ! 

Still, order was maintained. . The means employed to assure 
Contrast be- Order, whilst they gained for Mr. Tayler the 

tween Mr. Confidence of the English planters and traders 
Mr^ KaUiday. throughout the province, were not at all to the taste of 
* the Government of Bengal. Of Mr. Halliday I have 
already spoken. It is scarcely to be doubted that if that 
gentleman and Mr. Tayler could have changed places ; if the 
latter had lieen Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the former 
Commissioner of the Patn4 division, whilst the affaiis of Bengal 
would not certainly have suffered, the nature of the rule at 
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Patnd would have been widely different. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that whilst the policy of Mr. Tayler, 
oondemtied, as we shall see, by Mr. H.»lli»lay saved Patna; the 
policy of concealing froru the public view facts which it was of 
vital impoitance that the public should know, — of coquetting, 
so to speak, with armed rebels, — advocated by that gentleman, 
and employed so uselessly in Calcutta and its vicinity, would, if 
followed in a city such as Patna and in a province such as 
Bihar, have played the game of, and given victory to, the 
disaffected. The PatnA rising, so easily suppressed hj Mr. 
Tayler, would most certainly have been a black day in the 
calendar of Mr. Halliday. 

I rept at, under Mr. Tayler, order was maintained, under most 
difficult circumstances, in Patna. About PatnA, then, so long as 
he should remain there, no apprehetision was felt. But the case 
was not so with respect to DAnapiir. There, the SipAhis 
remained armed and trusted. In spite of intercepted letters, of 
men occasionally caught m mutinous acts, the Government 
continued to trust to the chance that “ no great temptation or 
excitement” would induce them to rise. 

Far ditfereiit was the feeling of the European community of 
Caloiitta. These had important interests in BihAr, European 
large districts of which were watered and fertili^sed interests m 
by their capital. These interests seemed to depend ‘ 
entirely on the good behaviour of the Sipahis. To many of them 
it was a question of wealth or poverty, to th* se on i he spot of 
death or of existence. In Mr. Tayler they had absolute con- 
fidence. His measures had warded off one danger. But the 
other still remained, clear, vivid, threatening ; ready to burst 
forth at atjy moment ; safe to encounter no opposition capable of 
restraining it for an hour. 

That the possibility of such an outbreak had escaped the 
attention of the Government o^ lu'iia there is evidence to 
disprove. It may have been, as his latest apologist has asserted, 
that Lord Canning refrained at an earlier date from issuing a dis- 
aiming order because he was waiting for ** fresh remforcements, 
when the game would be more in his own hands.” But in the 
early part of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. Not only 
so, but those very reinforcements, consisting of a wing of the d7tn 
Foot and of th« 6th Fusiliers, had received orders to proceed to- 
wards the north-west in steamers, touching at DanApiir on the 
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Here then was the opportunity — the opportunity which 
Favourable 0 "would take from the Government the last excuse 
portunuyfor^iB- nor to disarm the native regiments, unless they 
purSp^?B?^^ were prepaied to avow that they would trust 
rather to the chance of the Sipdhis remaining 

quiescent. 

The Government considered the question carefully and with 
attention. They anived at a decision fatal alike to their 
prescience as statesmen, and to the true conception of the 
responsibilities of men placed, fortuitously perhaps, but very 
really, in a position of absolute power. They cast from their 
shoulders the entire responsibility. They would not order that 
the regiments should retain their arms ; neither would they 
The Govetnment direct that they should be disarmed. They left 
transfer their re- the decision to Major-General Lloyd, commanding 
lif^jor-Gcnera^ the Danapur division— the officer who had already 

Lloyd. reported his belief that the Sipaliis “ would remain 

quiet, unless some great tiunptation or excitement should assail 
them, in which case, I fear, they could not be relied upon.” 
The Government thus constituted Major-General Ijloyd the sole 
judge as to whether such temptation or such excitement was 
likely to arise.* 

This decision of the Government was not published, but the 
purport of it was privately conveyed to the mercantile com- 
munity of Calcutra. It failed to satisfy the members of that 
community. They saw that the responsibility had been only 


* The order of the acting Oommander-in-Chief, Sir Patrick Grant, speaking 
the voice of the Government, runs thus : “ The first detachment of H.M.’s 
5th Fusiliers left Chinsurah this morning, on flats towed by steamers, in 
progress towards Baniras, and the remaining portion of the regiment will 
follow by the same means of transit to-morrow and Friday. If, when the 
regiment reaches Dandpiir, you see reason to distrust the native troops, and 
you entertain an opinion that it is desirable to disarm them, you are at lil^rty 
to disembark the 5th Fusiliers to assist you in this object ,* but, it is impera- 
tively uecesswy that the detention of the regiment should be limited to the 
shortest possible period. If you decide on disarming, it should extend to all 
three regiments, and it should be carefully explained that it is merely a 
measure of preoaution to save the well-disnosed to be led to commit tbemsefyes 
by the machinations of designing scoundrels, some few of whom are always 
to be found, even in the best regiments. If resistance to authority is ex- 
hibited,*^ the most prompt and decided measures for its instant repression 
should be adopted.” The reader will observe that this letter contains no 
order, but simply throws the responsibility of ordering tiie diaaviamg on 
the 'Major-General 
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moved. It had been shifted from the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment to the shoulders of Major-General Lloyd. That officer was 
known to be opposed to disarming ; to entertain a belief that he 
could carry those under his command through the crisis without 
having resort to so extreme a measure. In the opinion of the 
mercantile community, then, the decision arrived at by the 
Government seemed equivalent to a refusal to order disarming. 

Impressed with the conviction of the certain evil which must 
follow a conclusion so adverse to their interests, July ly. 
to the interests of the province, of the Empire, 
and to public order, the merchants of Calcutta mon8trote^!^ 
determined, as a last resource, to make, in the Lord Canning, 
most temperate language, a personal appeal to Lord Canning. 
On the 17th of July, then, two days after they had been 
informed of the resolution at which the Government had 
arrived, the merchants solicited the Governor-General to receive 
from their body a deputation, charged with their ideas on the 
state of affairs in Tirhut and Bihdr. 

Lord Canning agreed to receive, and did on the 20th receive, 
the deputation. Its spokesman, Mr. Daniel Mackin- 
lay, a gentleman who carried with him the confidence ^ 
of all Calcutta, began by pointing out how the mercantile 
interests were involved in the maintenance of peace and order; 
how both were threatened by the attitude of the native regi- 
ments at Danapur ; how the disarming of those regiments would 
quiet the public mind and restore confidence ; how that a most 
favourable opportunity for carrying out that measure then 
presented itself, inasmuch as the 6th Fusiliers, who had left Cal- 
cutta by steamer on the 1 2th, would reach Dan4pfir on or about 
the 22nd ; that they, disembarking, could very easily, in conjunc- 
tion with the 10th Eegiment on the spot, disarm the native regi- 
ments, and then, re-embarking, proceed on their up 
ward journey. Such were the points submitted in re- 
spectful language by the spokesman of the deputation. 

Lord Canning, in a curt and ceremonious speech, refused to 
accede to the request preferred. 

The events that followed can only be regarded as the conse- 
quence of the decisions of the Government of India. 

These decisions may be thus briefly stated ; — 1st, a 
refusal to order the disarming of the Ddnapfir brigade c^ovem- 
at the period when the troops south of D4n4pur were ”^**‘^* 
being msarmed, when those north of it were mutinying, and 
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when the greatest disaffeotion in the city and in the districts 
close to Ddnaptir were daily being brought to light ; 2ndlyy the 
rejection of the request of the merchants of Calcutta to order 
the disarming when the strength in Europeans had been 
greatly increased; 3rdly, the transfer of responsibility to an 
officer who was known to be opposed to the disarming of the 
native troops under his command. 

I now proceed to relate the consequences of these decisions. 

Major-General Lloyd was armed, we have seen, with the 
power, should he think fit, to detain the 6th 
Soyd dewdw Fusiliers at Ddndpfir, and, acting with them and 
thea the 10th Eegiment, to disarm the three native 

® ^ regiments of his command. Major-General Lloy<l 

winced under this responsibility. He did not like it at all. He 
could not resolve to make use of the powers with which he was 

July 22 entrusted. When, therefore, on the 22nd of July, 
the main body of the 6th Fusiliers ariived off 
Danapfir, he did not order them to disembark, he did not 
even detain them. They proceeded without delay on their 
way. 

But no sooner had they left than Major-General Lloyd began 
to doubt whether he had acted rightly. He could not call them 
back. But it happened two days later, whilst the Major-General 
was half regretting, half doubting, that two companies of the 
37th Regiment arrived off the station. Major-General Lloyd 
at once directed the disembarkation of these men. 

But he had not even then brought himself to the point of 
ordering disarming. Nor could he, even with these new troops 
at his disposal, persuade himself to direct the necessary measure. 
The responsibility thrust upon him by the Government pressed 
him down. Like all weak men, weighted with a burden to 
which their intellect and their nerve are alike unequal, Major- 
General Lloyd hesitated. In the midst of his hesitation he 
bethought him of a half-measure — a measure which, he believed, 
would render the Sip&his powerless and yet save 
their honour. He decided to leave them th6ir 
percussion-muskets, but to deprive them of their 

c ouoapi. p^j.0|jg8iQn.^pQ I 

That the reader may clearly understand the danger with 
which such a measure was fraught, it is necessary that 1 should 
give a short description of the station of D4n4pfir, and of its 
AiiUtazy plan. 
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D^ndpiiiir lies ten miles from the city of Patn&, six from the 
civil station of Baukipur, in which reside the 
European officials. The native town occupies the 
easteinmost point of the station, that nearest to 
Patna. Close to the town is a large square, tenanted mainly by 
European troops. Adjoining this on its western side is a smaller 
square in which are the better quarters of the European officers. 
Beyond this a few detached houses, and beyond these again, the 
lines or huts occupied by the Sipdhis. Further on stiU, at the 
westernmost point of the station, was the magazine, in which 
were stored, amongst other items, the percussion-caps for the 
use of the regiments. To remove these caps from this magazine 
into the square occupied by the Europeans, the whole length of 
the native lines would thus have to be traversed; It would not 
be possible to conceal from the Sipahis the nature of the measure 
which should thus be carried out. They would most certainly 
divine its reason. Surely, then, in deciding to deprive the 
Sipahis of their percussion-caps, Major-General Lloyd was 
placing in their way that very temptation, and arousing in 
their minds that very excitement, which, he had reported to 
Government, would almost certainly incite them to mutiny 1 

Having received only the permission, not the order, to disarm, 
and not being able to nerve himself to a measure of a chaiaoter 
so pointed, Major-General Lloyd directed tbe carrying out of a 
scheme far less decisive and infinitely more dangerous. A 
par.ide of the European troops was ordered for the mt)ming of 
the 25th ; and it was directed that whilst the troops should 
rejnain in the great square, already referred to, two carts should 
be sent to bring into that square the percussion-cap cases from 
the magazine. 

The order was obeyed. The 10th Foot, two companies of the 
37ih Kegiment, and the company of European juiy 26 . 
Artillery were drawn up on the morning of the First con^ 
25th in the great square, and tbe two carts were 
despatched to the magazine under the charge of an Lloyd's imif- 
offlcer and a small guard. The carts reached the 
magazine, were loaded with the cap-cases, and set out on their 
return. As they passed the lines of the 7th Native Infantry, the 
Sipahis showed the greatest excitement. Those who were being 
paraded for guard summoned their comrades to join them in 
preventing the carrying off of the caps. Their officers, however, 
succeeded is pacifying them. The men of the 8th Native 
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Infantry were less demonstrative. Those of the 40th even 
showed a disposition to oppose the angry demonstrations of the 
men of the 7 th. For the moment the diflSoulty was tided over; 

the cap-cases were brought safely into the square, 
rent BtuS. parade was dismissed. The General, per- 

fectly satisfied with the manner in which ho had 
solved the difficult question and believing, as he says himself, 
that the Sipahis would feel it “ quite madness to attempt resist- 
ance with only fifteen caps per man,** determined then to 
carry out another measure, still more delicate, still 
Qenerift’ more likely to cauho opposition. He issued orders 
ceeTSirthor Commandants to hold a second 

parade of their regiments without arms, that after- 
noon, and to take from the men the caps in the regimental 
magazines and those in their actual possession. 

A more difficult operation than that entrusted to the regi- 
mental officers of the native regiments can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Nor, in the presence of the manifestation of the 7th 
Native Infantry in the morning, is it possible to imagine how 
the Major-General could have believed that the Sipahis would 
calmly surrender the one thing still in their own hands which 
made their muskets valuable. However, the order of the 
Major-General had to be carried out, and the regiments were 
paraded at 1 o’clock. 

At that parade the General was not present. Neither had he 
taken the precaution to order the attendance of the European 
troops of the garrison. In point of fact, at the hour ordered by 
the General himself for the parade, the European troops 
were in their barracks, eating their dinners. The General 
himself, after giving some vague instructions as to how to act 
in case of a difficulty which he regarded as impossible, pro- 
ceeded on board a river steamer which had arrived that 
morning. He stepped on board just after the mutiny, now 
about to be recorded, had broken out. 

On the men falling in without arms the several commanding 
officers directed the native officers to collect t£e 
SrSili reSn! ^ pouoh from each Sip^hi, explaining to them as 
they did so that the measure was one of precaution 
desired to save the well-disposed from being led away by the 
machinations of those bent on mischief. The native officers, 
who probably sympathised in a great measure wilJ^ their men, 
might as wqU have spoken to the winds. The demand for the 
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C5aps, was, in the 7th and 8th Eegiments, the signal for mutiny. 
The men rushed tumultaously to the bells of arms, seized their 
muskets, and began to fire on their officers. The 40th showed 
some hesitation, but, after a short period of doubt, they too were 
carried away by the example of their comrades. 

Whilst this was happening, Major-General Lloyd was 
stepping on board the sterner, and the European 
soldiers were at their dinners. The Major-General -Tn^how u 
had previously arranged, however, that in the event wasnotsup- 
of any disturbance two muskot-shots should be fired * 
in quick succession by the European guard at the hospital — 
a large building between the smaller square and the native 
lines, and commanding a good view of the latter. At half- 
past 1 o’clock the report of those shots informed Major-General 
Lloyd and the Europeans that the native regiments had 
mutinied. 

No sooner was the signal given than the “ assembly ” sounded 
in the large square. The 10th Regiment turned out under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick, two coin})anies of the 37th under 
the senior captain present ; the artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huyshe. But there was no one to take the command. 
Major-General Lloyd states that he had previously given 
instructions how to act on an emergency to Colonel Huyshe, 
and that he considered that these orders would ensure the 
attack and pursuit of the mutineers by the European infantry 
and artillery. Uneasy at the quiescent attitude of the troops, 
he, at a later peiiod of the afternoon, despatched one staff 
officer to order the guns to advance, and another to direct the 
officer commanding the detachment of the 37th Foot to place 
himself under the orders of Colonel Fenwick. 

Whether the, orders of the Majoi -General, given, it must be 
remembered, before the event, were sufficiently clear and 
precise, may be doubted. This at least is certain, that his 
absence from the parade-ground caused considerable delay in 
the advance of the troops. When at last they did move from 
tli^ir ground it was too late. No one knew where the Major- 
General was ; neither the Commander of the 10th Regiment, 
nor the Commander of the battery of artillery, considered 
himself invested with power to act in the absence of the M&jor- 
General. And it was only when, after a prolonged delay, tho 
two staff officers referred to hurried up from the steamer that 
the order to advance was issued. 
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Meanwhile, the mutineers, astonished at their easy triumph, 
The mun- seeing that they were being disturbed only by 

neersBtori some shots fired by the guard at the hospital, 
for rah. liaBtf 3 ned to divest themselves of their red coats, to 
pouch all the caps in the regimental store, and to start off as 
fast as they could towards the river S6n, in the direction of 
Arah. A few of them attempted to cross the Ganges ; but the 
steamer, on board of which was the Major-General, effectually 
prevented this movement. 

When, then, the European troops reached the native lines, 
they found that the Sipahis had already disappeared. 

^wued. They set fire to their huts, and then halted for 
orders. No orders came. The Major-General was 
still on board the steamer, and no one cared to usurp his 
powers. 

Such was the rising of Dandpur, — a rising long foreseen, and 
yet managed as though it had been regarded as 
impossible. Who was to blame ? First and princi- 
pally, certainly, the Government of India, which, 
though warned in a manner compared to which ti>e hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast after it had been 
interpreted was an insoluble mystery, not only persistently 
declined to take upon itself the responsibility of ordering the 
disarming of ihe Sipdhis, but thrust that resp^msibility upon an 
ofiScer unfit, mentally and physically, to bear it. Secondly, and 
only to a less degree than the Government, Major-General 
Lloyd himself, who, under the weight of the responsibility 
thrust upon him, prelerred to a derided, though simple and 
easy plan, a scheme elaborate and delicate, ceitain to wound 
whilst likely to fail ; and who, further, deprived that scheme of 
all possibility of success by absenting himself from the parade- 
ground at the critical moment, and by leaving the European 
troops without orders. Had Major-General Lloyd mounted his 
horse and led on the European troops when the signal of 
mutiny reached him, the mutiny would have been crushed in 
the bud, and the terrible consequences which followed wofild 
have been averted.* 


* General Lloyd states in a letter to Sir John Kaye, that he hnd no hone 

iu Oiuttoniuents. My stable was two miles distant, and being unable at that 
time to walk far or much, I thought I should be most useful on board the 
steamer witli guns and riflemen, &o.** But surely, at such a crisis, whilst a 
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Precisely on the day on which these events were taking place 
at DanAp^r, a bloodier tragedy was enacted at Sigauli, the 
frontier station of the division. Here was quartered the 12th 
Irrej^ular Cavalry, commanded by Major Holiues, 

I have said that Major Holmes trusted his men, and 
he showed the absolute trust that he felt in them. 

In dealing with a great crisis he went all the lengths of the 
great Lord Strafford. He was urgent for a “ thorough ” policy, 
for a prompt and sharp punishment for overt acts of treason and 
disaffection. Impressed with these views, he took the law into 
his own hands. He proclaimed, on his own authority, martial 
law in the five civil districts contiguous to his own station. 
Trusting absolutely, as I have said, his men, he sent them out 
in detached parties of from twenty to fifty all over these 
districts to overawe the disaffected and to maintain order. 
Every iSipahi or mutineer caught in the act of rebellion he 
caused to be seized, tried by a court-martial, and, if found 
gu lty, hanged. In all this he acted with the cordial approval 
of the Commissioner of Patna, for whom he had the highest 
admiration. It is probable that if the strain on his men had 
been eased a little eurlmr Major Holmes would have carried his 
district through the crisis. Hut the inaction of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the JIanapur regiments, and probably the 
knowledge that a concerted movement between them and the 
native landowners would soon come to maturity, were too much 
for his men. Tliey determined to cast off the mask. On the 
evening of the 25th of July, then, four troopers suddenly 
attacked Major Holmes and his wife, a daughter Murder of 
of tlie heroic Sale, and killed them. The other Major and 
Europeans in the statiim shared the same fate. The ”* 
mutinous soldiers then plundered the treasury, and let them- 
selves loose on the country, now at their mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile community, expressed on the 20th 
of July to Lord Canning, were thus promptly realised. Lord 
Canning had on that date refused to order disarming. The 
trodps not disarmed, had mutinied, and on the 25th the richest 
I province in Iiidia wa« at their mercy. 


very del cate meaeiire ordered by him was in operation, Major-General Lfoyd 
ou.’ht at leaht to have taken care not oniy to have his horse m cantonments, 
but that it should remain saddled and ocooutxed at his very door. The duty 
of a i^eneral is to command. 
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I now return to Fatnd. The event so long dreaded, so long 
Row Hr. foreseen, to guard against the effects of which so 
toier met many precautions had been taken by the Commis- 
^ filoner, nad now occurred. The native troops had 
revolted ; Bihdr was without force to resist them. Early in 
the day of the 25th, Mr. Tayler had received from Ddnapdr 
intelligence which left on his mind no doubt that the crisis 
there was imminent. He at once summoned the residents to the 
protection afforded by his house. The residents had scarcely 
arrived when the sound of the firing of the two guns announced 
that the outbreak had occurred. Later in this day of suspense 
intelligence arrived that the mutineers had left the station, and 
that the European troops had not followed them. The direction 
taken by the native troops was unknown, but Mr. Tayler, 
guided by a true military instinct, determined at once to do all 
in his power to intercept them. He organized, therefore, a 
party of volunteers, and combining with them fifty Sikhs, fifty 
native police, and a small levy of horse, detached the party that 
night to Phulwari, about eight miles from Patna, there to 
bivouac for the night. He sent intimation of this movement to 
Major-General Lloyd, with a request that he would detach a 
small body of the 10th Foot to co-operate with this party, 
should he nave reason to believe that theSipahis had taken that 
route. 

The dawn of the following day, however, disclosed to Mr. 
Tayler the evil which, at the moment, appeared the more 
formidable of the two — the mutiny of the 12th Irregulars, and 
the murder of their commandant and others. This event gave 
to affairs a most serious aspect. A whole regiment of cavalry 
was thus let loose on the country, and it was diflScult to say in 
what quarter they would strike their blow. An absolute 
necessity was thus created that all the available means of 
defence should be concentrated. The detachment, then, was at 
once withdrawn from Phulwari. The fate of Patna and of 
Bihdr seemed now to depend upon the conduct of Major- 
General Lloyd. Should he have directed a rapid pursuft in 
force of the mutineers all might yet be well. 

But at Ddndpur affairs had taken a very different turn. The 
^ native troops had, we have already seen, been 

allowed time to march clean away with their 
muskets and their ammunition. The European 
troops after burning the native huts, had, in consequence of 
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the absence of the Major-General, returned to their barracks. 
No one knew certainly the ultimate direction which the 
Sipahis might take. It was believed, however, that their 
passage across the Ganges having been prevented, they would 
march on Arah. 

Here was an opportunity such as a real soldier would have 
clutched at — an opportunity of repairing every Major-Oene- 
mistake, of atoning for all shortcomings. Dividing rai Lloyd’s 
the district of Shahabad, of which Arah was the 
capital, from that of Tatna, and some fourteen miles south-west 
of Danapur, is the river Son, swollen at that season by con- 
tinuous rain, and traversable only by boats, not then collected. 
Had Major-General Lloyd, on landing from the steamer that 
evening, at once detached a strong force of infantry and 
artillery in pursuit of the mutineers, lie must have caught them 
in flagrante delicto^ with an unfordable river in their rear. 

But such an action was far above the calibre of the mind of 
Major-General Lloyd. He has placed on record 
that probably a direct pursuit would not have been 
of much avail. ^ A dim idea of tho use which might 
be made of the Son river to stop the enemy prompted him 
however, the following morning, to send some rifle- j . 
men- in a steamer up that river, but there was not 
sufficient draught of water, and the steamer and riflemen 
returned, having accomplished nothing. But before they 
arrived the Major-General had received information which 
diverted his thoughts entirely, for the moment, from an offen- 
sive movemettl, and directed them to the securing of the 
safety of his garrison by intrenching Dandpflr.f 

The information referred to was to the effect that Kflnwar 


* His words are: “It is ^rhaps to be regretted that some (European 
troops) were not sent that night or next morning, but only a small party, in 
comparison to the strength of the mutineers, could have been detachetl ; no 
guns could have gone, and as the mutineers avoided the road and kept to tho 
fields, where they could scarcely have been effectivcdy followed by a small 
parfy of Europeans, they probably would not Itave been of much use.” It 
is difficult to see the force of this argument. The hmh road to Arah was 
traversable by artillery. Though the Sipdhis might have spread over the 
fields they } et followt d the line of that road. 

t “ Th.it «rfternoon the General wrote to tell me he proposed intrencihing 
Dduaptir as it was ascertained that the mutineers had gone off in a body towar<u 
Arah, and it was apprehended by him that they might be joined by Kdnwar 
iSingh, and return to attack D^apur.” — W. Taylefs “ Patna Criaia* ** 

VOL. HI. E 
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Singliy the great landowner mentioned in a pr^vions page, 
whose estates lay in the vicinity of Arab, and along the banks 
of the S 6 n, had raised his tenantry and was about to join the 
mutinous Sipdhis. 

Kdnwar Singh, a EAjpdt chieftain of ancient lineage, had 
been made an enemy of the English rule by the 
action of our revenue system. The action of this 
system, which he imperfectly understood, had re- 
duced his means so considerably that some short time, before 
the outbreak of the mutiny his estates had been placed in 
liquidation. Still, there was one case pending which, if 
decided in his favour, would go a great way towards recouping 
his losses. After the mutiny had broken out, and when 
Kdnwar Singh was eagerly watching the turn of events, doubt- 
ful as to the course which he should pursue, the law courts 
decided this case against him. About the same time the 
supporting hand of Government was withdrawn from the 
management of his case.* Thenceforward his mind was made 
up. Old as he was, and he had seen eighty summers, he 
resolved to seize the first opportunity of striking a blow for his 
freedom. When he learned, therefore, that the Sipdhis at 
D^ndpfir had successfully risen and were marching towards 
Arah, he resolved to co-operate with them with all his power. 

This was the information which influenced M^jor-General 
Mr Ta ler moment, an 3^ fuither move- 

throws^iiiL ment, and to intrench himself at Danapur. But the 
breach^ Commissioner of Patnd, to whom he had imparted 
his resolve, deprecated it with all the fervour of his 
daring and energetic nature. He implored the General to 
pursue the rebels immediatel3\ He pointed out that there 
might be yet time to catch them before they could cross 


♦ It would appear that Kduwar Singh had engaged, wlien his estates were 

5 laced in liquidation, to raise a sum of £200,000 for the payment of his 
ehts. Naturally some delay occurred in raising so large a. sum ; the money, 
however, was gradualljr coming in when the Board of Revenue informed him, 
through the Commissioner of Patua, that unless he sliould raise the w\jole 
sum within one montlu tliey would recommend the Government “to witlidraw 
all interference witli his ufiairs, and to abandon the management of his 
8.” This decision of the Board of Revenue was regarded by Kiinwar 
Singh, and very naturally, as tantamount to the sequestration of^is property. 
Tlie course of the Board of Revenue was strongly objected to by Mr. Tayler, 
—who even went so far as to protest against it in a private letter to Mir. 
Holliday— hut in vain. 
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the S6n; that vigour and energy would yet retrieve the 
disaster. 

Had Mr. Tayler been Major-General Commanding the 
Danaptir division, the disaster would have been retrieved 
promptly and effectually. But, in that case, there would 
have been no disaster to retrieve. As it was he could only 
advise. 

Further information, to which I am about to refer, added 
force to Mr. Tayler’s recommendations, and at last deter- 
mined the Major-General to detach a force in pursuit of the 
Sipahis. 

Intelligence that the Sipdhis had crossed the S6n and were 
besieging Arab caused the Major-General to detach, 
on the evening of the 27th, a body of 193 men belong- Troops are 
ing to the 37th Regiment, in a steamer. The com- 
mander of this steamer was directed to steam up the ^ 

Son, and to land the troops at the point where the road to Arah 
joins the river, 'i'he instructions given to the troops were that 
they should, on being landed, proceed to Arah, and bring away 
the civilians there besieged. It happened, however, that 
the steamer, running on after the moon had 
gone down, stuck fast on a sand-bank. Major- oeneTair^ 
General Lloyd then resolved to recall his troops and 
attempt nothing more. But Mr. Tayler succeeded 
in inducing him to change his mind. The Major-General, then, 
in consultation with the captain of a river-steamer ^ 

but just arrived, directed that a party of 250 men ^cour^Si 
from the 10th foot, with 70 Sikhs and some volun- to perse- 
teers, should leave Dandpur in the morning of the 
29th, in the steamer, which, picking up on its way the flat 
attached to the steamer which had stranded, should 
convey the troops, commanded by Colonel Fenwick, July 2». 
up the S6n, to the point previously indicated. 

Some difficulties raised by the commander of the steamer 
caused the reduction of the European force by 100 men. The 
remainder constituting too small a command for an officer of 
high rank, Colonel Fenwick remained behind, and Captain 
Dunbar of the same regiment took the whole body under his 
orders. The steamer, with her 150 Europeans and 
70 Sikhs, taking also two gentlemen volunteers, 
left Danapur amid the enthusiasm of the European 
population, picked up the detachment of the 37th Begijucnt, 

E 2 
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reached the appointed spot in safety, and began to disembark 
the troops at 2 p.m. Before recounting their further moYements 
I must return to the revolted Sipdhis. 

Those Sipdhis, leaving Danapur with their arms and accoutre- 
The muti- ments, had arrived at the Son on the morning of 
the 26th. For want of means to cross the river 

® they did not reach the opposite bank till the evening. 

In the interval the servants of K6nwar Singh had been busy in 
collecting boats for the mass, whilst as many as could be con- 
veyed crossed by the ferry. Before night had set in every man 
was on the opposite bank. Short was the consultation that 
followed. Kunwar Singh himself was on the spot, and, under 
the influence of the advice of this honoured Kajput landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arah, slaughter the residents, and 
plunder the treasury. The subsequent movements of the little 
army would necessarily depend on circumstances, but it was an 
object with Kiln war Singh to keep the Sipahis, if possible, 
within the limits of Bihar. 

A groat portion of the expectations of the Sipdhis were 
realised almost at once. Having reached Arab, they released 
the prisoners from the gaol (27th of July), plundered the 
treasury, and then set forth to slaughter the European resi- 
dents. But in the attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposition on which they had not 
counted. 

The residents of Arah, in fact, had not awaited in idleness 
the visit which they had deemed always possible, 
and which, since the 25th, had been certain. One 
of their number, Mr. Vicars Boyle, a civil engineer connected 
with the railway, had, from a very early peiiod, 
regarded it as quite a possible contingency that the 
^ station might be attacked by the mutineers. He, 

therefore, despite the jeers of some, and the covert ridicule of 
others, had fortified the smaller of the two houses in his com- 
pound in a manner which would enable it, if defended, to resist 
any sudden assault. This house was a small detached building, 
about fifty feet square, having one storey above the basement, 
and surmounted by a flat roof. As soon as a message from 
Ddndpfir brought the information of the successful rise and 
departure of the Sipdhis, the residents resolved to take advantage 
of Mr. Boyle’s prescience, and to defend themselves in his house 
against the enemy. Supplies of all kind^ — meal, wine* beer, 
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watar, biscuit, and sheep — ^had been gradually stored up by 
Mr. Boyle during the month. 

Additional means of defence were now provided. Ammuni- 
tion was collected ; loopholes were drillod in the walls, and 
sand-bags were placed on the roof. At the same time, the front 
portion of the other and larger house in the same compound, 
about fifty yards distant from the improvised fortress, was 
entirely demolished, so as to prevent it from affording shelter 
to any possible assailants. 

The European and Eurasian residents in Arab amounted in 
number to fifteen ; but there was besides a Muhammadan 
gentleman, whose fate was joined to theirs.* With so small a 
garrison, a successful defence of Mr. Boyle^s house would have 
been impossible. But with the prescience which, in those 
trying days, marked every act of the prescient Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. Tayler had, in anticipation of the 
crisis, despatched to Arah fifty of Kattray’s Sikhs. Mr? 

These men were on the spot, and they too cast in 
their lot with the English. The united garrison thus num- 
bered nearly seventy souls, and these, when information reached 
them of the crossing of the Son by the Sipahis, threw them- 
selves, armed with their muskets, their guns, and their rifles, 
into the house of refuge, resolved to defend it to the very 
last. 

Great, then, was the surprise of the Sipahis when, having 
released the prisoners and plundered the treasury, 
they set forth to slaughter the Europeans, they 
found that their progress was stayed by the occu- 
pants of one small house. Still confident in their numbers^ and 
elated by the success which had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken order, towards 
the last refuge of their enemy. The garrison reserved their 
fire till the Sipahis came within range, but they then let fly 


• • The garrison consisted of Mr. Littledale, the judge ; Mr. Combe, the 
collector ; Mr. Herwald Wake, magistrate ; Mr. Colvin, assistant ; Dr. Halls, 
surgeon ; Mr. Field and Mr. Anderson of the opium department ; Mr. Vicars 
Boyle'; Saiad Azmi-ud-din Khan, deputy collector; Mr. Dacosta; Mr. 
Godfrey; Mr. Cork; Mr. Tait; Mr. Delpeison; Mr. Hoyle; and Mr. de 
Souza. The Sikh force consisted of a native lieutenant and two native 
sergeants, two corporals, forty-five privates, a water-carrier, and a cook. The 
charge of the defences was entrust^ to Mr. Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. Herwald 
Wa& took the command in chief of the garrison. 
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with BO Bare an aim that the rebels fell back snrprised and 
The defence, disconcerted. These, changing their tactics, then 
dispersed into groups, and, taking possessfon of the 
larger house, commenced from it and from behind the trees near 
it, a cdhtinnons fire on the garrison. The commanding position 
and the artificial defences of the smaller house enabled the 
latter to return the fire with terrible effect. Not a Sipahi dare 
expose his person. If he chanced to do so, a bullet from a 
musket behind the sand-bags on the roof was certain to find 
out his weak point. 

Meanwhile the Sipdhis had discovered that a portion of the 
garrison were Sikhs. They had some men of that nation in 
their own ranks. These were commissioned to use every 
possible argument to win over their countrymen. When the 
offer to share with them the plunder of the treasuries, of those 
sacked and of those still to be sacked, proved unavailing, threats 
of the doom which hung over them were freely used. The 
most earnest appeals to their nationality and their religion were 
alike rejected. Eattray’s Sikhs remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment which gave them their salt. 

During the next day the rebels brought two guns to bear on 
Jtii 28 besieged edifice. From these they fired every 

^ ’ possible kind of projectile on which they could lay 
hands. They riddled the walls of the house, but they did not 
lessen the courage of the garrison. A musketry fire, carefully 
husbanded, yet used unsparingly whenever a chance presented 
itself, told them, in unmistakeable language, that they were 
still defied. This did not, however, prevent the rebels from 
offering terms. Possibly the Sipdhis were acquainted with the 
story of Kdnhpiir. But it is certain that every evening a 
Sipdhi standing behind the pillar of the larger house, sum- 
moned the garrison, in the name of their General, a Subahdar 
of the 8th Eegiment Native Infantry, to surrender on 
conditions. 

The following day, the 29th, the same tactics were continue^, 
July 29. enemy’s guns being shifted from point to point 
so as to bear on the weakest point of the besieged 
housf?, but with the effect only of increasing the damage effected 
in the outer wall* 

At last the enemy succeeded in placing the largest of the two 
field-pieces on the top of the vacated house, and began to direct 
a fire on the smaller house as fast as they could coUeot or 
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improvise cannon-balls* But nothing intimidated the gallant 
men who formed the garrison. When the enemy raised a 
barricade on the roof of the adjoining house, the besieged raised 
one still higher on their own. When provisions began to fail, 
a sally procured more. In fact all the means that courage, 
labour, daring, and energy could suggest were used to the fullest 
extent to baffle the enemy. 

At midnight on that day, the 29th, the garrison were aroused 
by the sound of repeated volleys of musketry about a mile 
distant, in the direction of the S6n river. For a moment hope 
suggested the idea that the garrison of Danapur was about to 
relieve them. But the hope flickered and died almost as soon 
as it had received life. The sound of the firing became more 
and more distant — at last it ceased altogether. It was clear 
that the relieving party had been driven back. 

We left that party, consisting of 343 Europeans, 70 Sikhs, 
and two gentlemen volunteers, 415 in all, having 
just succeeded in effecting their disembarkation, at SiPs march.’ 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the 29th, on the point 
nearest to the station of Arah. The order was at once issued 
for the men to dine, when suddenly firing was heard from the 
advance-guard. It was ascertained that this firing had been 
caused by the presence of a body of Sipahis on the banks of a 
wide and deep rivulet, about two miles distant, and upon whom 
the advanced guard had opened fire. On receiving the fire the 
Sipahis retreated. Then, though pressed to stop and bivouac 
for the night, Captain Dunbar di^^termined to push on at once. 
It is true that his men were fasting ; but it was a fine moon- 
light night, and both officers and men were cheered by the 
news brought by the villagers that the garrison was still 
holding out, whilst the sound of the booming of the guns in the 
direction of Arah showed that our countrymen were hardly 
pressed. Fifteen miles lay before the men, through a well- 
wooded country, traversed by an unmaoadamised road, heavy 
from recent rain. The dinners, then, were left uncooked, the 
riVulet was crossed, and when, about 7 p.m., all had disembarked 
on the other side, the column started, led by a native guide. 
The force marched on for about eleven miles without seeing any 
traces of the enemy. A few minutes later, however, a body of 
horsemen appeared in front of the advancing column, but before 
they could be fired at they had galloped off. It was now 11 
o’dooky and the moon went down. Dunbar was now urged to 
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halt for the night, and wait for the dawn. But the possibility 
that he might arrive too late probably induced him to reject 
this suggestion. Still hopeful and confident, he pressed on till 
within a mile of Arah, no enemy in sight. Here Dunbar called 
ill the skirmishers, and moved on in column of march. He 
suspected nothing, when suddenly, as the column was marching 
Heissur- along, giving its flank to a dense mango-grove on 
prised by the the right of the road, the grove was lighted up by a 
rebels. tremendous volley poured into the long flank of the 
column, whilst almost simultaneously a smaller volley from a 
gi’oup of trees in front struck down the leading files. Captain 
Dunbar and several officers were shot dead at the first discharge. 
The enemy was invisible. The firing was taken up from the 
other flank, and renewed from the quarters whence it had first 
proceeded. The Europeans, in their white summer clothing, 
were splendid marks for the enemy. The confusion consequent 
upon the surprise was terrible ; the men were bewildered, and 
there was no one to give the command. The natural conse- 
quences ensued. On recovering from their surprise the men 
formed into groups and began to fire wildly in all directions, 
often, possibly, on each other. 

It is hard to say how many minutes this fatal disorder lasted, 
but at last the only possible mode of restoring order was 
resorted to. An officer managed to find a bugler, and, taking 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from the grove, 
sounded the “assembly.” The men promptly rallied round 
him. They were fortunate enough to discover in this field a 
disused and half-empty tank, the hollows of which would suffice 
to protect them to a certain extent from the enemy’s fire. From 
this place of refuge our men opened a fire which, however, the 
enemy returned with interest. The white clothing of the 
English troops still operated greatly to their disadvantage, 
whilst the Sipdhis, in a state of semi-nudity, fired from behind 
trees and walls. 

Under these difficult circumstances the surviving officers held 
a council of war. They felt that with their dispirited cind 
diminished numbers it would be impossible to reach Arah ; that 
they would be fortunate if they could fall back upon the S<5n. 
Thdy resolved, then, to commence a retrograde movement as 
soon as the not then distant dawn should permit them to find 
the road. 

As soon as that dawn was visible the men formed up in 
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order, and marched out on the Arah road. But the enemy had 
been as vigilant as they. They had occupied in ^ho retreat 
force every point in their route — the ditches, the 
jungles, the houses. But the British troops marched straight 
onwards, returning, in a desultory manner, the fire which was 
poured upon them, but intent only on reaching the S6n, The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them by the 
fact that no enemy was in sight. They were sheltered behind 
the trees, the copses, the bushes, the ditches, and the jungle. 
Occasionally, indeed, maddened by the sight of their comrades 
falling around them, the men constituting by accident the rear- 
guard formed up, faced about, and tried to charge. But there 
was no enemy to receive the charge. Five or six thousand 
men, the revolted Sipahis and levies of Kiinwar Singh, kept 
themselves under the shelter offered by the natural obstacles of 
the country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades, the main body 
of the British force reached the banks of the rivulet, conftisioii 
to cross which the previous night they had found ^company- 
boats ready to their hand. The boats were indeed ® 
still there, but during the night, the water had run down, and 
only two of them were floating. These were promptly seized 
by the men in advance and pushed off. Then ensued a scene 
which it is impossible to paint in living words. It was a scene 
to which the imagination alone could do justice. There lay the 
remaining boats stranded on the bank of the river ; the defeated 
soldiers rushing at them to push them further into the stream 
amid the musketry fire from the victorious Sipdhis, the cries of 
the wounded and dying, the disorder and confusion inseparable 
from a military disaster. It was a scene to call forth all that 
was manly and heroic, all that was mean and selfish. But 
whilst the first-named qualities were markedly visible, the 
latter were conspicuous only by their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated were soon added to by 
fire breaking out on board of some of the boats. Order had 
flow become impossible. To push a boat into the stream, to 
climb into it, to help others in, was the aim of every man’s 
exertions. But when boats would not be moved the Gha:i2.ce of 
drowning was preferred to the tender mercies of the Sipahis. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last the majority of the 
survivors found themselves in safety on the opposite bank. 
The losses sustained by the British on the banks of this rivulet 
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exceeded those they had suffered on the occasion of tiie sniptise 
and during the retreat.* 

When the remains of the partjr mustered there, it was found 
The iur- i^our hundred and fifteen men, only fifty 

reach had not been hit, and out of fifteen officers only 
three were un wounded. Those survivors made their 
way sadly and disconsolately to the steamer. They were thdn 
conveyed back to D4ndpiir. 

lliere the European population were awaiting their return in 
triumphant expectation. The possibility of disaster had not 
crossed a single mind. But when, as the steamer approached, 
no signs of life on board were visible, when the very captain 
and his subordinates seemed cheerless, and the silence was the 
silence of the grave, it began to be felt that, at the least, our 
losses had been heavy. It was not, however, until the steamer 
had moored off the hospital that the full truth was realised, 
that the conviction rushed to the mind of every Englishman in 
Ddnapiir, not only that our troops had suffered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but that the little garrison of Arah was irre- 
mediably lost.f 

The Englishmen garrisoning Mr. Boyle’s little house at that 
The gallantry place had, then, rightly interpreted the reason for 
of the Arab the gradual lessening of the sound of volley > firing 
which had reached their ears at midnight on the 
29th. Even if they had had any doubts these would have been 
removed by the arrival under their walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
member of the relieving force, who had managed to crawl to 
the house to tell the story of the disaster. The intelligence 


* Many acts of daring were performed during the retreat and crossing. 
Mr. Boss Mangles, of the Civil Service, one of the volunteers, supported and 
helped along tor five miles of the retreat a wounded soldier of the S7th, who, 
but for that sup^rt, would have been left to die. For this act Mr. Boss 
Mangles received the Yiotoria Cross. Another of the volunteers, Mr. 
M*Donell, also of the Civil Service, received the same distinction for cutting 
the lashings of oue of the boats, full of men, amid a storm of bullets, to whicn 
he was exposed from the op^site bank. Private Dempsey and another man 
of the 10th carried one of their officers, Ensign Erskme, who had been 
mortally wounded, for five miles to the boats. Lieutenant Ingelby, who had 
volunteered to command the Sikhs, was the last man to leave the shore. He 
plunged into the water, and was shot in the act of crossing. These are a 
few amongst the many instances which oocorred of oomhined courage and 
humanity. ' 

^ Mr, Taylc^a Patna CrMn. 
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was blaok indeed, 1:mt its only effect on the hearts of the gallant 
members of the garrison was to steel them to resist to the 
bitter end. They at least believed in their countrymen. The 
story of the “leaguer of Arab” had spread, they were well 
aware, as far as the means of communication would admit. 
Many detachments of Europeans were passing up country. By 
whom ^these detachments were commanded they knew not. 
But they did know that the several commanders were English- 
men, and they felt confident that amongst Englishmen in 
authority to whom the story of their plight might be conveyed, 
there would be at least one who, bound though he might be by 
the red tape of regulations, would yet laugh at responsibility 
when he should learn that his countrymen were in danger; 
who would possess the brain to conceive and the nerve to carry 
out a plan for their relief. They judged rightly; and yet 
they were fortunate, for it is not every day that Nature 
matures the substance which is required to mould a Vincent 
Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Sip4his returned to Arab, red with the 
slaughter of our countrymen, If their victory had The rebels 
not increased the courage which now, as before, renew their 
recoiled from an assault in masses on the besieged * 
mansion, it had yet had the effect of stimulating their inventive 
powers. At one time they attempted to smoke out the garrison. 
With this object they collected and heaped up during the 
night, beneath the walls of the house, a large quantity of 
combustibles, and surmounting these with chilies — the raw 
material of the famous red pepper of India — ^ignited the mass. 
The effect would have been most serious had the wind only 
favoured the enemy ; but the element was against them, and 
before it had injured the garrison, the pungent smoke was 
blown towards the hostile encampment. The same wind saved 
the garrison likewise from the putrid smell emanating from the 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to the garrison, which 
h^ b^n shot at the commencement of the siege, and which 
the rebels piled up in close proximity to the bungalow. Mining 
was then attempted, but Mr. Wake met this device by a 
cotintermine. The gun raised to the roof of the larger hpuse 
occasionally caused injury to a weak place in the beleaguered 
oastle ; but Mr. Wake and Mr. Boyle were there, and in a short 
time the place was made twice as strong as before. 

Alter these measles had failed, it seemed as thoifg^ the 
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garrison would be more likely to snfferi from a deficiency 
Th u li s supplies than from the enemy's attacks. And, in 
ofthrgaJri? truth, on the third day, the supply of water began 
Hon begin to to run short. With unremitting vigour, however, 
’ the garrison within twelve hours had dug a well 

of eighteen feet by four. Four sheep rewarded one of their 
attempts at sallying out for supplies. The earth excavated 
from the well was used to strengthen the works on the roof. 
Cartridges were made from the powder which Mr. Boyle had 
been careful to store, and bullets were cast from the lead which 
he had laid in. Every means that energy could do, that skill 
could devise, and that valour could attempt, were successfully 
resorted to by that daring garrison, ab^ directed by Mr. 
Herwald Wake, Mr. Vicars Boyle, and Mr. Colvin. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or later, come to 
an end. But for succour of an effective character the garrison 
would have been eventually forced — not to surrender — the 
possibility of such a catastrophe never formed part of their 
calculations — but to endeavour to force their way to some ford 
on the river S6n. Happily the necessity to have recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. On the morning of the 
August 2. August, just one week after they had been 

shut up in their improvised fortress, a great 
commotion amongst the enemy gave warning that something 
very unusual was taking place. The hostile fire slackened 
early, and almost ceased during the day. But few of the 
Sipahis showed themselves. Suddenly, towards the 
S^ed? afternoon the sound of a distant cannonade reached 
the ear. Minute succeeded minute, and yet the 
sound seemed neither to advance nor to recede. All at once it 
ceased altogether. Some hours later and the absolute discon- 
tinuance of the fire of the besiegers gave to the garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of affairs. A sally made by some of 
them after darkness had set in discovered the positions of the 
enemy abandoned; their guns unguarded; a canvassed tube 
filled with gunpowder lying unused close to the mine whfth 
had reached the foundations of their fortress. It was clear 
then to the tried and gallant men who had so successfully 
def&ded themselves against enormous odds, that a deliverer 
had driven away their enemies, and that before many hours 
they would be able to tender honour to the name of him who 
had so nobly dared to rescue them. 
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Who was that deliverer ? Amongst the many detachments 
which left Calcutta during the month of July was .« 
one commanded by Major Vincent Eyre, of the 
Bengal Artillery. The detachment consisted of a company of 
European gunners, and a horse-battery of six guns. Major 
Eyre was an officer possessing natural ability improved by 
study, great determination, a cleat head, and a lofty sense of 
duty. He had had great experience of men, had mastcied all 
the details of his profession, was fit for any employment, but, 
like Dumouriez, he had reached the prime of life before the 
opportunity arrived which was to show the stuff that was in 
him. He had served during the first Afghanistan 
war, and had been one of those who had been 
selected by the British General as hostages* to 
be made over to Muhammad Akbar Khan. Subsequently 
he had been appointed by Lord Ellenborough to raise and 
to command a company of artillery for the newly formed 
Gwdliar Contingent. In 1855, Eyie had visited Europe. 
On his leturn to India, early in 1857, he had been sent to 
command a horse field-battery in Ihitish Burmah. Ke- 
called thence with his battery, when the eyes of the Govem- 


* A little episudo in Kyre’b history at this period deserves to be recorded. 
On a previous occasitin, the Afghan cliiefs had required four married officers 
with their wives and children as hostages. Certain officers, of whom Eyre 
was one, were invited by the General, hy an official circular, to undertake 
this risk. The following were the replies as given by Lady Sale in her 
journal : — “ Lieutenant Eyre said, if it was to bo productive of great good he 
would stay with his wife and child. The others all refused to risk the safetv 
of their families. One said ho would rather put a pistol to his wife’s head, 
and shoot her; and another, that his wife should only bo taken at the point 
of the bayonet; for himself he was ready to perform any duty imposed on 
him.” On this incident the “Naval and Military Gazette” of the day thus 
commented: — “Channing, in his eloquent and philosophic analysis of the 
character of Napoleon, has felicitously defined three orders of greatness, in 
the last of which he assigns a place to the great conqueror of Europe. 
Following the spirit of that great thinker, we cannot but recognise in 
Lieutenant Eyre’s noble reply a higher tone of feeling than can be traced in 
the answers of either of his gallant comrades. Therefore, while we may 
aw^d to the latter niches in the same order with Napoleon, our acquiescence 
the sentiments of Dr. Charming leads us to hail in Lieutenant Eyre’s 
conduct on this occasion the lineaments of th&t first order — moral greatness — 
through which the soul defies all peril, reposes an unfaltering trust in Gq^ in 
the darkest hour, and is ever ready to bo offered on the altar of his country, 
or of mankind.” The reader will not be fdow to recognise the same linea- 
uientB of that first order in the conduct of Major Eyre on the occasion 1 am 
Jiow recording. 
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inent of India were being opened to the gravity of the sitnatw^ 
Eyre arrived in Calcutta on the 14th of June. There lie was 
kept for several days in a state ot uncertainty, terminated only 
by Ms being ordered to leave with bis battery in a steamer and 
flat, on the 10th of July, for Allahabad. 

Steaming from Calcutta, on that date, Eyre arrived off 
Jtti 28 I)4nd.ptir on the* afternoon of the 25th of July, 
^ ’ Learning from a gentleman who had ventured in a 
small boat from the shore the catastrophe of that day, Eyre 
landed at 6 p.m., to offer his services to Major-General Lloyd. 
At his desire he disembarked three guns for the service of the 
Major-General until those sent after the mutineers should 
return, — an event which happened the same evening. 

Ke-embarking his guns the following morning Eyre pro- 
Jniy 28 . oeeded up the Ganges towards Baksar. On reaching 
Arrives at that place at noon, on the 28th, Eyre was informed 
Baksar. three revolted Ddnapur regiments were 

advancing by way of Arab, with the apparent intention 
of crossing the Ganges above Baksar, and that they had 
actually sent forward a paity to secure the necessary number 
of boats. This information decided Eyre to detain the steamer 
and flat at Baksar to afford time to one of the detachments, 
which he believed to be steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must be borne in mind that B-iksar was the head-quarters 
of a valuable Government stud, and that thirty miles above it 
lies Ghdzipflr, where was a branch of the same stud. There 
were no troops at Baksar, but Ghazipur was garrisoned by a 
strong native regiment held in check by only one weak company 
of the 78th Highlanders. Noting the importance of preventing 
the passage of the river by the mutinous Sipdhis, and observing 
no signs of the advance of the detachments he believed to be 
July 29 . their way, Eyre, on the morning of the 29th 
hastened with his battery to Ghazipiir, landed two 
of his guns and his only subaltern for the protection of the 
place, and taking on board in their stead twenty-five men of 
the 78th Highlanders, returned that night to Baksar. . 

On reaching Baksar, Eyre discovered to his intense satisfax^ 
Resolves to detachments he had expected 

attempt the consisting of 154 men of the 5th Fusiliers, com^ 
® ® ’manded by Captain L’Estrimge, had arrived off 
that place. As the iniormalion he had received pointed to the 
ocmviotion that our countrymen were still holding out at Aitdi^ 
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Eyre despatched at once a note to L’Estran^e, proposing to 
join forces for an immediate attempt to relieve that station. 
L’Estrange promptly replied in the affirmative, stipulating 
only that Major Eyre should send him a written order to that 
effect, and should take upon himself the entire responsibility. 

Evre did not hesitate a moment. He despatched at once an 
offioral letter to L’Estrange, directing him to place Assumes 
himself and his men at his disposal. He took upon 
himself the further responsibility of requiring the ® 
captains of the steamers to place themselves unreservedly under 
his orders. 0 

Early on the morning of the 30th, the guns and troops 
were disembarked, and arrangements were made 
for a march to Arab, about forty-eight miles ” ^ 
to the eastward. At the same time one of the steamers 
was despatched to Major-General Lloyd with a letter in- 
forming him of the intended movement, and inviting his 
co-operation — for at that time Eyre was ignorant, not only 
of the defeat of Dunbar’s force, but of the fact that any 
force .had been sent to Arab.* The field force thus 
extemporised consisted of forty artillery men and 
three guns, one hundred and fifty-four men of the 
5th Fusiliers, six officers, including Major Eyre, two assistant 
surgeons, and eighteen volunteers, mostly mounted, of whom 
three were officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and one the joint 
magistrate of Ghazipiir.t The twenty-five Highlanders, whose 


* Major Eyre’s letter was dated the 30th. It reached Ddnipiir that night 
It elicited from Major-General Lloyd the opinion, dated midnight on the 
Both, that ** the advance from Baksar towards Arah would have been useful 
had the attack on the rebels succeeded ; as it is. the Baksar force is too weak 
to venture far from Baksar, and it should occupy that place till further 
communication is sent irom Danapdr.” Two letters from the Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the diyision, both dated the 31st, and despatched by the 
^me steamer, informed Eyre of the disabler at Arah ,* threw upon his own 
judgment and discretion the course he should adopt; warned him against 
existing any co-operation from the Ddndpur side ; and advised the utmost 
caution. A letter dated the day following reiteratid the same arguments. 
Major Eyre did not receive these letters till after he had left Baksar. 

t The names of the officers were; of the Artillery, Major Eyre and 
Assistant Surgeon Eteson; of the 5th Fusiliers, Captuins L’Estrangi^ aud 
Bcott, Ensigns Lewis, Oldfield, and Mason, AsHistant Surgeon Thomtxm ; of 
the voluntei^ Lieutenant Wild, 40th Be^iment, Native Infantry ; Oaptoin 
the Hon. G. P. Hastings, Lieutenant Jackson, and Veterinary Surgeon 
Liddell ; the Civil Magistrate was Mr. Bax, later known as Mr Bsx-lronside 
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presence might at any time he necessary at Ghdzfptir, were left 
behind at Baksar, with orders to take the first opportunity of 
returning to their station. Eyre appointed as his stafl^ officer 
Captain Hastings, an officer whose acquaintance he had made 
only two days before, but by whose energy and enthusiastic 
support he had been greatly impressed. Much required to be 
done. There were no horses for the guns, and bullocks from 
the plough had to be impressed. Carts for tjjie reserve 
ammunition and commissariat supplies had to be secured. In 
this work Major Eyre found an able and willing coadjutor in 
Mr. Bax, the district magistrate. This gentleman likewise used 
successfully his influence to borrow from the Dumrao Kajah 
four elephants for the conveyance of tents and bedding. 

At 6 o’clock in the afternoon all preparations had been com- 
SetB out column set out. But the roads were 

very heavy from recent rain, and the bullocks, 
unused to drag guns and heavily laden carts, not only moved 
Jui 81 slowly, but required frequent halts to enable them 
' to move at all. Owing to the delays thus enforced ’ 
the day broke before the first encamping ground was reached. 

Brief was the halt made here. The column pushed on after 
a short and hurried meal. When about twelve miles from 
Baksar a mounted scout was descried. Pursued, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, he proved to be a free lance in the service of 
Kunwar Singh. As the presence of this man proved that the 
enemy was on the alert, Eyre pushed on as rapidly as he could, 
and did not halt for repose till he had Tft*Mihed Sli^hpur, twenty- 
eight miles from Baksar. 

Whilst encamped at this place tidings were brought to Eyre 
First hears defeat and slaughter of Captain Dunbar’s 

of Dunbar’s party. Here, too, he had further proof of the 
defeat. vigilance of the enemy, many of whose scouts were 
discovered. Eyre halted the early part of the day to refresh 
the cattle, but eager to rescue the garrison and to restore the 
prestige of our arms, he set out at 2 o’clock in the 
^ressMon. afternoon of the 1 st, having now but twenty-t’vjo 
miles to traveive. After marching four miles, the 
column was checked by finding the bridge over the nal 4 * 
at PaUoti had been cut through and was impassable for 
guns and carts. In an hour, however, the mischief was 


SomeiimeB incorrectly spdt ^ nullah.’ 
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sufBcieBtly repaired, and tlie force pressed on to the Tillage 
of Gajr&jganj, on the further side of which it bivouacked for 
the night, a strong guard being posted to protect the bridge 
over the n&14 near it, and which Eyre had been delighted to 
find uninjured. 

At daybreak the following morning (2nd of August) the 
force resumed its march. It had not, however, 
cleared a mile beyond its camping-ground before The^^tineers 
bugle-note# were heard sounding the “ assembly ” come to meet 
in a wood which bounded the view about a mile 
ahead, and through which lay the direct road to Arab. The 
road between the position occupied at the moment by our men 
and the wood was bounded on either side by inundated rice 
fields.* Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. The enemy now 
began to show themselves in great force, and, not content with 
occupying the wood in front, to send out large bodies on both 
banks, with the evident object of surrounding the Europeans. 
This movement on their part decided Eyre. J udging, 
and rightly judging, that this double flank move* 
ment must weaken the enemy’s centre, he boldly 
pushed forward his men in skirmishing order, his three guns 
opening fire to the front and on the flanks. Under the pressure 
of this fire, the enemy abandoned his flank movement, and fell 
back on the position in front. It was the object of Eyre to 
force this. He, therefore, then massed his three ^uns, and 
poured a concentrated fire on the enemy’s centre. This had the 
effect of driving them from the direct path. Eyre then rapidly 
pushed on his guns, covering their advance by a continuous 
fire from the Enfield rifles of his infantry, and succeeded in 
making his way through the wood before the enemy could again 
close his divided wings. Emerging from the wood, the road 
became an elevated causeway, bounded on both sides by 
inundated rice fields, across which the baffled enemy could only 
open a distant fire. Their intentions thus frustrated, the 
Sipdhis hurried round to oppose the advancing force at Bibfganj, 
a village about two miles ahead, and situated on the opposite 
siSle of a river spanned by a bridge, which they had destroyed, 
and the approaches to which they had covered by breastworks. 

After driving the enemy from the wood, Eyre pushed on. 
When, however, within a quarter of a mile of the village of 


* Called in India ** p&df fields.** “ P^£’* is rice in the husk. 
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Bfbfganj lie halted to refresh the men and rattle whilst he should 
The battle ^‘®connoitre the position. Finding that the bridge had 
been destroyed, that the direct approaches to the river 
had been covered by extensive earthworks, and that the Sipdhis 
were occupying in force the houses in the village, Eyre, unable 
through his scouts to find a ford, determined to make a flank 
movement to the riean st point of the railway embankment, 
distant about a mile, and along which there was a direct road 
to Arab. He endeavoured to mask this movement by directing 
the fire of his guns on the village, whilst the infantry and carts 
should push forward in the new direction. The enemjr, 
however, soon discovered this manoeuvre, and hastened in 
great numbers to inteicept the force at the angle of a thick 
wood which abutted on the embankment, and which it was 
nece>sary that Eyre should pass. 

It was clear that the enemy would reach the wood first. 
They evidently recognised this certainty, and, to increase the 
difficulties in the way of Eyre, they detached a portion of their 
force, the irregular levies of Kiinwar Singh, to harass his rear. 
They did this with such effect that when the British reached the 
wood they found it strongly occupied by the enemy, who 
opened at once from behind the trees a most galling fire. Eyre’s 
position was now becoming critical. He must carry the wood 
or be lost. He halted his troops, formed them into skirmishing 
order, and opened fire from his infantry and artillery. But the 
numbers of the enemy, and the cover afforded by the trees gave 
them a great advantage. During the hour which 
this combat lasted, the enemy twice charged our 
guns, exposed by the necessity of keeping the in- 
fantry in skirmishing order, but each time they were driven 
back by discharges of grape. At the end of the hour. Captain 
Hastings brought word to Eyre, who, having no subaltern, was 
compelled to remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers were 
losing ground, and that the position was becoming critical. 
Eyreorters Upon this resolved to solve the question with 

a Syo> et- tht‘ bayonet, and despatched Hastings with an order 
deciS ^ L’ Estrange to that effect. This order was 
promptly executed. The men hastily closed, and, 
gallf^ntly M on the one flank by Hastings, on the other by 
L’Estran^, rushed forward with a cheer, cleared the deep 
stream — here confined within narrow limits — at a bound, and 
obarged impetuously an enemy twenty times as numerous as 
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they were. The enemy, taken completely aback, did not await 
the onslaught. They gave way in the utmost disorder; the 
guns opened on the retreating masses, and in a few minutes not 
a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 

An open road, skirting the railway to within four miles of 
Arah, was now available. Eyre marched along it. A little 
before nightfall, however, he came upon an impassable torrent. 
This forced him to halt. But he spent the night in endeavouring 
to bridge the torrent by casting into the stream large piles of 
bricks collected there by the railway engineers. In this way 
the stream was narrowed sufficiently to allow the construction 
across it of a rude sort of bridge formed from the materials of 
his country carts. Over this, in the early morning, 
the infantry, the guns, and the baggage crossed, and 
in little more than an hour afterwards the relief of 
the garrison of Arah was an accomplished fact. The Sipdhis, 
after their crushing defeat, had hastily abandoned their position 
in Mr. Boyle’s larger house, and, packing up their spoils, had 
fled precipitately to the jungle stronghold of their leader, 
Kunwar Singh, at Jagdispiir. Then it was that the xhe rebels 
gallant band, led with such skill and such daring fl^tojagdis- 
courage, by the civilians Her wald Wake and Colvin, 
and by the engineer. Vicars Boyle — three names ever to be 
revert d by Englishmen — discovered what manner of man he was 
who, serving a Government which up to that time had judged 
the conduct of its servants mainly by results, had assumed the re- 
sponsibility of turning from his ordered course, of turning others 
from their ordered course, to endeavour, with a force inferior in 
infantry by more than one-half to that which had already been 
in gloriously beaten back, to rescue his countrymen from destruc- 
tion, to save Bih^r and India from an impending great calamity.* 


* Mr. Edward Eastwick, who visited India in 1880, thus describes the 
house so gallantly de fended, us he saw it in that year. “ The house stands 
in the judge’s compound, about fifty yards south of his house. It is nearly a 
squarej and has twi> stories, with a verandah on three sides, supported by 
arehes, which the besieged filled with sandbags. The lower story is a little 
ovoi* ten feet high, and was held by 50 Sikh soldiers. Behind one of the 
rooms, the outer wall of which had no arch nor opening, the garrison dug 
n well, and that was all the water they had. From the fiat roof Boy)^ ana 
the judge killed many of the assailants, who mounted a small cannon on 
the house which is now occupied by the present judge, Mr. Worgan. He 
has a bidl which was fired by the gun mounted by the rebels, and which was 
found imbedded in the wall of Wife’s (Boyle’s) house. How the latter eould 
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To return to Patnd. If the effect of the revolt of the D4nd- 
VincentEyre Sipdhis, the mutiny of the 12th Irregular 
and William Cavalry, and the defeat of Dunbar’s force, had been 
to neutralise all the prudent measures taken up to 
that time by the Commissioner of the Patn6 Division, the effect 
of Eyre’s victory was to restore the confidence which the three 
events alluded to had so severely shaken. In taking, then, a 
comprehensive glance at the province of Bihar at this particular 
moment, we see, standing out from the mass, two prominent 
figures in whose presence all the others, the garrison of Arah 
alone excepted, are completely effaced. These two figures are 
William Tayler and Vincent Eyre. In spite of unparalleled 
difficulties Mr. Tayler had, up to the 25th of July, saved Bihdr. 
The Government of India and Major-General Lloyd then 
suddenly stepping in, neutralised to a great extent his stu- 
pendous exertions, and allowed the province to drift to the very 
verge of destruction. Major Eyre, dropping, as it were, from 
the clouds, warded off that impending destruction. Those who 
had caused the danger were thus blotted out from the public 
view. The wisdom and daring of Mr. Tayler, the energy and 
determination of Major Eyre, had atoned for the feebleness and 
timidity of the leaders who did not guide. 

But there was an intervening period which, for the right 
understanding of the subsequent action of the Governments of 
India and of Bengal, it is necessary that I should notice. I 
mean the period which elapsed between the mutiny 
of native troops at Danapur and Sigauliand the 
nelief of Arab by Major Eyre. 

The mutiny of the native troops had been an event to try to 
the utmost Mr. Tayler’s hold on the province of which he was 
pro-consul. He had heard the Major-General commanding the 
division talking seriously of intrenching himself at Ddnapiir. 
There was no assistance, then, to be looked for from that 
quarter. In the other direction, his right-hand man, Major 
Holmes, had been murdered by his own soldiers, and to those 
soldiers, about five hundred in number, the lives of the Europeans 
and the treasuries all over the province, might at any moment 
fall a prey. We have seen how Mr. Tayler behaved under 

f 

have been defended against 2000 Sipdhis and others seems past oompxa- 
hension, and shows what determination can do against the most over- 
irhelx^lng odds.**— JHarra^s Handbook of Bengal^ p. 198* 
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these almost desperate oiroumstanoes ; how he had posted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to send out at once 
a force to attack the rebels. It certainly was not Mr. Tayler’s 
fault that the force despatched at his earnest instigation should 
have been badly commanded and disgracefully beaten. 

But the fact that that force was disgracefully beaten 
added enormously to the difficulties of Mr. Tayler’s 
position. The chances that Arah would almost 
immediately fall seemed reduced to a ceitainty. 

What could fifteen Europeans and fifty Sikhs effect 
against six thousand trained Sipahis and a large body of 
irregular troops " * Granted even — in itself, if Eyre had been 
beaten, an impossible assumption, for the rebels would then 
have captured the guns necessary for their purpose — that the 
position at Arah was impregnable, the supplies of food and of 
powder were very limited. But for Major Eyre, the fears of 
every one in the province regarding the Arah garrison must 
have been speedily realised ; and it was not given to Mr. Tayler 
more than to any one else to feel assured that amid the detach- 
ments steaming up the Ganges one would certainly be com- 
manded by tlie very man for the occasion, by the Dnmouriez, 
who, in the silence and solitude ofGwaliar, had trained himself to 
be prepared for any emei geiicy. The defeat of Captain Dunbar’s 
force, then, seemed to leave the lives and the treasuries of Bihar 
more than ever at the absolute mercy of the revolted soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those treasuries, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible to the Government of which he was in 
Bihar the representative. The danger was great, the wwifti^******^ 
emergency was unparalleled. The rebel army h^d, as 
was known, by a powerful and influential landowner, 
flushed with victory, and provided to a certain extent with 
guns which had been exhumed from that landowner’s estate, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arah to overrun the province. 
The recent defeat had reduced the Danapiir garrison to abaolute 
inaotion.t 


* Amongst the Sip&his slain in the battle. Major Eyre found men of nine 
different renments, a sufQcient proof that the tlxree revolted Ddnapdr regi- 
ments had been lai ;ely reinforced from other quarters. * 

t On the Slst <>f July, the Ass stmt Adiutmi-General of the Ddn&ptir 
division, in a letter to Major E\re, warned that othcer that he**mu8i nut 
depend upon the oo-operation of a force irom Danapiir, of winch the present 
am ou n t of troops here does not admit.” 
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RnmoaiB from the district were rife to the effect that the 
Is daroid of KAjah, whose estates extended along the 

the means to line of road from Arab to Baks^r, had joined or was 
^tond^'iine. rebels in Patnd ; the local police 

were distrusted ; the Sikhs were for the most part 
employed on guard duties ; very few even of them were avaih 
able for any purpose outside the station. 

In four out of the five districts the means of defence were 
even less. These districts, as already stated, were known under 
the names of Shahabdd, Gayd. Sdran, Tirhut, and ("hampdran. 
Arah, the capital of the district of Shdhdbdd, was virtually in 
the possession of the rebels ; at Gayd, the chief station of its 
district, there were indeed one hundred Sikhs and forty-five 
European soldiers ; Muzaffarpur, the chief station of Tirhiit, 
was undefended, whilst Chaprd and Mdtfhdri, the capitals 
respectively of the districts of Sai an and Champdran, had been 
abandoned by the European ofiioials in consequence of the 
pre'sure of the mutineers. 

It was at Gayd and Muzaffarpur, then, that the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended. The position of these stations 
rendered them peculiarly liable to attack. They were exposed 
to the first brunt of the fury of the mutineers, and they had no 
sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always be remembered that, at the period of which I 
am writing, the fall of Arah was considered certain. Equally 
certain, that a catastrophe of that nature would be promptly 
followed by a rising all the disaffected through Bihar. The 
Theqaes- question which the commissioner of Patnd had to 
to soive^*^ solve, then, was this : whether he should trust to the 
seemingly impossible chance of Arah being relieved, 
and, in that case, risk the lives of the officers under his orders, 
and the treasure under their charge ; or, whether he should pre- 
pare himself to meet the coming danger, by drawing in his too 
widely extended line, and mas>ing his forces in a central position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorious man, he 
would have shnink from the responsibility of withdrawing his 
officers from the positions assigned to them by the Govt mment. 
But being cool and resolute, ready to assume responsibility when 
Mr. •Wyler public weal was endangered, and endowed w»th 
eSendSi^ine. ^ dear vision, Mr. Tayler adopted the 

° sensible course of directing the officials at Gayd and 
Huzaffarpdr to retire upon the central position of Patnd. 
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Mr. Tayler well knew tkat, serving a Government which 
judged only by results, and which had already displayed a 
desire to judge him harshly, the respousibiiity which he was 
thus taking upon himself was enormous. But with the know- 
ledge which he possessed, that Gaya was filled with men waiting 
only their opportunity to rise ; that the gaol there alone con- 
tained eight hundred prisoners ready to commit any enormity ; 
that the fall of Arab would certainly prove the signal for an 
attack on Gayd, he fidt that but one course was possible, and 
that course he adopted. 

The order to the officials at Gayd and Muzaffarpiir authorised 
them to withdraw their establishments to Patna, bringing with 
them the coin in the treasury, unless by doing so their personal 
safety should be ciidangered.* 

This Older was transmitted on the 31st of July, after Mr. 
Tayler had become cognisant of the disaster which 
had befallen Captain Dunbar’s expedition. 

Mr. Tayler’s order was acted upon with the best results at 
Muzaffarpiir. The residents there, utterly unpro- 
tected, and endangered further by th'* presence of a 
detachment of the 12 th Irregular Cavalry, had been 
very apprehensive of a rising, and had some days before vainly 
implored Major-General LI 03 d to detach a few European soldiers 
for their prote(;tion. They, therefore, hailed Mr. 'I'ayler’s order 
as an order which saved them from death, and, perhaps, from 
something worse than death. Having no troops to form an 
escort, they were unable to take the public money with them. 
They left it, therefore, in the treasury, and moved upon Patna. 
During their absence the detachment of the 12 th revolted, and 
attacked the public buildings. The rebels were, however, driven 
away by the native officials and the police, who encouraged by 
the wealthy and influential Hindu traders and bankers of the 
place, the safety of whose property depended on the maintenance 


/ The purpoit of Mr. Taylor’s order could not be mistaken. It was clear 
that, in the presence of danger of an attack from an overwhelming body, 
vith which their small forr-e aijould be unable to cope, Mr. Tayler took upon 
himself the resiionbib.Uty of saving the lives of his subordinates, even at the 
risk of abandoning the money, if the attack should take place, or if, in the 
opinion of his subordinates, it should be so imminent as not to admit of their 
t^ng the usual measures for removing the treasure. In a word, he reliev^ 
his subordinates of the responsibility of uselessly sacrificing their lives in 
attempting to defend money-bags which they could not save. 
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of British authority, remained loyal to the hand that fed them. 
When, a few days later, the Eui opean officials returned to the 
station, they found that order had been maintained in all the 
public buildings, and that the mutineers, baffied in their 
attempts upon the treasury, had vented their fury upon one or 
two private houses. 

The case was far different at Gayd. The magistrate of that 
AtGayi. district was Mr. Alonzo Money. This gentleman 
Mr. Alonzo had, three days before, recorded his opinion that. 
Money. whilst nothing was to be feaied from the towns- 
people, two causes of apprehension yet existed, viz., the inroad 
of any large number of the Danapiir mutineers, and the approach 
of the 6th Irregular Cavalry. In any case he declared his 
intention to defend the station and the treasure to the utmost. 

Two days subsequently to the despatch of this letter Captain 
Dunbar’s detachment was surprised and beaten by the mutineers. 
Mr. Money received a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
the following day ; but the messenger who brought that letter 
conveyed to him likewise an order from his Commis^^ioner, Mr. 
Tayler, to fall back with the European residents and troops 
upon Patnd, bringing with him the treasure, unless by So doing 
the personal safety of the European residents should be en- 
dangered.* 

On receiving these instructions Mr. Money summoned the 
Mr. Money European civil officers of the station to advise him 
abandon uie course he should follow. Unfortunately 

Govcmmeut timid counsels prevailed, and there was no Tayler 
treasure. present to override them. In vain did some of the 
residents entreat Mr. Money to remain at the station till carts 
could be procured to convey the treasure. He would not. But, 
acting as he considered the emergency required, he decided to 
obey that portion of Mr. Tayler’s order which directed a retire- 
ment on Patna, — ^but to abandon the treasure. 

No sufficient explanation has ever yet been afforded as to this 
The abandon abandonment. The station was not 

mrat^n^wu- then threatened. Mr. Money had previously 

corded his conviction that the forty-five Europeans, 
the hundred Sikhs, and the new police at his 
dispbsal were more than sufficient to ward off danger on the 

* Everything,” wrote Mr. Tayler, ** must now be eacrifloed to holding 

the oountry, and the occupation of a central poaition.” 
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part of the townspeople.* A company of the 64th Regiment 
was within a few miles of the place. Mr. Tayler’s order had 
been written, Mr. Money could not fail to see, solely with 
reference to danger to be apprehended from without — to the 
inevitable consequences of the fall of Arah. The instructions 
not to abandon the treasure unless the personal safety of the 
Europeans should be endangered, would justify its abandonment 
only in case an attack should be made upon that treasure by irre- 
sistible force. It certainly conveyed no authority to abandon the 
treasure when it was yet unthreatened, when no danger was to 
be apprehended from the townspeople, before any attempt had 
been made to remove it, and when a sufficient body of troops to 
escort it was at hand. 

However, Mr. Money, in consultation with the members of 
the station he had summoned, arrived, after due 
deliberation, at this decision. He and they and 
their escort started at 6 o’clock that very evening, leaving 
behind them a gaol filled with prisoners, and eighty thousand 
pounds of Government money. 

Some idea of the un-English character of this step would 
seem at a very early period of the retreat to have struck one of 
the members of the party. This was Mr. Hollings, of the opium 
department. As this gentleman rode further and further from 
Gay4 the conviction continued to gain strength in his mind 
that he and his fellow-countrymen were committing a very 
disgraceful act. At last he could bear it no longer. He rode up 
to Mr. Money and impai red to him his doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the officer directly serving under the Com- 
missioner of Patna, and the responsibility of the retreat from 
Gay 4, however much he may have acted upon the opinions of 
others, really lay with him. He had moved off the troops and 
the other residents, leaving behind him the Government money. 
But, now, the arguments of Mr. Hollings seemed to convince 
him that in so acting he had acted wrongly. In- 
stead, however, of ordering back the troops — an act Sd wtSw. 
which lay entirely within his competence — Mr. 

Money determined to return to Gay4 with Mr. Hollings, leaving 
the troops and the others to pursue their way. 

* Mr. Money’s words, dated 28th of July, were: ** There is nothing, how- 
ever, to be apprehended from the townspeople. They are surrounded by a 
new and stiong police, and have a wholesome dread of the forty-five 

Engli s h and one hundred Sikhs.” 
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No greater condemnation of the part he had taken in leaving 
Remarks on the station could be pronounced than this thus passed 
Mr. Money*s by Mr. Money upon himself. His retu in, too, would 
^ appear, at first glance, a very Quixotic proceeding. 

If the money could not be saved, and the station could not be 
maintained, when Mr. Money had under his orders a force of one 
hundred and fifty Europeans and Sihhs, what could he expect 
to accomplish when aided solely by Mr. Hollings ? 

But Mr. Money after all risked but little. He was well aware 
that within easy call of Gaya there was a detachment of the 64th 
Summons a almost his first act after his return 

detaSment of was to summon that detachment to join him. The 
ment^^^ question might perhaps be asked, why he had not 
summoned it before he abandoned the station ? 

Mr. Money found .the station still quiet, but he was by no 
means at his ease. He distrusted the men who surrounded him. 
The distrust, however, did not inspire him with prudence. The 
following morning he showed his hand to every native official 
by openly burning the Government stamped paper, thus 
proving to the natives of Gay4 that he had returned solely to 
baulk them of their anticipated plunder. 

Fortunately for Mr. Money, before any open manifestation of 
the public discontent had taken place, the company of the 64th 
returned (2nd of August). Mr. Money, then feeling himself 
strong, collected carts upon which to Liadthe treasure. On the 
^ ^ 4th the treasure was loaded, and sent off under the 
* guard of the 64th detachment. Mr. Money intended 
to accompany the party, but returning to his own house to save 
a few things of value he was suddenly startled by hearing the 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station guards had just 
then leleased from the gaol. Mr. Money had but just time to 
mount his horse, fortunately kept saddled, and to join the 
detichment. 

The question had arisen as to the direction which the convoy 
should take. Had Mr, Money decided to march upon Patn4, 
would yet, though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he had received from his official superior. 

But he would appear to have been misled by false 
to reports as to the danger of traversing the short 
distance which lay between Gay4 and that Htation. 
He decided^ therefore, to move the Europeans, so urgently 
req^uiied in the north-west, from the field of action, emd tq 
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undertake the far longer journey to Calcutta.* Tke detach- 
ment, after repulsing outside Gaya the hap-hazard onslaught of 
the released prisoners, reached Calcutta unmolested. 

It is clear from the above plain story that whilst the conduct 
of Mr. Tayler in directing a general concentration of August 4. 
his subordinates on Patna, in the face of the blow Mr. Money’s 
delivered at British prestige on the banks of the S6n, 
was marked by a statesman-like prudence and a inexpucawe. 
thorough comprehension of the vital interests at stake, the 
action of Mr. Alonzo Money was dictated by a vacillating spirit, 
and by an unstable and impulsive nature. It is clear that, if 
Mr. Alonzo Money had cariied out literally the orders of his 
official superior, though he might have gained no sensational 
triumph, he would have brought the treasure from Gayd safely 
into PatnA Indeed it may be confidently asserted that, in 
saving the treasure even as he did save it, he carried out, though 
in a style peculiarly his own, Mr. Tayler’s orders. To himself, 
as a free agent. History will accord no merit whatever. He 
imperilled the success of his superior’s scheme by abandoning 
the treasure when he quitted the station, in the face of the 
orders he had received to bring it with him if he could do so 
without endangering (he lives of his coadjutors; he imperilled 
the success of his superior’s schemes by returning with one 
companion to the station, after having advisedly denuded it of 
the European and Sikh troops ; and, finally, he disobeyed his 
superior’s orders and risked the whole policy of the Government 
by taking down the treasure to Calcutta, instead of moving it to 
the adjoining station of PatnA. Fortune greatly be- jg wonderfuUy 
friended him ; for Fortune changed a gross derelic- favoured by 
tion of duty, a disobedience to orders which would 
have subjected a soldier to a court-martial — ^into a sensational 
triumph almost unparalleled. For a very brief space, and in the 

* Mr. Money reported to Government : “The next day (August 8), brought 
a letter to Captain Thompson” (commanding the company of the 64th), 
“ ’^tten by an officer at Ddndptir of his own coros. It contained these words 
in pencil, * For God’s sake look out. The 8th N. I. mutineers have marched 
upon Gayd, they say, with one gun.’ The news of martial law proclaimed 
in all tlie Bih^r districts reached us the same morning. I called another 
council, and told Captain Thompson he was now the principal authority in 
tlie district. 1 gave him my opinion that, encumbered with treasure, we were 
too weak to run the risk of meeting so large a body of mutiiieets, and recom- 
mended falling back on the Grand Trunk Boad.” In suohacase^the opinion 
of the chief <^cer was naturally decisive. 
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eyes of a very small, thougli a very influential body of men, Mr. 
Alonzo Money became the hero of Bihdr,* 

Let us see now how it was that he became so. 

The Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
had been terribly frightened by the story of the successful 
revolt of the Ddndpiir Siphahis, and of the defeat of Captain 
Dunbar’s detachment. The Government of India, mistaking 
severity for vigour, showed the extent of their terror by at once 
directing that their agent — the man upon whom they had cast 
the responsibility properly belonging to themselves — that 
Major-General Lloyd should be tried by a court-martial. That 
Government had their scape-goat handy. Mr. Halliday, repre- 
senting the Government of Bengal, was in a different position. 
Ho had, indeed, a score to settle with Mr. Tayler, because 
Mr. Tayler had maintained a bold and resolute front, and had 
preserved order in his province by measures not altogether 
approved of by the Lieutenant-Governor. But Mr. Tayler had 
Mr. Halliday been too successful to be touched. He had saved 
before Eyre’s Patna. To remove him now, when Bihar apparently 
victory. mercy of the victorious mutineers, was 

not to be thought of — even by Mr. Halliday. 

Suddenly, however, the scene changed. A God-like mortal 
shone through the mist, dispersed the black cloud, 
annihilated the revolted Sipahis, removed all appre- 
hension at once and for ever regarding the safety of Bihar, and 
left it free to Mr. Halliday to exercise to the fullest extent his 
undoubted right of patronage — ^and of revenge. 

Major Eyre virtually reconquered lost Bihdr. He restored 
the province to the position in which Mr. Tayler, unaided, had 
maintained it, until the Government of India and Major-General 
Lloyd had contrived to plunge it into danger. But in the 
short interval the Gaya episode had occurred. Whilst Arah was 
jret trembling on ‘the verge of destruction. Mr. Tayler had 
issued the withdrawal order. Byre saved Arah, But before 
the results of Eyre’s great feat of arms had become known, 
Alonzo Money, first disobeying, then half obeying, the direc- 
tions of his Commissioner, was, by his vacillating and impulsive 
action, converting a plain act of duty into a sensational drama, of 
which he, fora few brief moments, was the star-bespangled hero. 


* For his oonduot on this oooasioQ, Mr. Money was made a Companion of 
the Bath! 
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For to Calcutta, immediately after the news of Eyre’s great 
triumph, came, in a distorted and inaccurate shape, 
the intelligence of Tayler’s withdrawal order. The 
danger was now over; the tears in the council-chamber of 
Belvedere* were dried up ; a feverish exaltation followed. It 
was necessary that some proof should be given that energy had 
not died out in Bengal. Mr. Tayler’s withdrawal order 
furnished the opportunity. Forgetting, or choosing not to 
remember, his transcendent services ; the fact that he had never 
despaired of the safety of his division ; that he had baffled the 
counsels of the mutineers ; and had suppressed, unaided, the 
rising of Patnd ; that he had been the rock on which every hope in 
Bihdr had rested ; that he had cheered the despairing, stimulated 
the wavering, roused to action even the faint heart of the 
soldier ; forgetting, or choosing not to remember, these great 
achievements, the Government of Bengal, acting in concert with 
the Government of India, seized upon his withdrawal order to 
dismiss Mr. Tayler from his post, to consign the ^ 
saviour of Bihdr, in the very morning dawn of the Som bis^poBt 
triumph which he had prepared, to signal and 
unmerited disgrace. 

The Government of Bengal added insult to injury. Not 
content with suppressing the fact that Mr. Tayler had coupled 
with the order for the withdrawal of the officials from Gayd a 
direction that they should bring with them the treasure under 
their charge, unless by so doing their personal safety should be 
endangered, Mr. Halliday did not scruple to charge with being 
actuated by panicf the man whoso manly bearing had been, 

* The official residence, near Calcutta, of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

t Mr. Halliday wrote on the 5th of August: “ It appears from a letter just 
received fiom Mr. Tayler, that, whiht apparently under the influence of a 
panic, he has ordered the officials at all the stations in his division to abandon 

their posts and fall back on Ddndpur Under these circumstances 

I have determined at once to remove Mr. Tayler from his appointment of 
Commissioner of Patnd.” It was on Mr. Halliday’s report that Mr. Tayler 
wa^ subsequently described by the Governor-General as “ showing a great 
want of calmness and firmness *’ ; as “ issuing an order quite beyond his com- 
petency ” ; as “ interfering with the military authorities.” Mr. Halliday 
subsequently “ explained ” officially, that “ panic was apparent on the faoe of 
Mr. TaylePs order, and specially from Ids urgent and reiterated advice, if 
not order, to Major Eyre, not to advance to the relief which saved Arah.” 
With respect to this last charge it may be as well to state, once for all, that 
Mr. Tayler never addressed Major Eyre on the subject of the advance on 
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throughout, an example to the whole of India. It would he 
difficult to produce, in the annals of official persecution, rife 
as they are with perversions of truth, a statement more gratuit- 
ous.* 


Arab. What he did do was simply this. On the evening of the day on which 
Mr. Tayler learned the defeat of Captain Dunbar and his detachment of up- 
wards of 400 men, he received a letter from Mr. Bax, the magistrate with 
Major Eyre, informing him that Eyre at the head of 150 men was about to 
attempt the task in which Dunbar had failed, and asking his opinion. Mr. 
Tayler thereupon wrote to Mr. Bax, telling him of Dunbar’s defeat, and ex- 
pressing his opinion that it would be prudent if Major Eyre were to drop down 
in his steamer to Ddndpur, take up reinforcements there, and advance thence 
on Arab. Mr. Tayler did not even send this letter to Mr. Bax. He sent it 
open to Major-General Lloyd, that the General might forward it with such 
instructions as he might think lit to give. Who will deny that in thus ex- 
pressing his opinion Mr. Tayler performed only a clear and imperative duty? 

* Sir John feaye has thus ably summarised the arguments on this point : — 

On the whole, it appears to me, on mature consideration, that the orders 
issued by Mr. Tayler were not of such a character as to merit the condemna- 
tion which Government passed upon them. It is not to be questioned that, 
up to the time of the mutiny of the Ddnfipiir regiments, the whole bearing of 
the Patnd Commissioner was manly to a point of manliness not often excelled 
in those troubled times. He had exhorted all his countrymen to cling stead- 
fastly to their *p 08 t 8 . Ho had rebuked those who had betrayed their fears by 
dese rting their stations. His measures had been bold : his conduct had been 
courageous: his policy had been severely repressWe. If he had erred, 
assuredly his errors had not leaned to the side of weakness. He was one of 
the last men in the service to strike his colours, save under the compulsion of 
a great necessity. But when the Ddndpiir regiments broke into rebellion — 
when the European troops, on whom he had relied, proved themselves to be 
incapable of repressing mutiny on the spot, or overtaking it with swift retribu- 
tion — when it was known that thousands of insurgent Sipahis were over- 
running the country, and that the country, in the language of the day, was 
“ up ” — that some of the chief members oi the teiTitorial aristocracy had risen 
against the domination of the English, and that the predatory classes, including 
swarms of released convicts from the gaols, were waging deadly war against 
property and life — when he saw that all these things were against us, and 
there seemed to be no hope left that the scattered handfuls of Englishinen at 
the out-stations could escape utter destruction, be deemed it his duty to revoke 
the orders wliich he had issued in more auspicious times, and to call into Patnii 
such of our English estublisliments as had not already been swept away Jby 
tlio rebellion or escaped without official recall In doing this he generomly 
took upon liimself the I'csponsibility of withdrawal, and absolved all the 
officers under him from any blame which might descend upon them for 
deselting their stations without the sanction of superior authority. It was 
not doubted that if there had been any reasonable ground of hope that these 
little assemblies of Englishmen could hold their own, that they could save 
ffieir lives and the property of Government by defending their posts, it would 
have been better that the effort should be made. But their destruction would 
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But tlie fiat had gone forth. Mr. William Tayler was 
dismissed from his post. His career in the Indian Civil 
Service was ruined by one stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had accomplished as much as any 
individual man to save India in her great danger. He had 
done more than Mr. Halliday, who recalled him; more than 
the Government which supported Mr. Halliday. With a 
courage as true and a resolution as undaunted as that which he 
showed when dealing with the Patn4 mutineers, Mr. Tayler 
has struggled since, he is struggling still, for the reversal of 
the unjust censure which blighted his career. Subsequent 
events have singularly justified the action which, at the time, 
was so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Tayler’s denunciation 
to the Wahabi leaders, treated as a fable by his superiors, has 
been upheld to the full by the discoveries of recent years.* It 
has been abundantly shown that, to his energetic action alone 
was it due that Patna escaped a terrible disaster. The sup- 


have been a greater calamity to the State than their surrender. It was im- 
pol^sible to overvalue the worth of European life at that time, and the deaths 
of bo many En«j:lihhmen would have becm a greater triumph and a greater 
enoourauiement to the enemy than their flight. It was the hour of our greatest 
daikne.'-s and our horest need. We know now how Wake and Boyle and 
Colvin and theh eomiades in the ‘little lionso* held the enemy in cheek, and 
how Vincent Eyre taught both the Sipahi mutineers and the Sh^h^b^d insur-. 
gents that there was still terrible vitality in our English troops Of tTn> 
William Tayler knew nothing. But he had palpably before him the fact of 
Dunbar’s disaster, and he believed that nothing could save the little garrison 
at Arab. The probabilities at the time were that the Ddnapiir regiments, 
with Kiiuwar Singh and his followers, having done their y?ork in that direction, 
would move, flushed with conquest and gorged witli plunder, upon Gay^l and 
other stations, carrying destruction with them wheresoever they might go. 
What the Commissioner then did was what had been done and what was being 
done by other authorities, civil and military, in other parts of the country ; it 
was held to be sound policy to draw m ou/scattered outposts to some central 
points of safety where the enemy might be defied. In this I can perceive no 
appearance of a panic. If Tayler had not acted thus, and evil had befallen 
the Christian people under his charge, he would have been condemned with a 
far severer condemnation for so f «tal an omission.” 

*»In his admirable work, Our Indian Mumlmans^ Sir William Hunter, 
K C.S.I., LL D,, proved that even five years before the period of which I am 
treating there existed at Patn6 “a great treasonable organisation for supplying 
men and money to the fanatical camp on the frontier ; ” that this organisation 
was the organisation of the Wdh^bfe ; and that of the Wdh^bis one of the 
men arrested by Mr. Tayler was the determined and resolute leader. He was 
BubsequenUy tried by Sir Herbert Edwardes, oonvioted of treason, and tra^« 
ported to the Andamans. 
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pressed words of the withdrawal order have been published to 
the world, and the charge of panic has been recognised every- 
where as untrue. « 

It is a curious and a very remarkable fact that of the 
Recantation members of the Council of the Governor-General 
of Mr. Tayiert who Supported at the time Mr. Halliday’s action, two 
j«dgei. have, in later years, expressed their regret that they 
acted hastily and on incorrect information. “ Time,’* wrote, in 
1868, one of the most prominent amongst them, Mr. Dorin, 
“ time has shown that he (Mr. Hallida.v) was wrong and that 
you were right.”* Another, the then Militaiy Member of 
Council, General Sir John Low, G.C.B., thus, in 1867, recorded 
his opinion : “ I well remember my having, as a Member of 
Lord Canning’s Council, concurred with his Lordship in the 
censure which he passed upon your conduct . . . but it has 
since been proved — incontestably proved — that the data on 
which that decision was based were quite incorrect ! . . , I 
sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorous management of 
the disaffected population of Patn4 was of immense value to the 
Government of India, and that in the last few months of. your 
Commissionership, commencing with the arrest of the three 
WAhdbi oonspiiators, and the disarming of the greater portion 
of the inhabitants of Patnd city, your services were of more 
vital importance to the public interests than those of many 
officers, both civil and military, during the whole period of 
their Indian career, in less critical times, who have been 
rewarded — and justly rewarded — by honours from the Queen ; 
while your services, by an extraordinary combination of un- 
lucky circumstances, have hitherto been overlooked.” It is not 
less remarkable that three ex-Govemors and two ex-Lieutenant 
Governors of the Presidencies and Provinces of India have 
recorded similar opinions, whilst one gentleman, decorated for 
his distinguished conduct in the province of which Mr. Tayler 
was the pro-consul, had not hesitated to inform him that until 
Mr. Tayler should be rewarded for the conduct which saved 


* “ I can, of course, have no sort of objection to repeat,” wrote, in 1868, the 
gentleman who‘ was Lord Canning’s private secretary in 1857, “ what is a very 
sinajre conviction, that if Lord Canning had seen the papers which you have 
now to produce, and been made acquainted with the subsequent progress of 
events, he would most likely have changed his opinion as to the treatment 
you have experienced ; and, if he had changed his opinion, a man of his noble 
character would have been forward to say so, and to do you justice.” 
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itxe province, it would be too painful for him “ to wear in your 
presence the decoration which I have so gratefully received 
fro m Her Majesty.” 

Ills comrades in India, then, and the public generally, have 
rendered to Mr. William Tayler the justice which 
is still denied him by the Government which he dSie?i3m! 
served so truly and with such signal success. The 
ban of official displeasure still blights his declining years. 
Whilst his rival, decorated by the Crown, has been awarded a seat 
in the Council of India, he “who was right when that rival 
was wrong ” still remains in the cold shade of official neglect. 
Although with a pertinacity which is the result of conscious 
rectitude Mr. Tayler has pressed upon each succeeding Secre- 
tary of State his claims for redress, that redress has still been, 
up to the latest date, denied him. It seems to be can the lapse 
considered that the lapse of years sanctions a of time sane, 
wrong, should that wrong in the interval remain 
unatoned for. We English not only boast of our justice, but, 
in the haughtiness of our insular natures, we are apt to 
reproach the French for the manner in which they treated the 
great men of their nation who strove unsuccessfully to build 
up a French empire in India. We taunt them with having 
sent Lally to the block, and allowed Dupleix to die in misery 
and in want. But, looking at our treatment of Mr. William 
Tayler, can we say that, even with the advantages which a 
century of civilisation has given us, our hands are more clean ? 
This man saved a province. In saving that province it is 
possible that he saved with it districts outside his own. Yet is 
he not, I ask, looking at the treatment he received, is he not 
entitled to use, if not the very words, yet the sense of the very 
words employed by Dupleix in 1764: “I have sacrificed,” 
wrote three months before he died that greatest of Indo-French 
administrators, “ I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, my 
life, to enrich my nation in Asia . . . My services are treated 
as fables; my demand is denounced as ridiculous. I am 
treated as the vilest of mankind.” To this day the treatment 
of*Dapleix is a lasting stain on French administration. I most 
fervently hope, for the credit of my country, that, our children 
and our children’s children may not be forced to blush fyr a 
similar stain resting on the annals of England; that the 
French may never have it in their power to return the re- 
proach which our historians have not been slow to cast on 
VOL, nr a 
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them. In the history of the mutiny there is no stoiy which 
appeals more to the admiration than the stoiy of tms man 
guiding, almost unaided, a province through the ^nn, 
training his crew and keeping down the foe, whilst yet rioth 
hands were at the wheel, and in the end steering his tossed 
vessel into the harbour of safety. Character, courage, tact, 
clearness of vision, firmness of brain, were in him alike con- 
spicuous. May it never descend to posterity that in the 
councils of England services so distinguished were powerless 
in the presence of intrigue I 
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CHAPTER m. 

BIhXr, BENGAL, AND BANARAS. 

We left Major Eyre enjoying, on the early morn of the 3rd of 
August, the triumph of his decisive victory. It is August 3. 
difficult even to imagine a position more gratifying Arab after 
to a high-minded soldier than that which he then ^©relief, 
occupied. Of the dangers he had incurred in attempting the 
relief of Arab that to his life had been the least. He had risked 
his leputation as a soldier, his very commission as an officer ; 
for ho had turned aside without authoiity from his course. 
And, now, he could scarcely exaggerate to himself the im- 
portance of the results of his daring. To have saved his 
felloW-oountrymen was a great thing; but, for the interests 
of India, it was greater still to have dealt a staggering blow at 
victorious rebellion, to have saved all Bihar from the fate 
which, but for him, would have overtaken Arah. 

But even in that hour of triumph Eyre must have felt, and 
Eyre did feel, that his task was but half accomplished. A 
“staggering blow” may baffle a murderous onslaught, but 
Tjnless the recipient of it be thoroughly disabled a renewal of 
the attack is always possible. So reasoned Eyre. The rebels 
whom he had baulked of their prey were still strong enough to 
return. His very departure would invite them. Eyre resolves 
He felt, then, that he must follow up his victory 
and pursue the Sipdhis to the stronghold of the * ® 
great landowner whom they had recognised as their leader. 

The task was not easy. The roads were reported to be 
almost im[)assable ; the country surrounding the stronghold of 
Kunwar Smgh was described as inaccessible. But the events 
of the previous eight-and-forty hours had told their tale. The 
mental courage which had dared, the skill and gallantry which 
had carried to success, the march on Arah, had been marked 
and appreciated by the Englishmen who had followed Eyza. 
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No men are more quick to discern noble qualities in a leader 
than the private soldier. It was a striking testimony to the 
hold which Eyre’s conduct and character had taken on the 
minds of the men of the 5th Fusiliers, that, when they heard 
that he was about to lead them across those impassable roads to 
an inaccessible stronghold, they were loud in their expressions 
of the confidence with which they would hail the order to move 
forward.* 

But before setting out on this expedition something yet 
remained to be done at Arab. The townspeople had un- 
mistakably sympathised with the revolted Sipahis. Not a 
single voice had warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into 
which he was leading his detachment. Some of the more 
prominent men of the city had even taken an active part 
against our countrymen. As a preliminary measure, then, 
Eyre disarmed the population. Men whose active aid on 
behalf of the rebels was indisputable were brought to trial. 
Throughout the district order was restored. At the same time 
Eyre communicated his intentions to the military authorities 
at Ddndpur, and solicited reinforcements of at least two 
hundred more European troops and a supply of ammuqjtion. 
He took advantage, likewise, of the number of volunteers 
flocking to his camp, to organise a corps of European volunteer 
cavalry, the command of which he conferred upon Captain 
Jackson, of the Stud Department. His wounded he sent in to 
Danapur. 

On the 8th of August Eyre was joined by two hundred men 
Receives re- officers. Three days 

tofo^mente later a hundred of Kattray’s Sikhs joined him. 
an setsou. augmented force then consisted of three 

hundred and thirty European Infantry, thirty-six European 
Cavalry, one hundred and forty Sikhs, forty of whom were‘ the 
Arah garrison commanded by Ilerwald Wake, and sixteen 
August n Volunteer Cavalry. With this force Eyre set 
out on the afternoon of the 11th, in the direc- 
tion of Jagdfspur, the hereditaiy stronghold of Kunwar Singh. 


* In his report to Army Head-quarters, Captain L’Estrange, commanding 
the detachment cf the 5th Fusiliers, after describing the reported diihoulties 
of the march, added : “ Under all the circumstances, a feeling of doubt, if not 
of apprehension, as to the success of our expedition might easily have pervaded 
teooy^^lgw oonfldont ihar ours were in the judgment, talent, and courage of 
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Meanwhile the troops under the orders of K^nwar Singh had 
to a great extent recovered heart. The halt of eight days* 
duration made by Major Eyre at Arah had inspired 
them with the belief that no further advance was 
intended by the English, and that they would be 
left unmolested in their stronghold. Impressed with this idea, 
Kunwar Singh detached small parties in the direction of 
Baksar, to feel their way and to intercept any small bodies of 
Europeans whom they might meet. In this they were 
partially successful, and this success would pr(jbably have 
incited their leader, had he been left alone, to make, a little 
later, a movement in force in the same direction. But K fin war 
Singh was well served by the country-people. He was in- 
formed, almost as soon as they arrived, of the reinforcements 
which reached Eyre. He felt certain, then, as to the next 
move of the British force, and he resolved, with the energy 
which formed so strong a feature of his character, to meet it 
with his remaining available strength. 

Calling in, then, all his detachments within reach, he oc- 
cupied, in considerable force, the village of Dilawar, about a 
milcPand a half in advance of Jagdispiir, and covered by a 
river. This village he caused to bo intrenched. It was con- 
nected with Jagdispur by a very thick jungle, with the 
intricacies of which, however, his men were well acquainted. 

Not content with occupying a position presenting difficulties 
to an assailant, and capable of being in a great 
measure masked, Kunwar Singh was so ill-advised 
as to send a strong body of cavalry and infantry 
across the river to occupy a village. Told Narainpdr, on its 
left bank. It was this cardinal error which rendered his 
defeat certain. He had in the field altogether about five 
thousand two hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
Sipahis. 

Eyre had advanced towards Jagdispur the afternoon of the 
11th. He marched eight miles, passing over en route 
his* late battle-field, and encamped for the night on tory®lndcap- 
the banks of the Ghagar rivulet. Eesuming his 
march with the early dawn, he halted at 9 o’clock to 
refresh his men. At 10 o’clock he again advanced, and in hali 
an-hour detected the presence of the enemy in Tola . 
Karainpiir. He at once sent forward his skirmishers, 
supported by a fire of grape. This fire forced the enemy in and 
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about the village to discover themselves, Eyre then sent at 
them with the bayonet the detac'hment of the 10th, eager to 
avenge their comrades. The main body of the enemy stood 
their ground with great obstinacy, but were in the end driven 
across the river. Meanwhile the 6th Fusilieis, assisted by a 
field howitzer, had held in check the enemy’s left, consisting of 
irregulars, horse and foot. These now simultaneously gave 
way. The river was crossed by our men, and an impetuous 
attack on the intrench in ents of Dildwar placed that village 
almosf immediately in their power. 

Still there lay a mile and a half of thick jungle to be traversed. 
Eyre gave the enem.\ nf» time to recover themselves ; but, sending 
on his infantry in skirmishinij: order, forced his way through 
the thicket, driving the Sipahis before him. In their retreat 
the enemy left behind them two of their guns. Completely 
disheartened by the continuous advance of our men, they scarcely 
attempted to defend their leader’s stronghold, but fled, taking 
Kiinwar Singh with them, in the direction of Sasararn. The 
battle had begun at half-past 10 o’clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre 
and his force were in possession of Jagdispiir. The enemv lost 
three hundred men. The loss of the British amounted «r six 
wounded. 

On the morning of the 14th Eyre detached a force to Jataurd, 

A. ti4 ^-hout eight miles from Jagdispur, to beat up the 
’ quarters of Kiinwar Singh, — but the wily chieftain 
had had good information, and had retired early. The house 
he had occupied there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell the palace and other buildings, notably the property of 
rebels, at Jagdispiir and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with the victory at Jagdispur. 
Two days after it had been achieved, the Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Ddndpfir division wrote to inform Eyre that 
Havelock, then attempting to relieve Lakhnao, had 
compt lied to fall back ; that the cry at Kdnhpiir 
was still for troops ; tod that he and those under 
his command were required to join a force then being collected 
at Alldhdbdd. 

^yre had accomplished his mission. His work was done. 
The mutineers had been driven from Bihar. He and bis 
gallant comrades were then not at all unwilling to proceed to 
the part of India for which they bad originally been destined, 
and where they might hope to render fresh services to their 
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ootintiy. Byre, therefore, bade adien to Arab on the 20th, 
and on the following day set out for Baksar en . 
route for AllaMbdd. _ 

Meanwhile events bad been occurring in Calcutta calculated 
greatly to increase the means at the disposal of the Government 
for the suppression of the revolt. 

On the 1st of August, Major-General Sir James Outram 
landed in Calcutta. The varied services of this dis- 
tinguished officer at once marked him out for high ®outr«^ 
command. The name of Outram had for years been 
a household word in India. A keen and successful sportsman, 
a quick-udtted and energetic political officer, a hater and ex- 
poser of corruption, Outram had but recently figured as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition despatched in 1856 to the 
Persian Gulf His success there had been prompt and complete. 
When, on the conclusion of peace with Persia, the regim-^nts 
which had compos* d his expeditionary force had been detached 
rapidly to India, Sir James Outram had followed to Bombay. 
It would seem to have been the original intention of the 
Governor-General to re-employ him in the political post whicn 
ha(f*been bestowed upon him liefore the mutiny, that of Agent 
to the Governor* General of Eajputana. The mutinies at Indur, 
at Nasfrabad, at Nimaoli, and the outbreaks in other parts of 
Centr al India had thrown that part of the countiy into dis- 
order, and Lord Canning felt that a strong hand controlling a 
strong force would be required to re-establish authority. The 
state of the country, however, rendered it impossible for Sir 
James Outram to proceed alono from Bombay to his po^t in 
Eajpiitdna; and he felt, moreover, that in the actual state of 
affairs his presence might be more useful t » the Government in 
some other part of India. On arriving at Bombay, then, he at 
once telegraphed to the Governor-General for orders. Re- 
ceiving no reply— for Lord Canning could not at the moment 
make up his mind — Outram cut the Gordian knot by steaming 
rojind to Calcutta. He arrived there, as already stated, on the 
let of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord Canning had, on the 16th of July, deter- 
mined to employ Sir James Outram in the command of an ex- 
peditionaiy force in Central India, and he telegraphed to Bom- 
bay to that effect. But again he changed his views, and n solved 
to use his services to restv^re order in the country between Patnd 
and KdnhpiLr. Sir James Outram’s arrival in Calcutta on the 
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iBt of Augnst coincided then with the latest wishes of the 
Govemor-G eneral. 

The reader must remember that, on the Ist day of August, 
the only information possessed by the Government regarding 
Bihar was that Captain Dunbar’s detachment had been beaten, 
that Arah was besieged, that the grand trunk road was unsafe, 
and that the entire province might at any moment be lost to 
them. From Kdnhpur they had information that Havelock was 
about to cross the Ganges with his small force, and to march on 
Lakhnao. Having regard to the fact that an entire province 
was arrayed in arms against him, his attempt did not seem 
promising. Altogether the look-out on the 1st of August was 
gloomy in Calcutta. 

No sooner, then, had Sir James Outram landed, than Loid 
u appointed Canning felt that the man for the occasion had 
th^orS^dcB Four days later he appointed him to 

tmed to relieve Command the united Dan4pur and Kanhpur 
Lakhnao. divisions of the army, thus placing him in 
supreme military command of the country between the first of 
those stations and Tjakhnao. Outram eagerly clutched at the 
offer. Like every true soldier, he was of opinion that “ action, 
not counsel,” was required. He set out to assume his command 
the very day after he had been nominated to it, taking with him 
a mountain train of artillery, but no gunners to work it, these 
not being, at the moment, available. 

The day prior to Sir James Outram’s nomination. Lord 
Canning, feeling the extreme inconve nience of leaving the civil 
Mr. Grant to divisions of Banaras, Allahdbad, Kanhpur, and 
idmintotertbe Outlying districts, without a supreme 

central dto- administrative officer to control them — the Lieu- 
tricts. tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces 

being at the time shut up in Agra — had given effect to a re- 
solution at which he had arrived, to detach one of his councillors 
to Banaras to take up the lapsed authority in that part of India. 
His selection had fallen upon Mr. J. P. Grant. I have already 
alluded to this gentleman as the ablest member of the Council 
of the Governor-General. Mr. Grant was, indeed, a man of very 
remarkable ability. He had a clear and sound understanding, a 
quick and subtle brain, great independence, and great decision 
of character. If he had a fault, it may have been that he did 
not always make sufficient allowance for men whose intellect 
was less vast, and whose views were less sound than his own* 
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He failed thus to rate at their full influence on the multitude 
opinions firmly advocated by others, but which he knew to be 
untenable. His prescience came thus to be mistaken for dog- 
matic assertion, his keen insight for conceit. But this slight 
defect, arising from want of European training, was overborne 
by the powerful intellect, the high and lofty ideas of one of the 
greatest members of the Indian Civil Service. 

The despatch of an administrative officer of the first order to 
the civil districts north of Bengal had been further rendered 
advisable by the action of the Government of India at the very 
end of July. On the 31st of that month there appeared in the 
Official Gazette a resolution of the Governor-General j^jy 31 ^ 
in Council directing the course to be pursued in Resolution in 
dealing with mutineers who might be captured or Se 
who might surrender to the authorities. This resolu- treatment of 
tion was much criticised at the time, and in England 
as well as in India it was very generally condemned. After a 
lapse of thirty years it is, perhaps, possible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

The avowed object of the resolution was to prevent the civil 
officers of the country from hastily resorting to and - _ 
carrying too far measures of severity against the ^ 
revolted Sipahis, some of whom might, possibly, have been 
unable to withstand the influence of their comrades ; some might 
have endeavoured to protect their officers ; seme might have 
merely revolted without murdering their officers; and some 
might have simply taken their way to their homes on the general 
revolt of their regiment. 

To carry out this object, it was ruled in the resolution, first, 
that no native officer or soldier belonging to a regi- . . 

ment which had not mutinied should be punished, 
even as a deserter, unless ho were found with arms in his hand. 
Such men, it was directed, should be made over to the military 
authorities, or, when such a stop were impossible, should be 
kept in prison pending the orders of Government. 

• The second section provided for the treatment of native officers 
and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters, belonging to regiments 
which had mutinied, but the Eui opean officers of which had not 
been murdered. Such native officers and soldiers, when appre- 
hended without arms in their possession, were to be sent to a 
certain fixed place, to be dealt with by the military authorities. 

The third section dealt with mutineers or deserters who be- 
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longed to regiments wbich had killed a European officer, or who 
had committed some sanguinary outrage. Such offenders were 
to be judged by the civil power. In the event, however, of ex- 
tenuating circumstances transpiring, the case was to be reported 
to the Government before the carrying out of the sentence. 

These were the three principal provisions of the resolution. 
In the remaining portion of it Lord Canning dwelt very much 
upon the evil certain to arise by continuing to inflict in<lis- 
criminate punishment, after a district or division should have 
been brought into order, and after a sufficient impression should 
have been made upon the rebellious and the disorderly. 

It was objected to this resolution that it was ill-timed ; that, 
Objections issued when the struggle was still undecided, when 
made to It at the enemy still held Dehli, when our countrymen 
the time. besieged in Lakhnao, on the morrow, as it were, 

of the massacres of Fathgarh and Kanhpur, and whilst the fate 
of Bihar was trembling in the balance, it was calculated to 
encourage the rebels, to show them that, through fear of them, 
we were anxious to entice them back to their allegiance. It is 
possible that the strong dislike with which the resolution was 
regarded at the time was in a great measure attributable to the 
want of confidence felt in the Government. Certainly, the pro- 
visions I have quoted were not only not objectionable, but the 
spirit in which they were conceived was worthy of the highest 
praise. They are not fairly liable to the condemnation that was 
passed upon them at the time. They do not condone 
niutiny or desertion. But— -the public had no con- 
fidence in the Government. The order that, in 
certain circumstances, an appeal lay from the civil magistrate 
to the higheht authority roused suspicion. It was consideied, 
moreover, that the very publication of such a resolution was a 
tacit rebuke to those who had carried out severe measures of 
retribution. 

Examining the order after a lapse of thirty years, all the 
objections to it made at the time fade away. The provisions 
contained are wise and statesmanlike. 

Another measure contemplated by Lord Canning about this 
time filled to overflowing the measure of his un- 
popularity. The danger arising from allowing an 
entire population to carry arms had not been unre- 
marked by the citizens of Calcutta. It was a danger obvious, 
andinmany cases most pressing. On the 13th of July, then, the 
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Grand Jury in their presentment suggested the disarming ol 
the native population of Calcutta and its suburbs as a measure 
required for the preservation of peace and the prevention of crime. 
A disarming bill had for some time been under the consideration 
of the Government. The presentment of the Grand Jury stimu- 
lated their action regarding it. But the indignation of the Calcutta 
public was intense when it was found that the measure of the 
Government applied the order to disarm to Europeans as well 
as to natives. It was in vain that it was pointed 
out that the act of the Government contained a uaftSeTune. 
proviso under which it was possible for any man to 
apply for a licence to carry arms, and that it was not to be 
credited that such permission would be refused to an European. 
So profound was the mistrust of the Government that all 
argument was wasted. Again I have to record my conviction 
that the measure of the Government, accompanied by the 
proviso referred to, was a statesmanlike measure. Any other, 
partial or one-siied in its limitations, would have been wrong 
in principle and might have been mischievous in action. 

Whilst in these terrible months of June and July the Govern- 
ment of India had had to encounter dangers at a Lieutenant- 
distance from their own door, they were being Coioneio. 
preserved by the commanding officer of a native 
infantry regiment from a peril close at hand, and which, but for 
him, might have been serious indeed. The station of Jalpaigori, 
on the Tista, a hundred and seventy-three miles from the 
capital, and in the direct route to the station of Darjiling, was 
garrisoned by the 73rd Regiment Native Infantry. The com- 
manding officer was Lieutenant-Colonel G, M. Sherer. This 
officer had passed nearly the whole of his Indian career in the 
Stud Department. His knowledge ot horses was profound. In 
managing the quadruped he had learned, too, how to deal with his 
master. Transferred, according to the orders then in force, 
on hifl promotion to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, from the superin- 
tendence of the stud at Baksar to the command of a native 
iftfantry regiment, having in the intervening period of thirty 
years forgotten all his drill, he very soon showed his officers 
that great natural ability is universal in its practical applica- 
tion, and that, whatever be the sphere assigned to a r&ally 
capable . man wherein to labour, he will always come to the 
front. 

(Colonel Sherer had not been long in command of his regiment 
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when the mutiny broke out. His position was full of peril. 
His men were, so to speak, masters of the situation. There were 
no Europeans within easy reach of them. There were, too, 
traitors in their ranks. But there were also men who still 
trusted to the fortune of the British. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that to this regiment the new cartridge, regarded by 
others as the symbol of the proselytising intentions of the 
Government, had not been served out. The station, likewise, 
was far from the high road. Still, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found their way from time to time into the 
regimental lines. Alarm succeeded alarm. But Sherer and his 
officers were calm. They maintained a careful watch over the 
movements of their companies. At last there could be no doubt 
but that mischief was intended. Four of the most influential 
men in the regiment were indicated to Sherer as the heads of a 
conspiracy which would inevitably break out that or the 
following night. Sherer had them seized and tried. Their guilt 
was clearly proved, and they were condemned to death. The 
sentence, however, required the confirmation of the Major- 
General commanding the Presidency Division. It reached him 
when all was couleur de rose at Barrackpur and at Calcutta. The 
hearts of the Major-General and of the Commander-in-Chief 
were inclined to mercy. It was considered that dismissal from 
the service was a sufficient punishment for mutiny with intent 
to murder. An order then was transmitted to Sherer to 
“dismiss the offenders from the service.” Before this ordei 
could reach Sherer the horizon had darkened. The Sipdhis at 
Danapfir had revolted ; the Arab catastrophe had occurred. To 
temporise at such a crisis would be fatal. But Sherer had the 
order. He obeyed it — after his fashion. Commanding a parade 
for the following morning, he brought out the condemned 

DismiBses ^ipahis and had them blown away from guns. The 
same day he wrote officially to the Major-General 
commanding the Presidency Division to inform him 
that, in obedience to his orders to dismiss the four 
condemned Sipahis from the service, he had that morning 
dismissed them — from the muzzles of four loaded guns.* 

This act of vigour had its effect. The rising was postponed. 
Two days later Eyre’s victory deprived the disaffected of all 

♦ I not only received these details from Sir George Sherer himself, hut I 
have read the proceedings of the Court Martial and the entire correspondence* 
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hope of success, and Sherer, continuing a combined policy of 
watchfulness, conciliation, and firmness, brought his regiment 
safely through the crisis, their arms retained, and their reputa- 
tion unstained.* 

Very shortly after this episode, Lord Elgin, then the British 
Plenipotentiary to China, arrived in Calcutta (8th of 
August). He was conveyed by H.M.’s ship Shannon^ i^rd E?gfn 
Captain William Peel, having on board three hun- 
dred marines and one hundred of H.M.’s 90th Kegiment. 
Three days later, the consort of the Shannon, the Q^ptainWii- 
Pearl, Captain Sotheby, brought, besides her crew, iiam Peei. 
two hundred more men of the 90th. From that Captain 
moment the arrival of reinforcements was continuous, ® y* 

and the country south of Allahabad was for ever out of danger. 

But the arrival of the Shannon and the Pearl had a result 
more practical than the mere announcement that they had- 
brought to Calcutta Lord Elgin and some throe or four hundred 
soldiers would seem to imply. In the month of July, IVIajor- 
General Thomas Ashburnham, who commanded the China 
expedition, and who had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his 
way to his destination, had written thence to Lord Canning to 
express his great desire to send him a naval brigade to keep 
open under all circumstances his communications 
with Allahabad. In the same letter General Ash- 
burnham had likewise expressed his conviction that 
Captain Peel would be a most admirable coadjutor in carrying 
to perfection a scheme of that nature. Lord Canning clutched 
at the idea thus prop(Ainded ; Lord Elgin assented to it, and, as 
we have seen, he arrived at Calcutta on the 8th of August, 
prepared not only to give moral aid to the Government, but “ to 
place Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearl, with their respec- 
tive crews,” at the disposal of the Governor-General. 

Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the offer. On the 
10th the two vessels were officially placed at his disposal. On 
the 18th Captain William Peel started for Alldhabad with a 
H/ival brigade composed of four hundred men, six 65-cwt. 8-inch 
hollow shot or shell guns, two 24-pound howitzers, and two 
field pieces. 

I must chronicle one more important event, and then^quit 


* Colonel Sherer was rewarded by receiving the order of a Knight Com- 
viander of the Star of India. 
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Calcutta for the Boenee of turmoil aud action. In th^ last week 
Arrival of Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 

Sir coun Campbell, arrived in Calcutta. Lord Canning had 
recommended that the post he came to fill should 
be bestowed upon Sir Patrick Gtrant. But the Prime Minister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the opinion enun- 
ciated by Sir James Outram, that to suppress the Indian Mutiny 
action rather than counsel was required in a General. He, 
therefore, selected a plain, blunt soldier, and sent him to Calcutta 
to assume the supreme direction of military affairs in India. 
The selection was extremely popular with the army, for Sir 
Colin had served on the North-West frontier, and had won the 
confidence and affection of officers and men. 

Calcutta may now safely be quitted. Numerous reinforce- 
The men who ments had made her secure. The crisis which had 
lS3on’Uine‘ Beadon*s line of six hundred miles 

ofBixhimdred had been successfully surmounted. Many dangers 
had been overcome. Banaras had been threatened 
and restored to order; Allahdbad had been snatched from 
destruction ; Patna, Danapur, and Bihdr. after a terrible trial, 
had been brought again under the eegis of British protection. 
Who had saved that line ? Not the Supreme Government, for 
the action of the Government in refusing to disarm the native 
troops had increased, if it had not actually caused, the disorder. 
Not the Local Governments — the one shut up in Agra, the 
other hair-splitting and venting its personal spite in Calcutta. 
No, — four names indicate the men who saved that line to the 
British. North of Bihdr, Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil 
Service, the judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute action 
stamped out rebellion whenever and wherever it raised its head* 
South of Banaras, Mr. William Tayler and Major Eyre. These 
are names to be honoured, — these are the subordinates who won 
the battle ; the untitled upholders of the honour, the glory, and 
the fair name of England. They were alike the heads that 
devised, the hands that executed. Associated for ever with 
theirs, too, in their undying glory, as supports who maintained 
the over-burdened structure, will be the names of those whoso 
sphei^ of action, though confined, was of vital importance, — the 
names of the members of that Arab garrison, most fitly repre- 
sented by their three leaders, by Herwald Wake, by^ Vicars 
Boyle, and by Odviiu 
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BOOK Vm.— THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, CENTRAL 
INDIA, AND RAJPUTANA. 


CHAPTER I. 

laSA AND QWiLliB. 

In preceding chapters allusion has been made to the fact that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces had been 
debarred from the execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in Agra. It has now to 
be shown what constituted the North-West Provinces, who and 
what kind of man was the Lieutenant-Governor, and how it 
had come about that he had been forced to take refuge in the 
famous fortress which had been one of the glories of the 
Mughul rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of the Panjdb, in 
1849, the North-Western, and continuing in 1867 to The North- 
bear that title, comprehended the country lying be- West Pro. 
tween the western part of Bihdr, the eastern boundary ^ 
of EAjpdtAnd and the Cis-Satlaj States, and the northern line of 
the provinces comprised in the Central Indian Agency. They 
touched the Himalayas, included Eohilkhand, and ran into the 
Central Provinces below Jhdnsi. Within their limits were the 
imperial cities of Dehli and Agra, the great Hindu city BanAras, 
the important station and fortress of AllAhAbad, the flourishing 
cofiimercial centres of Mirzapur and KAnhpur. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamnah rolled in majestic rivalry through their 
length. They were peopled by a race the majority of whom^we 
had rescued from the sway of the MarAthAs, and wliose 
prosperity under our rule had enormously increased. Here, 
foOf the descendants of the courtiers of Akbar and of Aurangeib 
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still oontined to live, if not to flourisli. For them, as for ihd 
landowners in Bihdr, the action of our revenue system had been 
fatal. Their doom had been signalled when the Mardthd 
supplanted the Mughul. It had been pronounced when the 
Frank ousted the Mardthd. 

But the change which had been fatal to the descendants of 
Benefits the men who had gained their position at the 
cultivators of court partly by the sword, but more often 

the^soiifrom by intrigue, had been extremely beneficial to the 
British rule, toiling masses. From the time when MahmM of 
Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus until the period when 
Lord Lake conquered the imperial city in 1803, the cultivators 
of the soil of the North-West Provinces had been in very deed 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Gradually, under the 
fostering rule of the English, they had been emancipated from 
this serfage, until, under the reign of Mr. Thomason, the im- 
mediate predecessor of the Lieutenant-Governor who ruled in 
1857, they had attained a flourishing position ; the rights of every 
village, and of every man in that village, being thoroughly 
understood and entirely respected. 

The government of the North-Western Provinces was divided 
Political eight commissionerships, those of Bandras, 

57th?NorA Allahdhad, Jabalpur, Jhansi, Agra, Rohilkhand, 
wL^rn^^ ' Mfrath, and Dehli. The provinces were but poorly 
Provinces, garrisoned by European troops. In fact, when the 
mutiny broke out, there was but one European infantry 
regiment, and one battery, at Agra. The only other European 
troops were at Miratli. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
Mr. John Colvin, Mr. Colvin was a man of con- 
siderable ability; conscientious, painstaking, cour- 
teous, and amiable. He was animated by a thorough 
sense of duty, gave all his energies to the public service, and 
never spared himself. It is not too much to affirm that had his 
lot been oast in ordinary times his reputation as Lieutena^jt- 
Govemor would have rivalled that of the most eminent of those 
who, before and subsequently, have held that office. But with 
all Jliis ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion to duty, 
Mr. Colvin lacked that one quality, the possession of which is 
absolutely necessary to enable a man to buffet successfully 
against the storms of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted, in a wor^ 
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that iron firmness — that rare self-confidence — which enables a 
man to impress his will upon others. Supreme at Agra, his 
was not sufficiently, during the mutiny, the directing mind. 
Surrounded by civilians of high standing, men of ability and 
of consideration in the service, but holding, and tenaciously 
holding, theories regarding the mutiny diverse from his, 
although differing widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvi 
allowed himself to be swayed too much by the views of 
others. It often happened that the course ne had proposed 
to follow was a wiser course than that which he ultimately 
pursued. Owing possibly to the fact that the circumstances of 
the time differed widely from those to which he had been 
accustomed, he almost always renounced his own ideas, and 
accepted the opinions pressed upon him by one or other of his 
advisers. Yet, — the responsibility of every action fell upon 
him. 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career was to a certain 
extent answerable for this defect in his character as 
a ruler in troublous times. He had been private 
secretary to Lord Auckland, when Lord Auckland 
was Governor-Geneial of India. In all the arrangements 
which led to the Afghanistan war, with its delusive triumphs 
and its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the responsibility 
with the Governor-General, of whom indeed he was believed to 
be the intimate adviser.* Up to the hour of the catastrophe he 
was jubilant regarding the success of the policy. But when 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human life, its 
lowering of British jprestige, its humiliation to the national 
arms, it was a blow sufficient to destroy the convictions of a 
lifetime, to change a man’s nature. It is probable that, 
thenceforward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, more ready to accept the sugges- 
tions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 19th Eegiment of Native 
Infantry at Barhamptir in the early part of the year, ^he Mfrath 
ai^d the events at Barrackpur which followed, had mutiny a 
not apparently been regarded by Mr. Colvin as m^coIvS. 


* Sir John Kaye states that Mr. Colvin was supposed to exercise over ^iord 
Auckland, *<an influence' far greater than has b^n exercised by any officer 
in the same subordinate position.” 

VOh. m. 
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indicative of any general plan of insurrection on the part of the 
native arm}". The rising at Mirath, then, on the 10th of May, 
took him entirely hy surprise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of the Mfrath outbreak on 
the lltli of May. Further information leading him 
^ ‘ to believe that the mutineers had sacked Dehli and 
were marching on Agra, he summoned a council of war. As 
the seat of the North-West Govemment Agra was the residence 
of many notabilities. There were members of the Board of 
Revenue, judges of the Court of Appeal, a brigadier, colonels, 
majors, and officers of lower grades. The scientific corps were 
well represented. Besides these were commissioners, magis- 
trates, civil servants of degrees, covenanted and un covenanted, 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and two Protestant chaplains. The 
He Bummons Chiefs of this largo sordety responded to Mr. Colvin’s 
a general summons to what might be termed, without any 
council, decided misuse of its natural signification, a general 
council. Probably in the whole annals of the mutiny there 
at which the i^^ver assembled a body of men whose opinions were 
opinions are so discordant, SO distracted, so void of any fixed 
discordant, principle of action. Mr. Colvin himself was in 
favour of abandoning the station of Agra and taking up a 
position within the fort. Indeed, he not only announced this 
as his intention, but intimated that he had already issued the 
order for the native regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 
Christian population might take refuge within its walls. 
Against this course of action many of those present, notably 
Mr. Harrington — an ex-judge of the Court of Appeal, but just 
then nominated member of the Legislative Council of India— 
and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly protested. As to 
the actual policy to be followed, there were nearly as many 
opinions as counsellors. The information that the mutineers 
Were marching on Agra — information proved that same 
evening to be untrue — clouded the intellects of many. At last, 
however, a definite decision was arrived at. It was resolved to 
BeBoivesto show a bold front to the enemy, to secure t^e 
show a bold fortrcss by a detachment of European troops, to raise 
volunteer corps, cavalry and infantry, and to hold 
a general parade of the troops the following morning, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor should deliver an address to the European 
and native regiments. 

The troops stationed at Agra consisted of one battery of 
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Bengal Artillery, the 3rd European Regiment,* the 44th 
and 67th Native Infantry. On the morning of 
the I4th,t these were brigaded on their own nwan^ues 
ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the prin- the Em>o- 
cipal civil officers of the station were present. Mr. 

Colvin addressed the European soldiers first. He told them not 
to distrust their native fellow-soldiers, but with an inconse- 
quence scarcely in keeping with his recommendation, added : 
“ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daughter, and 
if you have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” 
He then turned to the sipahis. He told them that 
he fully trusted them, asked them to come forward 
if they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge on the spot any man who might wish to leave his 
colours. “Prompted by their officers to cheer,” records a civilian of 
high rank, who was present on the occasion, J “ the sipdhis set 
up a yell ; they looked, however, with a devilish scowl at us all.” 

That yell, and that “ devilish scowl,” should have opened the 
eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor. He might have Mr. Coivm 
read in the symptoms thus displayed that the 
sipahis of those two regiments, like the sipdhis of all magStmieof 
the other regiments of the Bengal army, were but ®^*®^** 
watching their opportunity. There were not wanting at the 
elbow of the Lieutenant-Governor men animated by the con- 
viction that the rebellious mo\ement had been concerted, that 
the si[)ahis as a body were involved in it, that the lime had 
passed by when phrases however neatly turned, and expressions 
of confidence however sonorous, could avail anything. The 
('hief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Fraser, noting the signs of the 
times, had advised Mr. Colvin to distrust everybody and to 
recognise the emergency. In plain language he counselled a 
removal into the fort,— a removal not only of the treasure, the 
records, the women and children, but likewise of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his staff. But Mr. Colvin, who but the previous 
morning had been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
qiPtion,had at this time fallen under the influence of other advisers. 
He saw not the significance of the “ devilish scowls,” and re- 

* Now 2nd Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. ^ 

t Mr. Colvin in his report to Government gives the date as the 13th ; but 
that is evidently a mistake. The general council was held on the 13th. 

X Notes m the Revolt of the North-West Provinces of India, by Charles 
Raikes, Judge of the Sadr Court of Agra. 

H 2 
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gardednot the cotmsel of the engineer. He reported to Govern- 
ment his confident expectation that quiet would be 
maintained at Agra ; his opinion that it was not bv 
lity of main- shutting themselves up in forts that the British 
could maintain their power in India. 

But there was a potentate whose capital lay some seventy 
miles from Agra who had taken a more accurate view of the 
situation. This was MahArAjah Jaiaji BAo SindhiA, ruler of the 
MarAthA kingdom called generally, after the name of its capital, 
GwAliAr. 

MahArAjah Jaiaji EAo SindhiA afforded throughout his career 
an example of the wisdom exercised by the para- 
mount power in dealing generously with native 
princes. The history is remarkable. It happened 
in 1843, when the MahArAjah was a minor, that GwAliAr, worsted 
in a war which the intriguers who conducted its government 
had provoked, lay at the feet of the British. Many courses lay 
wiBe action Govemor-General, Lord Ellen- 

of Lord Ellen, borough. He might annex it, as Lord Dalhousie, 
regar^ng 'Under precisely similar circumstances, did, six years 
Gwdiifir In later, annex the PanjAb. He might confiscate a por- 
tion of it, just as four years later Lord Hardin ge acted 
with regard to JAlandhar. He might lay upon it a heavy contri- 
bution in the shape of money. But Lord Ellenborough was a 
prescient statesman. He did none of these things. On the 
contrary, he conceived that it might be possible by a generous 
treatment of the fallen State so to bind it to the British that 
it might become a source of strength to our empire. To the 
minor MahArAjah, of whose infancy his counsellors had taken 
advantage to provoke the war. Lord Ellenborough restored, 
then, the whole of his patrimony. But his army lie disbanded. 
In place of it he raised another army, to be administered by 
British officers, but to be at the charge of the State of GwAliAr. 
He placed at the same time near the person of the MahArAjah a 
Eesident, whose duty it should be to watch over and counsel 
the youthful monarch. « 

This generous policy produced all the results which had been 
Excellent hoped for it by its author. The MahArAjah, as 
result of hiB he grew up and studied the history of the past, 
recognised in the British Government the Suzerain 
to whom he was bound by considerations alike of gratitude and 
of interest. He resolved frankly to recognise the supremacy of 
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tliat Suzerain, and to prove himself worthy of the position 
assigned to him — that of one of the main pillars of the Britisli 
Empire of Hindustan. When, therefore, the Mirath 
revolt became known at Gwaliar, the Maharajah fSoWet to'csat 
had no hesitation as to the course it was incum- 
bent upon him to pursue. At all risks he would 
support his Suzerain. The very fact of his being a native 
of India had given him a more complete insight into the secret 
reasons which prompted the revolt than could be claimed by 
any European. He was conscious that the dominant power 
was about to encounter a shook, which would tax all its 
resources, and which might terminate fatally for it. 

At the very time, then, when the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces was congratulating himself, and was 
assuring the Supreme Government of his belief that the two 
native infantry regiments stationed at Agra would remain 
quiescent, Sindhia, well assured that the entire 
native army was undermined, was wammg the the gravity 
political agent at his court that the disaffection was crisis, 
universal, and that the men of his own contingent would, 
sooner or later, follow the example of the regular army. 

The ideas which Mr. Colvin had apparently imbibed at this 
time regarding the mutiny had taken the shape of a conviction 
that, far from being caused by the spontaneous action of tho 
sipdhis, it was a movement prompted by the Court of Dehli. 
He considered it, then, very important to enlist Mr. Coivin 
on the side of the British those races which, in 
former times, had been most antagonistic to the sharatpS 
representative of the Mughul dynasty, and whose 
timely support might, at this critical moment, influence the 
sip4his. Of these there were two in close proximity to Agra — 
the Mardthds represented by Gwaliar; the Jats, enthroned at 
Bharatpiir. To both of these, then, Mr. Colvin applied at once 
for material assistance. The replies were favourable. Sindhia 
at once dispatched to Agra a battery of six 
guns, commanded by Captain Pearson, and Captain 
Alexander’s regiment of cavalry, — followed, a little 
later, by Captain Burlton’s regiment. On the part of Bharatpiir 
Captain Nixon was sent to occupy the station of Mathur4 Vith 
a detachment of infantry. 

But this timely assistance in no way retarded the quick 
approach of &e evil which had been foreshadowed. 
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On the 21 st news reached Agra that the native troops at 
New««iTiTM Aligarh had mutinied. By this revolt direct com- 
of the revolt muiiicatioii With Mirath was out off. It deserves, 
at Aligarh, therefore, to be recorded in full detail. 

The station of Aligarh lies on the grand trunk road, not 
quite midway between the cities of Agra and Mirath, being 
distant about eighty miles from the latter, and fifty from the 
j former. It possesses a bastioned fort, well capable 

iigar . defence, and memorable in Indian history as 

having been the scene of the first of the many effe(;tive blows 
dealt by Lord Lake at the Mardtha power in 1803. In May 
1857, the fort was not occupied, but the station was garrisoned 
by four companies of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry — a 
regiment which bore a very high character, and which, it was 
very generally believed, would prove faithful, even should all 
the others mutiny. 

The events of the 10th of May, at Mirath, had naturally 
been reported at Aligarh ; but the story had had no 
there effect ou the outward behaviour of the men of the 
revSt Rumours of disorder in the district having 

* subsequently reached the commanding ofiBcer, a de- 
tachment of the regiment was sent out to ascertain the truth. 
The detachment returned at the end of two days with a report 
that the rumours had been greatly exaggerated. And although 
it was stated that as they marched through the town to the 
regimental parade ground the butchers had endeavoured to 
work upon the minds of the sipdhis and to induce them to 
revolt and shoot their officers, still the fact remained that they 
had not revolted, and that they had not shown the smallest 
Apparent of disaffection. On the contrary, both at that 

calm attitude time and subsequently, the sipahis delivered up to 
0 t esp 8. officers men who had entered their lines to 
seduce them from their allegiance. 

It happened, however, that one of the men thus * delivered 
over to justice was a Brahman who had acted as the 
agent of some villagers in the neighbourhood. Thin 
man had imagined a plot, whereby, under cover of 
the noise and excitement of a simulated marriage procession, 
the European officers might be murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured for the revolters. 
The Brahman, caught in the act, was tried by a court composed of 
native officer^, and ccmdemned to be hanged on the evening of the 
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same day, the 20th, On that evening the native troops were drawn 
up, and in their presence the sentence was rei dto the condemned 
prisoner. The latter was then taken to the gadows, the rope 
was adjusted, the cart was taken away. During the whole of 
these proceedings the sipahis had maintained their usual passive 
demeanour. Suddenly, however, one of their number, bolder 
than his comrades, stepped forth from the ranks. The spark 
and pointing to the dangling corpse, exclaimed: which ignited 
“ l*)ehold a martyr to our religion I ” This exolama- ® P'^wder. 
tion touched in the heart of the sipdhis a chord which had till 
then lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a magician, 
these men —who had passed the sentence and had assisted at 
the execution — ^broke out into open mutiny. They dismissed 
their officers, unharmed; but they compelled them and all 
other Europeans at the place to quit Aligarh.* They then 
plundered the treasury, opened the gates of the gaol, and went 
off bodily to Dehli. 

This occurred on the 20th of May. There were detachments 
of the same regiment, the 9th Native Infantry, at gj^iandshahr 
Balandshahr, at Itawah, and at Mainpuri. To these 
stations information of the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, the outbreak 
was attended by no violence. The sipahis simply plundered 
the treasury and went off. The case was different at Mainpuri 
and at ltdwah. 

Mainpuri lies seventy-one miles to the eastward of Agra. 
The detachment of the 9 th Native Infantry at this ^ 
place was commanded by Lieutenant Crawford. 
Information of the revolt at Aligarh reached the station the 
evening of the 22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, 
who received it, at once consulted the Commissioner, 

Mr. Arthur Cooks, as to the course to be followed. These 
two gentlemen decided to send all the ladies and children int(^ 
Agra and meanwhile to march the sipdhis out of the station 
in the direction of Bhaugaon. The detachment of non-com- 
batants set off very early the following morning under charge 


* Amongst these were Lady Outram, wife of Sir James Outram, and their 
son, Mr. Francis Outram, of the Civil Service. Lady Outram sucot edM. in 
reaching Agra in safety, and without molestation. Mr. Outram, and oUier 
Kuropeans; led by Mr. Watson, O.B., took the road to Agra, escorted by a 
party of the cavalry of the Gw^i&r Ooritingent. Their adventures belong to 
ft part of this history yet to be related. 
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of the assietant magistrate, Mr. J. N. Power. This gentleman 
May 23. escorted the ladies and children one stage. There 
Powi ScortB placed them under charge of a faithful Mu- 
tben< n.cOTa-* hammadan who saw them safely into Agra. Mr. 
wi^^sA^ra, JPower, on their departure, returned to 

and returns! MainpUl’i. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the 9th Native Infantry, Lieu- 
tenants Crawford and de Kantzow, were endeavouring to 
induce their men to march out of the station. The sipahis 
set out, but on reaching the limits of their parade ground, they 
ThesirdhiB refused to proceed further; and breaking out into 
atMainpdri mutiny, warned their officers with menaces to 
depart — some even going so far as to fire at them. 
In the confusion that followed the officers were separated from 
each other. De Kantzow dismounted, and Crawford, unable to 
see him for the tumult, and believing he had been killed, 
galloped back to warn the civilians of the mutiny, and to 
announce his own intention of riding for Agra. 

Crawford found assembled Mr. Arthur Cooks the Commis- 
sionei*, Mr. Power the magistrate. Dr. Watson the civil surgeon, 
and Mr. Kellner, a missionary. After a short consultation, 
Mr. Cocks, declaring that no one was bound under the 
Devotion of the remain at Mainpiiri, started off. 

two Powers, of Mr. Kellner, Mr. Power, and his brother, — who 
Dr. waS^ returned from escorting the non-com- 

three serjeunts batants, — refused, with a noble devotion to duty, 
and a clerk, notwithstanding the reports of musket-firing which 
reached them from the parade-ground, to quit the station. In 
this resolve they were joined by Dr. Watson, as well as by 
three serjeants of the Koad and Canal Departments, Mitchell, 
Scott, and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. Grlone. The first 
Loyalty of oousin of the Edjah of Mainpiiri, Edo Bhowdni 
RfioBhowtoi Singh, with a small force of horse and foot, agreed 
‘ at the same time to stand by Mr. Power. 

Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounted, had been opposing to 
the mutinous sipdhis a firm and courageous wiM. 
proMnce of He implored them, he upbraided them, he threatened 
them. Muskets were levelled at him in vain. The 
courageous attitude of the solitary officer, en- 
deavouring to recall to duty men whose hearts told them they 
were doing wrong, overbore for the moment physical force. 
Not, indeed, that he entirely mastered the sipahis. But they 
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did not kill kim. They still rushed on madly towards the 
treasury, bearing with them their earnestly gesticulating, 
madly imploring lieutenant. Arrived at the iron gates of the 
treasury de Kantzow made one last appeal. Turning suddenly 
from his own sipahis, he threw himself on the loyalty of the 
civil guard of thirty men, posted to protect the Government 
money. They responded ; they rallied round him ; the officials 
of the gaol added their efforts; and for the first 
time since the actual outbreak on the parade-ground 
the torrent was stemmed. 

Even more, — it was stopped. Not, indeed, at the instant. 
De Kantzow, with a wisdom beyond his years, avoided precipi- 
tating a conflict. He forbade the civil guard to fire, but drew 
it up to oppose a resolute front to the halted sipdlds, whilst 
with all the energy of an excited nature he again 
implored these not to add plunder and murder to Sema^y. 
mutiny. For three hours his arguments, backed by 
the physical efforts of the civil guard, kept the rebels at bay. 

The iron gates to the last resisted all the efforts made to force 
them. It is possible that, unaided, de Kantzow might even 
have persuaded the mutineers to withdraw. But help, not in 
numbers, but in influence greater than his own, 
brought about this coveted result. When almost t^rtyjoined 
exhausted by his efforts, he was joined by Edo 
Bhowani Singh, deputed by the magistrate, Mr. 

Power.* The arguments of this gentleman added to those of 

de Kantzow were successful. The sipdhis agreed to withdraw 

provided that the Kdo should accompany them. He 

did this, and the Treasury was saved. The sipdhis, 

after plundering their lines and other buildings, left 

the station. Their repulse and departure restored order and 

confidence throughout the city and district of Mainpiiri. 

The gallantry, the devotion, the cool daring of Lieutenant de 
Kantzow were not allowed to pass unnoticed by the Canning 
Government. Lord Canning wrote to the ^oung gracefully iS 
subaltern an autograph letter, in which in vivid fhererSce" 
and touching language he described the impression rendered by 
which his conduct had made upon him. “ Young in 

* Mr. Power was anxious to join de Kantzow, but he was assured by that 
officer, in*a few lines he managed to convey to Mr. Power, that the sip&liis 
were yelling for his lite, and that he, de Kantzow, was gradually quieting 
them. 
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years/' he added, “ and at the outset of your career, you have 
given to your brother soldiers a noble example of courage, 
patience, good judgment, and temper, from which many might 
profit.*’ None will deny that the encomium was well deserved ; 
that an act such as that I have recorded merits to be treasured 
tip in the archives of a nation’s history. 

It remains to be added that the revolted sipahis went off to 
Dehlf, and that de Kantzow, left by their departure without 
employment, was at once placed in command of a body of police 
for special service in the district. 

The scene at Itawah was more tragic and more bloody than 
itfiwah recorded. Itawah lies seventy-three miles 

south-west of Agra, and about a hundred miles 
north-west of Kdnhptir. It was garrisoned by one company 
of the 9th Eegiment of Native Infantry. The chief civil officer 
was Mr. Allan Hume, the magistrate and collector. The 
assistant magistrate was Mr. Daniell. On receiving intelligence 
Mr Hume events at Mirath and at Dehli Mr. Ilume had 

Sgamzes* Organised patrolling parties to watch the roads, to 
p^ouing intercept, if possible, any small detached parties of 
mutineers, and at all risks to debar them free access 
to the station. On the night of the 1 6th of May the patrols fell in 
„ with, and brought in as prisoners, seven troopers of 
the 3rd Cavalry, a regiment which had mutinied. 
They had however, omitted to deprive these men of their arms, 
and the troopers, brought face to face with the native infantry 
drawn up at the quarter-guard, suddenly levelled their carbines or 
drew their swords, and assaulted the European officers on duty. 
The guard instantly turned out, and in the miUe that followed 
five of the mutineers were killed. Of the two who escaped one 
was shortly afterwards captured. 

Three days later the patrols stopped at Jaswantnagar, ten 
^ ^ miles from ltdwah, a large cart containing several 
revolted troopers, all belonging to the 3rd Cavalry, 
on the S? supplied with sabres, pistols, and carbines, 

on ® • patrols attempted to disarm theft: 

captives ; but attempting it without due precaution they paid 
dearly for their rashness. Pretending to deliver up their arms, 
the troopers fell suddenly upon their captors and shot them 
down. Having done this they took up a position in a Hindu 
temple near at hand, small, but of great strength, the aj)proach 
to which lay along a grove with walls on either side. 
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Prompt intelligence of this untoward event was conveyed to 
Mr. Hume. That officer, accompanied by Mr. Mr. Hume 
Daniell, proceeded to the spot, followed by some 
troopers and foot police. A glance at the temple tempt to 
showed Mr. Hume the strength of the position, 

The approach to it was thoroughly commanded by the carbines 
of the enemy. The inhabitants of the neighbouring village 
showed likewise a strong disposition to aid the troopers, for 
they not only opened communications with them, but sent them 
a supply of food and ammunition. To storm the temple by a 
front attack was dangerous, but it was the only possible course, 
unless the honours of the day were to be conceded to the troopers. 
This was not to be thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. Daniell, 
summoning the police to follow them, advanced boldly to the 
assault. But one man answered to their call. He was killed, 
Mr. Daniell was shot through the face, and Mr. 

Hume thought it then advisable to renounce an 
undertaking which never had a chance of success. 

Supporting his wounded friend, he gained his carriage, and 
returned to Itawah. That night the troopers, Themuu- 
fearing lest a more formidable attack should be 
made upon them, evacuated their position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the detachment of 
the 9th Native Infantry at Itawah mutinied. The 23. 
ladies and children, accompanied by the civilian Thedetach- 
officors, and by some native officers who had re- Sh^N^ifat 
mained staunch, retired in safety to Barpura, a police it&waii/ 
station on the road to Grwdliar. Itawah was sacked, 
the treasury was plundered, the prisoners were released from 
the gaol, anarchy was inaugurated. The reign of terror, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. On the evening of the 24th, a 
regiment of the Gwaliar contingent, the 1st Grenadiers, reached 
Barpura. The following morning this regiment May 26. 
marched on Itawah, and restored order. For the butordpris 
moment British authority was again supreme, though restored, 
no-one dared conjecture how soon or how late the restorer might 
become the persecutor I 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection was thus spreading from 
station to station Mr. Colvin was cherishing the Mr. Coivirf» 
hope that even a majority of the sipdhis might be 
amenable to reason. He believed that whilst the bridge to 
ringleaders had deliberately set the Government 
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at defiance, others had been induced to follow them solelj 
by fear of the consequences of not following them; that to 
inaugurate a policy of general severity towards all, because 
of the misconduct of a few, would precipitate a general 
insuirection of the native army. But if, he argued, means of 
escape, by a proclamation of pardon, should be opened to all who 
could properly be admitted to mercy, it would gladly be seized 
by those who had no heart in the business. Impressed with 
these views, which, it would appear, were shared by almost all 
the officials about him, by soldiers as well as civilians, Mr. Colvin, 
without awaiting the sanction, for which he applied, 
cSSwtron™’ of the Supreme Government, issued, on the 25th 
fow^views ^ proclamation giving efiect to them. 

He was catching at a straw, but, in the sea of 
difficulties in which he was struggling, there was positively 
nothing more tangible at which the hand could grasp ! 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, on several 
grounds, by the Government of India, who substituted for it 
another of their own composition. There was really little 
substantial difference between the two, and both were useless. 
In point of fact, the time had not arrived to issue proclamations 
of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was well meant, but, 
though the proclamation was sown broadcast over 
the province it failed to bring in a single penitent 
sip4hi. The straw at which he clutched crumbled in his hand. 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on the 25th of May. 
Events which 0^ 30th, three companies of native infantry 

followed on which happened to be at Mathurd, only thirty-five 
itB sBoe. miles from Agra, belonging to the two regiments 
stationed at Agra, suddenly mutinied, shot down one officer, 
wounded another, plundered the treasury, fired the houses of 
the English, released the prisoners from the gaol, and went off 
to Dehll. This was the first practical answer given by the 
sipdhis to Mr. Colvin’s proclamation. 

But the Edjah of Bharatpiir had, as I have shown, dei^atohed 
Th6 Bhaiai- detachment of his troops, under Captain Nixon,Ho 
pdr troops aid the British at Mathurd. When the three com- 
panies at that station mutinied on the 30th, the 
Bhkratpiir detachment was occupying a position at Hddal, a 
small town lying between Mathurd and Dehll, thirty- seven 
miles north of the former and only sixty from the latter. Being 
on the high road, it was the place of all others to be oocupied with 
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advantage by a body of men wishing to intercept troops 
marching from Mathnrd on Dehli. So at least reasoned, on the 
morning of the Slst, Mr. Harvey, the Commissioner 
of Agra, who was with the Bharatpiir troops; so 
reasoned Captain Nixon, who commanded them. A position was 
accordingly marked out and the troops were ordered to take 
it up. But here occurred an unexpected difficulty. 

The sipahis of the Rajah of Bharatpiir not only their 
refused to obey, but they warned the British officers 
to depart. The rebellion, then, was not confined to 
sipahis in British pay. It was becoming hourly more national. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, were alike useless. It 
was not, however, until the guns were turned upon the group 
of some thirty Englishmen, who were present, that these 
yielded reluctantly to the mutineers. A few minutes after 
their departure, the shouts of the sipdhis, and huge bonfires 
caused by the burning of their tents and the few bungalows 
built for Europeans, showed that the mutiny had been consum- 
mated. The officers escaped with difficulty and after many 
perils to Bharatpiir. 

Information of the mutiny at Mathura disturbed the calcula- 
tions and destroyed the hopes of Mr. Colvin. That eitooib of 
mutiny had been the act of the men whom he had 
harangued on the 14th, and amongst whom his pro- on Mr. Cui- 
clamation had been most freely circulated. It had 
been their own unadulterated work ; conceived by their own 
brains, neither prompted from outside, nor produced by contact 
with other regiments. It became evident then, even to Mr. 
Colvin, that other means than those which he had employed 
would be necessary to put down “ this daring mutiny.” 

The news of the mutiny at Mathurd reached Mr. Colvin at 
midnight of the same day on which it occurred. The bearer 
of it was Mr. Drummond, the magistrate. At the time when 
the first “ general council ” was held at Agra, Mr. Drummond 
had been of opinion that the disaffection was partial, and that 
oui;^ policy should be to appear to trust everyone. It was Mr. 
Drummond who had most strenuously opposed Mr. Colvin’s 
policy of retiring within the fort. But Mr. Drummond’s views 
'W’ere altered now. Far from endeavouring to restrain the 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor, he had now to stimulate it. 
Mr. Drummond, then, when he woke Mr. Colvin with the news 
of the Mathura disasterl pointed out to him the necessity it had 
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created of at once disarming tlie regiments at Agra. And wlien 
Mr. Colvin, only half-convinced, seemed inclined to hesitate, 
the magistrate called attention to the fact that any sudden 
outbreak on the part of the sipahis would probably 
result in the liberation of the prisoners from the 

Siiralte*^ gaol, with its consequent disorder and possible 
disaster. Then Mr. Colvin hesitated no longer. 
The order was at once issued for a general parade the following 
morning. 

At dawn of day on the 31st of May the troops were 
drawn up on the Agra parade-ground. There was Captain 
D’Oyley’s battery, the 3rd Europeans, and the two native 
regiments — these so posted as to be under the fire of the 
Europeans. The Brigadier — Brigadier Polwhele — an officer of 
the Indian army — then directed the commandants of the native 
infantry regiments to order arms to be piled. The order was 
given. “ There was a moment of hesitation, a look of dis- 
content. The officers sternly reiterated the order. 
Silent and sullen, the sipahis obeyed — piled their 
arms, and marched off to their lines. The 44th and 
67th Regiments, whose colours had waved from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, were no more.*’* 

Fuller effect was now given to the carrying out of the 
resolution passed at the general council regarding 
the organisation of volunteers, horse and foot. The 
class appealed to, composed of clerks in the public 
offices, pensioned soldiers, Eurasians, tradesmen, independent 
gentlemen, responded freely to the call. A body of infantry 
was formed for the protection of the station itself, whilst Horse 
Yolun tiers were enrolled to guard and escort to the fort the 
women and children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring stations. 

Notwithstanding the disarming of the sipdhis, the mind of 
Difflcuities Colvin was far from easy. The country around 

of Mr? Col- Agra w’^as in a blaze. Direct communication with 
iion district to the north-west had been cut off in 

the last week of May; that with Calcutta was 

HaikeB’s Notes on the Revolt. Mr. Raikes adds : ** On examining the 
musqnets, many were found loaded with ball. It was afterwards well 
known, that on this very Sunday morning, the sipihis had conspired to over- 
power the European regiment when in church, to rush upon the guns, and 
then to shoot, plunder, and burn, from one end of Agra to the other.” 
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severed the first week in June. In the capital of his own 
provinces the Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One by one 
the towns and districts around him fell away from his grasp. 
The disbanding of the sip4his, and the presence of a regiment 
of European infantry and of a battery of European artillery, 
had for the moment saved Agra. But Agra was within 
seventy miles of the capital of the greatest of the Maratha 
rulers, faithful himself to the British, but whose troops, levied 
in the recruiting ground which had supplied the British native 
army, were not to be perfectly trusted. Agra again was the 
natural and historical point of attack for the contingents of the 
native princes of Central India, — and, however favourable 
might have been Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native princes, 
the example of Bharatptir had led to the inference that their 
contingents sympathised with the mutineers. 

Mr. Colvin’s position, then, even after he had, by disbanding 
his two native regiments, removed the immediate danger, 
was extremely critical. Every day events wore 
passing beyond his control ; his power to initiate J^!?8U8\nto the 
was disappearing ; it was becoming more incumbent the 
upon him to shape his action so as to meet the 
manoeuvres of others. The initiative in fact had passed into 
the hands of the rebels. 

The danger nearest to him was that which might come from 
the Gwaliar contingent. I have stated in a pre- 
ceding page that immediately after the outbreak at 'SntSg^t?^ 
Mfrath Sindhid ha<i placed a considerable body of 
troops of his contingent, commanded by British officers, at the 
disposal of the Ijicutenant-Govemor. But these men were the 
brothers of our sipahis, allied to them by caste, by religion, by 
sympathy. Sindhid not only did not trust them, but he had 
warned the British political agent at his Court, Major Charters 
Maepherson, that they would inevitably seize their opportunity 
to follow the example set them at Mirath and Dehli. Major 
Maepherson, an officer of a stamp especially fostered by the 
Eq,jst India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
of India and trusted by them, pointed out then to the 
Mahardjah, that, holding the convictions he had 
expressed regarding the men of his contingent, it 
would become him to show the sincerity of his ^SSf*** 
attachmeAt to his Suzerain by placing his body- 
gtiard, Mardthds of his own kindred or caste, at the dispostd of 
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the Lieutenant-Governor. To this proposal Sindhiji had acceded, 
and the body-guard had been sent off to Agra. Later events 
v/ere to show that not even the comrades and kinsmen of the 
Maharajah had been able to escape the infection. 

The Gwdliar contingent was composed of four field batteries 
of artillery, a small siege train, two regiments of cavalry, and 
seven of infantry, aggregating eight thousand three hundred 
and eighteen men. The greater poition of the force was 
stationed at Gw^lidr, under the command of Brigadier Kamsay, 
with outposts at Siprf and Agra. 

The cantonment at Gwaliar was occupied by the officers of 
the contingent, their wives and families. It may 
huviiig the excite surprise that with the avowed conviction of the 
Mahdrajah regarding the degree of confidence that 
could be placed in the soldiers of the contingent — 
convictions shared by his Prime Minister, Dinkar Rdo ; by the 
Resident, Major Macpherson ; and communicated, it must be 
presumed, to the Lieutenant-Governor — the ladies and children 
should not have been placed in security, whilst yet there was 
time to remove them. The subject had not been neglected. 
They are Mahdrdjah himself bad, so early as the last 

sent to the week of May, suggested the removal of the ladies 
si ency, children from the cantonment to the Residency, 
which was beyond the city, and about five miles from the 
cantonment. It so happened that, on the 28th of May, in 
consequence of a strong impression that the sipahis would rise, 
the ladies did actually spend a night there, protected by a 
portion of the Maharajah’s own guard. Well would it have 
been if they had been allowed to remain, or if they had been 
sent to Agra ! But on receiving a remonstrance from the 
native officers, affirming the excellent disposition of their men, 
but ordered protesting against the slur which had been 

back to can- cast upon them by the transfer to the protection of 
tonmenta. Mahdrdjdh of the ladies and children, the 

Brigadier recalled the latter to the station. 

Though confidence had disappeared, the illusion was main- 
tained. This, too, despite the fact that almost 
^Sfd^ter? ©very post brought to Gwdliar convincing proofs 
c that of all possible illusions this was the most 

baseless. With rumours of the wildest character from the 
North-Wftst there came from places nearer at hand accounts in 
detail the truth of which was apparent. Now it was that the 
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troops at Ajmfr and at Nasfrdbdd had mutinied, and had made 
their way to Dehli ; now, that their example had been followed 
by the Nimaoh garrison ; now, that the province of Eohilkhand 
had risen ; now that there had been a massacre at Jhdnsf | 
and now that the panic had even reached Calcutta. From 
Kdnhpur, from AlldhAbad, and from the stations in their 
vicinity, the absence of news gave birth to even more sinister 
forebodings. 

Such was the life from day to day in Gwalior during the first 
fortnight of June 1857. It was a life of terrible 
suspense, of pressure on the nervous system, diffi- ^^uspense?^ 
cult to endure.* “Suspense,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, 

“suspense is agony, but decision may be despair.” There 
were some of our country women at Gw^liar, one certainly 
of the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to whom it was 
allotted to pass through the suspense to succumb in the end 


to the ruthless and too cruel decision. At one time during 
that fortnight it had been almost resolved to send the ladies 
into Agra, and a proposal to that effect had been made to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The idea that he would 
accede to this plan kindled some hope in the minds Reacts the 
of those most interested. But on the 12th that hope verge of 
was blighted. A telegram from Mr. Colvin directed 
that the ladies were not to be sent into Agra until mutiny 
should have broken out at Gwdlidr.f 


* “We lived in a state of dreadful uncertainty,” writes Mrs. Ooopland (A 
Lady'i Escape from Gwdlidr). “My husband seldom undressed at night, and 
I had a dress always ready to escape in. My husband^s rifle was kept loaded 
(1 learned to load and fire it), as we were determined not to die without a 
struggle. Oh, the misery of those days 1 None but the condemned criminal 
can know what it is to wait death passively ; and even he is not kept in 8us« 
pense, and knows he will be put to a merciful end.” 

t A Lady* 8 Escape from Owdlidr by Mrs. Coopland. With admirable good 
sense Mrs. Coopland indicates the fatal error of thus keeping ladies and 
children in a dangerous position. “ Before this,” she adds, “ my husband had 
often wished to send me to Agra ; but he would not desert his post, and I 
would not leave him. I have often thought since that had 1 done so he might 
have escaped, by riding off unimpeded by me ; many unmarried officers have 
escaped in this way. When the mutinies first began, if all the ladies and 
children at the numerous small stations had been instantly sent away to 
Calcutta or some place of safety before the roads were obstructed, their hus- 
bands and fathers would probably have had a better chance of escape. Instead 
of wliich, the lives of men, women, and children were saciificed, through the 
efforts to avoid arousing the suspicion of the troops.” 
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At last the crJsie came. It was Sunday, the 14th of June* 
juae 14. The Europeans in GwAli^r had attended the service 
The cTiBiB at of the Chiirch in the mornirif^, passing on their way 
Gwfiiwr. many sipahis loitering about the road. During the 
day fuller details of the JhAnsi massacre had been received — 
details but ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung over the 
station. The prevailing idea in the minds of the residents as 
they read those details was that the same fate was reserved for 
themselves, — “for now they were more than ever isolated, 
revolted provinces on three sides of them, and the telegiaphic 
communication with Agra severed.” * Suddenly, about midday, 
the alarm was given that one of the bungalows was on fire. 
This circumstance, the unvarying precursor elsewhere of a rising, 
Bepinaby warned the residents that their hour had arrived. 

oendiartem’ prepared themselves for a cris'S 

cen Bm. character. Waterpots bad been stored up in 

readiness. On the alarm then being given the occupiers of the 
several thatched houses had thoir roofs well satuiated. But 
the wind was high, incendiaries were creeping about, and there 
were some houses not at the moment occupied. The fire caught 
one of these, then speedily spread to the Moss-house, and thence 
to a large swimming bath-house adjoining it. Tliese and the 
bungalow first attacked by the flames were burnt to the 
ground. But the ftirther progress of the fire was then arrested. 
The wind fell, precautions had been taken, every European was 
on the look-out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events would take as 
soon as darkness should set in. A little incident confirmed the 
already too certain conviction. Mrs. Coopland, the wife of the 
chaplain of Gwdlidr, relates f how on that afternoon she and 
her husband wrent for a drive. “We saw scarcely anyone 
about, everything looked as it had done for days past; but as 


* “My husband laid down and tried to get a little sleep, he was so worn 
out. He had just before been telling me the particulars of the Jhiusf 
massaere, too frightful to be repeated ; and we did not know how soon we 
might meet the same fate ourselves. « 

“ I hope few will know how awful it is to wait quietly for death. There 
was now no escape ; and we waited for onr death-stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drank the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
The words * O death in life, the days that are no more,' kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. Put God helps u.> in all our woes ; otherwis^ we could 
not have borne the horrible suspouse.” — ^Mrs. Coopland. 
t A Lad^a Eacapefrom Qwdlidr, 
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we were returning, we passed several parties of sipdhis, none of 

whom saluted us. We met the Brigadier and Major 

Blake, who were just going to pass a party of 

sipahis, and I remember saying to my husband, ‘ If 

the sipahis don’t salute the Brigadier the storm is nigh at 

hand/ They did not*' 

The instincts of Mrs. Coopland were true. The storm was 
nigh at hand. That night, immediately after the firing of the 
evening gun — 9 p.m. — the sipahis of the GwaliAr 
contingent rose in revolt. They rushed from their breaS^outT 
huts in tumultuous disorder, sounded the alarm, 
discharging their loaded muskets, and then set fire to the lines. 
The officers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the lines in the 
vain endeavour to recall their men to order. They were met 
hy murderous volleys directed at them. Captain William 
Stewart, commanding a battery of artillery, was severely 
wounded, and afterwards when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of his riderless horse to the house-door 
conveyed the sad news to his wife. She herself, fair and bright 
as the Morning Star, did not long survive him. She, too, was 
shot dead, and her boy with her. The sipdhis spared her little 
girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding a battery, Majors 
Shirreff and Blake, commandants of infantry regiments, shared 
the same fate. Dr. Kirk, the superintending surgeon, was 
discovered in the place in which he had sought refuge and was 
killed before the eyes of his wife.* Mr, Coopland, violently 
separated from his wife, who was spared, was 
inurdered.t Others managed to escape; but of the 
fourteen British officers present that morning at 


* “ Then poor Mrs. Kirk, with her little boy joined us. She had that 
instant seen her husband shot before her eyes ; and on her crying : ‘Kill me 
tool* they answered, ‘No; we have killed you in killing him.* Her arms 
were bruised and swollen ; they had torn off her bracelets so roughly ; even 
lier wedding ring was gone. They spared her little boy, saying, ‘ Don*t kill 
ihehachehd (child,; it is a musie hdbd (girl)/ Poor child; his long curls 
«nit girlish face saved his life. He was only four years of age.’* — Mrs. 
Coopland. 

t “ We all stood up together in the comer of the hut” (to which they had 
been conveyed by Mr. Blake’s faithful Muhammadan servant, Mhrza) ; “ each 
of us took up one of the logs of wood that Jay on the ground, as some mdhns 
of defence. I did not know if my husband had his gun, as it was too dark in 
the hut everf to see our Jaces. The sipfihis then began to pull off the roof; 
the cowardly wretches dared not come in, as they thought we had weapons. 

I 2 
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Gwdlidr one half were slain. With them likewise, three 
women and three children, and six sergeants and pensioners.* 
Those who escaped, men, women, and children, made their 
way as best they could, some in parties, one or two almost 
singly, into Agra.f Their sufferings were great, 
^voreflnd The agony of that terrible night weighed upon 
their way them long afterwards. The widowed wife, the 
orphaned child, the bereaved mother, were indeed 
bound to each other by the sympathy of a common sorrow. 
But until Agra was reached danger seemed still to threaten 
them all. They, the survivors, could derive little satisfaction 
from the fact that their dear ones had been shot down solely 
because the Government had been afraid to show mistrust of 
the sipdhis. They could not but know that their actual 
condition was the result of that simulated reliance. They felt, 
then, as they had felt before, that the timely withdrawal of the 
ladies and children would have at least given the officers a 
chance of escape. But now all was over. The murdered 
husbands had died in the performance of rigorous duty. The 
wives, the children, who had perished, had been the holocausts 
of a policy, timid, irrational, even provocative of disaster. In 
deciding to have recourse to such a policy the impress of a 
strong character had been painfully and fatally wanting. > 
Intelligence of the Gwdliar mutiny reached Agra on the 
jtmeis 15th, Following it came likewise the information 
that the Maharajah, and his able minister, Dinkar 
Edo, still loyal and true, would use every means in their power 
to restrain the over-charged aspirations of their followers and 

When they had unroofed tfie hut they fired in upon us. At the first shot wo 
dropped our pieces of wood, and my husband said, ‘ We will not die here, let 
us go outside.* Wo all rushed out; and Mrs Blake, Mrs. Kaikes, and I, 
clasped our hands and cried, ‘ Mat mdro, mat mdro (do not kill us).* The 
sip&his said, ‘ We will not kill the mem-sdhibs (ladies) only the sdhib.* We 
were surrounded by a crowd of them, and as soon as they distinguished my 
husband, they firea at him. Instantly they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Eaikts, 
and me back ; but not into the bearer’s hut ; the mehter*8 (sweeper’s) was go. d 
enough for us, they said. I saw no more ; but volley after volley soon tbld 
me that all was over.*' — Mrs. Ooopland. 

* Mjs. Stewart was the only lady killed ; but with her her boy and her 
European nurse. The wife of a warrant ofBcer was also killed. The ofBcers 
murdered were Dr. Kirk, Majors Shirreff, Blake, Hawkins, Captain Stewart, 
Lieutenant Proctor, and the Reverend Mr Goopland. 

t Many of them came through the Dholpiir country, the B^jah of which 
was prodigal in his attentions and in his provision of conveyances and esoo^. 
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their eipdhis. But graver events were at hand. Central India 

had risen ; Rohilkhand had risen ; and it was soon 

seen that the safety of Agra was imperilled from abiu?Agra. 

without. It will be my duty now to recount the 

nature of these perils, and then to describe the mode in which 

they were met by the ruling powers of the North-Western 

Provinces. 
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CHAPTER n. 

JHlNSf AND BUNDELKHAND, 

The events wHoli were occurring at the period at which we 
have arrived at AlMhdbad, Kanhpur, Banaras, and in the 
Mirath division have been already related. From those 
quarters there came no light to Agra. From others, within 
and without the circle of the North-Western Provinces, issued 
those menacing demonstrations which forced at last a decisive 
policy on the Government. These have now to be noticed. 

In writing the history of the mutiny in the North-Western 
Provin(!es, it has to be borne in mind that three central 
positions stand out, each distinct from the others, and each at- 
tracting to itself separate attacks, unconnected with the othei#* 
Three cen- These three central positions were Agra — the point 
trai points’ aimed at by the mutineers on the right bank of 
Nwth-West. Jamnah — by those, in a word, issuing from 

Central India: — Kdnhpur,* connected henceforth 
intimately with Oudh : — and Dehli, attracting the rebels from 
Rohilkhand and the northern part of the Dudb. To preserve, 
then, unbroken the narrative of the events affecting Agra as a 
main central point, it is necessary that I should leave for a 
future chapter the stations and districts on the left bank of the 
Jamnah, and endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
reader on Bundelkhand, on Central India, and on Edjputdnd. 

The town of Jhdnsl lies a hundred and forty-two miles 
Jhtosi SK)Uth of Agra. It is the capital of the provinoe^of 
the same name. The history of this province has 
been peculiar. Amid the general plunder and robbery whidb 
accompanied the "break-up of the Mughul empire under the 
successors of Aurang^fb, a portion of Bundelkhand belonging 
to the dominions of the Rajah of Urchd had been appropriated 
by one of the Mar&thd ofdcers serving under the Peshwi, and to 
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Mm confirmed by sanad, Tlie territoiy so appropriated, 
containing nearly three thousand square miles and a popula- 
tion of about a quarter of a million, was called after the chief 
town within its borders, Jhdnsf. As long as the 
power of the Peshwa lasted the Maratha officer and hfstoJjf 
his successors ruled Jhdnsi as vassals of that prince. 

But on the downfall of the Peshwa in 1817 the territories 
possessed by him in Bundelkhand and elsewhere were coded to 
the British. Amongst these territories was Jhansi, the ruler of 
which, known under the title of Subahddr, accepted the pro- 
tection of the British, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
seventy-four thousand rupees of the cun ency of his State. In 
rettfrn the Biitish Government declared him hereditary ruler 
of the country. The name of the Subahddr with whom this 
arrangement was concluded was Kdm Chand Bao. Fifteen 
years later the British Government, to mark their approval 
of his rule, exchanged his title of Subahdar for the higher 
rank of Rajah. Ram Ohand Rdo enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1835), 

The Rajah had died, and had left no direct heir, natural or 
adopted. But in the guarantee given eighteen years before 
the State had been declared to be hereditary in his family. It 
^was therefore, incumbent uj)on the liritish Government to 
acknowledge as Rajah the member of that family neaiest in 
relationship to the deceased. Ultimately the choice fell upon 
Rao Ragunath Rao, his uncle. 

This man was incapable, and a leper. After three years 
of unpopular rule he died, and the throne became again 
vacant. 

There were several claimants to succeed him. Their pre- 
tensions were examined by a commission appointed Dif,putea re- 
by the Governor-General of India, and after a long g-^rdinK the 
interregnum all but one were pronounced invalid. 

The excepted claim was that of Baba Gangadhar Rao, brother 
of the deceased. He, therefore, was nominated R4jah. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had been falling. 
During the reign of the leper there had been practically no 
government. Everywhere disorder had been rampant. Bab4 
Gangddhar Rao was not the man to remedy this state of things. 
He, too, was an imbecile, and it was conjectured that under his 
sway, disorder, far from being checked, would be increased 
tenfold. 
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Under these circumstances, the British Government stepped 
in as the paramount power, and resolved to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the country by means of British 
agency aj^ency. To the E4jah an annual allowance was 
ti.duced. granted, and he was informed that the government 
of the country would only be made over to him when it 
should appear that he was fit to conduct it properly. 

That happy period arrived in 1843. By the exertions of the 
British officers tbe country had been restored to 
^estoiSu* more than its former prosperity. It was then made 
over to the Rajah, subject to a small cession of 
territory in commutation of the annual payment previously 
in tdo for the support of the Bundelkhand legion. 

Ihiba Gan^adhar llio ruled Jhansi for eleven years neither 
very wisely nor very well. He died in 1854 with- 
wuUtfui heiiB. heirs. Ho was the last male descendant of the 
family to which the British Government in 1817 
had gtiaranteed the right of succession. The Governor-General 
of the day, Lord Dalhousie, was of opinion that the treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee the right of succession to the 
members of a certain family, gave no right of adoption, after 
the disappearance of that family, to the widow of its latest 
representative He was fortified in this view by the opinion 
of the commission appointed by Lord Auckland in 1838, and 
which had unanimously rejected the pretensions of all the 
claimants excepting one. And now that one had died, child- 
less. Lord Dalhousie, therefore, in spite of the 
ciare?a\ap8e. protestations of the widow of the deceased Rajah, 
declared the State of Jhansi to have lapsed to the 
paramount power. 

This happened in 1854. The three years which had passed 
between that date and the period of which I am 
’ SSnL ™ writing had in no way reconciled the Rani to a 
policy which she regarded as unjust to herself, and 
insulting to the family of her late husband. On the contrary, 
the year 1857 found her brooding over her griefs and panting 
for revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger and her re- 
mons^anoes with careless indifference. They did what was 
even worse, they added meanness to insult. On the confisca« 
tion of the State, they had granted to the widowed' Rani a 
pension of £6000 a year. The £4ni had first refused, but 
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had ultimately agreed to accept this pension. Her indig- 
nation may be imagined when she found herself 
called upon to pay, out of a sum which she Goverumewt 
regarded as a mere pittance, the debts of her late to^^oSify ter! 
husband. 

Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course which she 
considered not less as an insult than as a fraud, it was un- 
availing. Uselessly she urged that the British had taken the 
debts of the late ruler with the kingdom of which they had 
despoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted, and caused the amount to 
be deducted from her pension. Other grievances, such as the 
slaughter of kine amid a Hindu population, and the resumption of 
grants made by former rulers for the support of Hindu temples, 
whilst fomenting the discontent of the population with their 
change of masters, formed subjects for further remonstrance ; 
but the personal indignity was that which rankled the most 
deeply in the breast of this high-spirited lady, and made her 
hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection which, in 
the early part of 1857, began to appear amongst the native 
soldiers of the hated English. 

The garrison of JhAnsi was composed entirely of native 
troops. There was a detachment of Foot Artillery, Garrison of 
the left wing of the 12th Regiment of Native Jh^nrfin 
Infantiy, the head-quarters and right wing of the * 

14th Irregular Cavalry. Jhansl is a walled town, overlooked 
by a stone fort surmounted by a round tower. The canton- 
ment lay outside, and at a little distance from, the town. 
Within its limits was comprehended a small fort, occupied 
by the artillery and containing the treasure-chest, called the 
Star Fort. The troops were commanded by Captain Dunlop, 
of the 12th Native Infantiy. The political and administrative 
officer was Captain Alexander Skene. 

The account of the events at Mirath on the 10th of May 
produced the effects which might have been expected on the 
mind of the Rani of JhAnsi. Her hopes at once 
revived. From the doors of her palace there enwuraged 
started at once confidential servants towards the 
sipAhi lines. These returned with reports fully re- 
sponding to her highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed 
for was approaching. Her task, then, was to lull the English 
into security. It would appear that in the political officer. 
Captain Skene, she had soft material to work uponu She 
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succeeded so well in impressing the mind of this gentleman 

Throws dust lojaltj, that she obtained 

So°the eyw from him permission to enlist a body of armed men 
^eoffl- fgr iier own protection from any attack from the 
* sipdhisl This permission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round her, at the 
same time that she secretly caused to be unearthed heavy guns 
which had been buried at the time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skene, utterly unconscious of the im- 
pending danger, was reporting to his Government his con- 
fidence in the state of affairs at Jhdnsi. Neither from the 
native soldiers of the Company, from the levies of the Bdni, nor 
from the nobles of Jhdnsi, did he apprehend the smallest dis- 
who trust turban ce. Captain Dunlop and his brother officers 

her, and tiie were almost equally trustful. Keports were made 
sipAhis. them from time to time regarding the diffi- 

culty felt b)’' spies in their attempts to enter the lines of the 
men. The fact that difficulty should have been experienced 
was, in their eyes, a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sipahis. 
Besides, Captain Dunlop trusted the irregular cavalry, and he 
felt satisfied that with their aid he could suppress in the bud 
any outbreak on the part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the English officers 
at Jhdnsi, the invariable precursor of a rising, did 
disturb the serenity of Captains Skene and 
Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on the 1st of June, 
was attributed to accident. But on the afternoon of the 6th of 
June an event occurred the bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Kegiment of Native Infantry, 
June 6 native sergeants, and cheered on by 

The eipAhie native gunners of the battery, marche d straight 
seize tiie into the Star Fort, and announced their intention to 
StorFort. their own account. Captain Dunlop 

rushed instantly to the parade ground, accompanied by his 
officers. The remaining four companies of the regiment 
professed themselves highly indignant at the conduct of the 
rebellious company, and they and the cavalry declared they 
would stand by their officers. The following morning they 
wefre paraded. They repeated their protestations. Captain 
Dunlop was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring the 
revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged in these pre- 
parations at the quarter-guard of his regiment he was visite4' 
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by Captain Skene, and bj his assistant, Captain Cordon. 
After these had left him, Dunlop wrote some letters and 
posted them himself. But on his way back from the post 
office he was shot dead by his own men. 

In fact the preconcerted day had arrived. The capture of 
the Star Fort on the 5th had simply been a feeler to test the 
officers. Finding on the following morning that these were as 
credulons as they had been the preceding day, the sipdhis 
resolved to strike at once. The afternoon of tlie 
6th, then, the B4n i, escorted by her new levies, iihe^ttfRitTVe- ~ 
came from her palace, and went in procession veioj«into 
towards the cantonment. As she iBsned from the 
town, a Mulld* called all the true believers to prayers. This 
was the signal. The cavalry and infantry at once rose in 
revolt. 

They met Captain Dunlop, as already stated, on his return 
from the post office, shot him dead, and with him ^he mmi- 
another officer. Ensign Taylor. Then the Irregular neere kin 
Cavalry scoured the plain with loaded carbines in 
pursuit of others. The sergeant-major Newton was their next 
victim. To him succeeded, in the list of victims. Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of the highest promise, who, 
however, did not succumb until he had made his assailants pay 
dearly for their treachery. Lieutenant Campbell, the only 
officer with the Irregular Cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, he succeeded in reaching the larger fort in safety. 

Meanwliile, Captains Skene and Goidon had returned to that 
larger fort. There also were the wife and two children of the 
former ; Lieutenant Burgess, of the Survey Depart- gome officers 
ment ; Dr. McEg^n, 12th Eegiment of Native occupy the 
Infantry, and his wife; Lieutenant Powys, of the 
Canal Department, his wife and child ; Mr. W. S. Carshore, 
collector of Customs, and his family ; Mr. T. Andrews ; Mr. E. 
Andrews and family; Mrs. Browne and her daughter; Mr. 
Scott and family ; Messrs. Purcell, two brothers ; two brothers 
Crawford ; Mr. Elliot, Mr. Fleming, and others in the sub- 
ordinate departments of the Government, chiefly Eurasians, 
and whose names I have been unable to ascertain. The total 
number, including women and children, was fifty-five. 

The sipdhis having killed all the officers on whom they 


* ** ” a Muhammadan lawyer, a doctor of religion. 
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could lay hands, marched with loud shouts towards the fort 
overlooking the town. But Captain Skene and his comrades 
had not been inattentive spectators of the scene in cantonments. 
They had bestirred themselves with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation to defend their position. Eifles had been distributed ; 
which they ladies told off to cast bullets and to cook ; piles 
prepare for of stones had been heaped up behind the gates, and 
defence, positions allotted to each member of the garrison. 
When, therefore, the rebels approached the fort, they were 
received with so well directed a fire that they 
theaSS^! l^ack in confusion to prepare renewed efforts 
for the morrow. 

The resource now available to the besiegers lay in the guns 
which the Bdni had unearthed. During the night these, and 
the smaller maUrkl from the cantonment, were placed in 
position. On their side, too, the English had held a council of 
So d three ^ successful defence seemed impossible, 

ravoya jr Oiins, provisions, a continued supply of water, were 
th?^n? wanting. It was decided, then, at that council 
to send three of the garrison under a safe conduct to 
treat with the Rdni for the retirement of the men, women, and 
children within the fort, to' a place of security in British 
territory. 

On the morning of the 7th, Messrs. Andrews, Scott, and 
Jtme Purcell, issued from the fort. They were almost 
immediately seized by the rebels, and conveyed by 
them to the palace. The Rdni by this time had become 
thoroughly intoxicated with the success that had been achieved. 
Declaring that “ she had no concern with the English swine,” 
she ordered her followers to conduct the three prisoners to the 
Risdlddr, commanding the Irregular Cavalry, to be dealt with 
as he might direct. This was equivalent to their 
ttxS kuted. death-warrant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
out of the Palace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 
its gates by a native who was supposed to harbour a grudge 
against him ; the two others were dispatched beyond the walls 
01 the town. 

The rebels then renewed their attack on the fort, but again 
The rebels without Buccess. The guns had not been brought 
renew their up. On tho following moming (the 8th) this opera- 
etreok. attempted, and soon after daybreak a brisk 

cannonade was opened against the walls. Bat whether from 
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want of skill, or from defect in the guns, not a single brick was 

displaced by the fire.* A stray shot, however, carried 

off Captain Gordon. The fire of the musketry from '’puSd?' 

the fort did, meanwhile, a great deal of execution, 

and the rebels were deterred from approaching too near to its 

gates. 

Hope was now beginning to dawn upon the fated garrison, 
when, as if the overwhelming force outside was not a sufficient 
foe to contend against, they discovered treachery within the 
fort. Certain native servants had been admitted for 
the performance of menial offices. Two of these men, ^n^afacovcr 
in concert with the rebels outside, were found in the 
act of opening the door of a secret passage communi- 
cating with the town. Lieutenant Powys, wlio discovered them, 
shot one man dead, but was himself cut down by the other. 
Captain Burgess avenged him in a second, and the two traitors 
were laid prone side by side in a ditch. 

This attempt frustrated, the garrison attempted to open 
communication with Nag6d and Gwaliar. But the bold men 
(Eurasians) who attempted to carry out this resolve were 
intercepted and killed. Provisions now began to fail ; ammu- 
nition was becoming scarce — assistance from outside seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at the smallest chance of 
escape. Just at the moment one seemed to present itself. The 
Ilani and the sipahis had been baffled by the unex- 
pected resistance offered. What if it should continue? olera terms, 
What if these Europeans had supplies of which they 
knew nothing ? Their own guns had failed : assault was 
dangerous; would it not be advisable to got these bold men 
into their power by soft promises, and then to make away with 
them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle of Asiatic warfare, 
had no sooner been entertained than it was acted upon. The 
Kani sent messengers to the fort under a flag of truce, demanding 
a parley. Captain Skene responded. The native 
messengers then declared that the Kani wanted only 
the fort ; that if the Europeans would lay down their 
arms and surrender the position they hold, they should be 
escorted -to some other station. These terms having been 


* Karrative of a native of Bengal attached to the office of the Collector of 
Customs at Jhiusi. 
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nffirmed by the mo^t solemn oaths, Captain Shene, on behalf of 
the jrarrison, acceded to them. They se* med indeed to offer the 
only chance of life. The members of the garrison then laid 
<h>wn their anns, and walked out of the fort. 

Then coinme' ced the last act of the drama. No sooner had 
the Europeans issued from the fort than the rebels 
t^e KwriLm hill upon them, bound them, and carried them to a 
garden, called the J6kan Bagh. Arrived there they 
were halted near a cluster of trees. The word then passed that 
the Risalddr had ordered them to be massacred. The prisoners, 
disarmed and bound, were then ranged in three lines, the first 
containing the adult males, the second the adult females, the 
third the children. The»i, suddenly, the head native official of 
the gaol raised his sword, and cut down Captain iSkene. This 
WHS the signal. The murderers then went to work, ea(ih armed 
with a lethal weapon. The captives were pitilessly hewn 
down. Not a man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
butcheiy. 

Such was the massacre of Jhansi. A doubt has been raised 
as to the complicity of the Kdni in the atrocious deed. But it 
must be remetnbered that not only was it the Kani who had 
instigated the slaughter of the three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene the morning after the investment, but it was she who 
profited by the slaughter. She wished to be rid of the English 
that she mi^ht seize the princijiality which she considered to be 
rightfully her own, and she hesitated not at the means by which 
The Rat.i l^hey Were moved fiom her path. Her conduct after 
brib» 8 tha the massacre disclosed the passion of her soul. For 
»ip&hi8. ^ moment it seemed very doubtful whether she 
would not quarrel with the sipdhis about the division of the 
spoil. To coerce her the latter even threatened to bring upon 
the scene an illegitimate relation of the late Eajah as a rival. 
But the B.ani was a very clever woman. The sipahis had their 
price, and she was prepared to pay it. She wanted the title, — 
they the coin. She gave them the coin; whereupon they 
proclaimed her Rdni of Jhansi. She proved herself a most 
capable ruler. She established a mint, fortified i he strong places, 
and pro- ^st cannon, raised fresh troops. Into every act of 
ciaiji d R4ni her government she threw all the energy of a 
of jwn . strong and resolute character. Possessing consider- 
able personal attractions, young, vigorous, and not afraid to 
show herself to the multitude, she gained a great influence 
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the hearts of her people. It was this influence, this force of 

character, added to a splendid and inspiring courage, 

that enabled her some months later to offer to the 

English troops, under* Sir Hugh Eose, a resistance 

■which, made to a less able commander, might even have been 

successful. 

The right wing of the 12th Eegiment of Native Infantry, the 
left of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and a detachment 
of Native Artillery, — constituting in fact a moiety of 
the regiments, of each of which one wing was located at 
Jhansi — were, during this period, stationed at Naogaon, about 
two hundred miles eastward of the former station. The station 
was commanded by Major Kirk, of the 12th Native Infantry. 
At Naogaon perfect confidence reigned up to the 23rd of Ma3\ 
On that day, however, a sipahi reported the presence in the 
lines of suspicions characters. The report of the sipahi caused 
considerable excitement. It related to natives of Bundelkhand, 
men not connected with the sipahis, who were supposed to 
harbour a design to massacre the British officers. By some the 
story was credited, by others it was disbelieved. It had, 
however, this apparently most gratifying result, that the 
sipahis manifested towards their officers a warmth of affection 
whicjh touched to the quick those who were the objects of it. 

During the week that followed, although many circumstances 
occurred well calculated to rouse suspicion, the precautions 
confidence of the British officers never wavered, taken by the 
They slept every night in their lines, and took 
every opportunity of showing unlimited trust in their men. 
But on the 30th of May reports of intentions expressed by the 
native gunners to rise were again rife. Four men, proved to 
be implicated in this plot, were dismissed from the station, and 
subsequently to that night Major Kirk took the precaution to 
have the guns of the battery brought in front of the quarter- 
guard of the 12th Eegiment. 

Quiet now seemed to be restored. On the morning of the 
5th of June the men of four companies of the 12th even 
volunteered to serve against the rebels. Those of 
the 5th company were about to express a similar 
wish, when suddenly an express arrived from » 

Jhansf, wiitten by Captain Dunlop, with the information that 
the artillelry and infantry at that place had mutinied. * This 
inteUigenoe caused great excitement amongst the native soldiers, 
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but it elicited from them, especially from the infantry, enthnsi- 
istio expressions of fidelity to their officers. 

Quite assured regarding his men, Major Kirk at once took 
steps to open communications with Jhansi and Lalatptir, For 
four days nothing occuried to disturb public order. On the 
Junes however, the news of the mutiny of the four 

companies of the 12th at Jhansi and of the murder 
of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor reached the station. 
The following day brought tidings still more disastrous. The 
native magistrate of Mau Eanipfir wrote that morning to Major 
Kirk to inform him of the murder of every Euro- 
teYngence^’ pean in Jhdnsi, and that he had received an official 
fr^that order to the effect “that the Eani of Jhdnsi was 
^ ‘ seated on the throne, and that he was to carry on 

business as hitherto.” 

The effect of this news was electric. At sunset of that day 
The B^pdhis guards were being paraded three Sikhs of the 

at Nfiogfion 12th Eegiment came to the front, shot the native 
mutiny. fiergeant-major through the head, and seized the 
guns. The English sergeant-major, fired at ineffectually, fled 
to the mess-house to warn the officers. The latter hurried 
down to the lines. But by this time the farce of loyalty had 
been played out. The officers arrived in time only to see their 
sipdhis, the cavalry troopers, and the artillerymen, in full 
revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. The furor 
was on them. There was nothing, then, for the Europeans and 
their families to do but to retire, if retirement were still 
possible. They attempted it, accompanied by a number, 
increased ultimately eighty-seven, of their men who still 
remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written by four of the 
The British Burvivors. It is a story of misery and suffering 
leave the hardly to be surpetssed. First it was decided to 
itation. ijaove on Chhatarpur, but in the darkness of the 
night the fugitives took by mistake a road which branched 
off to (larauli. This mistake saved them. The mutineers, 
counting upon their choosing the Chhatarpur road, followed 
the fugitives, after they had plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy different 
points in the main line of retreat, and, they, too, were waiting 
for the disheartened Europeans. The mutineers, finding ihesf 
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men on the road, and learning that onr countrymen had not 
passed, retraced their steps. The fugitives, meanwhile, making 
mistake after mistake as to the road, still pressed onwards, and 
were fortunate enough to reach Chhatarpiir by a circuitous 
route, unmolested, by daybreak the following morning. 

Chhatarpiir was the capital of a small State of the same 
name, governed by a Eani. This lady behaved well 
and loyally. Though pressed by her Muhammadan ceived at 
advisers to follow the example set at Jhansi, she 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention to defend the 
English to the utmost of her power. 

The fugitives halted at Chhatarpiir the 11th and 12th. On 
the last named day, two officers, Captain Scott and Lieutenant 
Townshend, were sent into Naogaon to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say, these two Europeans succeeded, 
by the simple discharge of their guns, in re-asserting British 
authority there for the few hours they remained. They 
returned, however, the same evening. 

The fugitives left their hospitable quarters at Chhatarpiii* 
on the night of the 12tlj, and marched in the juneie, 
direction of AUdhdbdd. Ilcaring, however, on Their suffer- 
the 16th, of the mutinies at Bandah and Hamirplir, 
they changed the loute on the 17th to Kalinjar. c’^hatarpiir. 
That night they found their progress stopped by bandits 
who occupied a pass it was necessary they should traverse. 
The bandits demanded money. The British officers wished 
to force the pass. The faithful Sipdbis, Mssenting at first, 
recommended in the end that the money should be paid. It j 
was paid. But next morning before daybreak, as the party 
was preparing to move on, the bandits commenced a fire upon 
them. The faitliful Sipdhis began to fire wildly in return, but 
with the exception of ten or twelve, they speedily dispersed. 
All attempts to rally them were vain. The fugitives were now 
deserted. One of their number, Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning the bandits* fire, 
moved as best they could in one direction — whither they knew 
not. Fortunately the road they had taken led them back to 
the hospitable territory of Chhatarpiir. Across the border the 
bandits did not follow them, and though some villagers fired at 
them, they reached the village of Kalrai at 3 p.m. 

. Not all of them, however. Townshend had been shot through 
heart ; Major Kirke and Mrs. Smalley, and a native, had 
* K 
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sixccixmbeA to stoisiroke or a|:ioi)lez 3 r. The women and children 
had been brought on with ihe greatest difficulty. The officers 
Thfiir losses given uo their horses, and on these the non- 
^ combatants had been laden like so many sacks. 
On that day and on those that followed many of these poor 
creatures perished, and had to be left by the wayside. 

There was no safety for the English at Kalrai. The majority 
Are terribly them — for Some, and all the Eurasians, elected to 

reduced in remain behind — pushed on to Mah6ba. By this 
time the party was reduced to seven officers, one 
sergeant, two civilians, three women, two children,* — with 
xlina.hi:^6li amongst them. The other Europeans had cither 
bmt killed, had died, or had stayed behind at Kalrai. 

Thfe fugitives moved on again on the 20th of June ; but they 
weire attacked on their way and dispersed. The subsequent 
sufferings which some of them endured were extra- 
ordinary. Dr. Mawo, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant 
Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley’s child, died of sunstroke 
or fatigue. Sergeant Kirchoff, assaulted by the villagers, was 
left for dead, but ultimately escaped. Captain Scott saved 
Mrs. Mawe’s child, carrying it in front of him whilst Mrs. 
Smalley aat behind. The villagers, especially those in British 
territory, wore found generally most hostile. But 
for the generous kindness of the Nawdh of Bandah 
and of the Bani of Azlgarh not one of the fugitives would have 
©soaped. The Xawah and the Rdni did more than protect 
them in their States, — they used every means in their power to 
assuage the hostility of the villagers. To them alone was it 
due that a remnant of the party which had fled from N4og4on 
succeeded ultimately in reaching territory still possessed by the 

I have spoken in the preceding narrative to the generous 
conduct of the Naw6b of Bandah. But Bandah was itself a 
military station. There was quartered a detachment of the 
66th Begiment of Native Infantry. These men, in correspon- 


♦ TheW Tiamos weise, Captwin Seott, TJentenauts Ewart, Barber, Jackson, 
lit autl Fraiiks, Dr Mawt*, Mr^. Mawennd child, Mr. HaryeyKirke^ 

Ml, Langdalo, Mrs. Syiialiiy and child, Sergeant Kirchoff and wife. 

t Thcrt- are most inh resting narratives ot these events by Captain Soot^ 
Mrs. Mawe, Lieutenant Jackson, Sergeant Kirchoff, and Mr. Langdale. Of 
the men lefl behind aft Kahaj, 11:^- one persons, drummers, Imglem, and th^ 
lunilies, ultimately xeaohed Bandah in safety; - * 
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denoe with their brethren of the 12th, were equally tainted. 
Learning betimes of the snooessful outbreak at N^og^on they 
followed its example. Eising on the 14th of June, and making 
common cause with the troops of the Nawab, they plundered 
the treasury and went off to join their comrades. The Nawdb 
was able to save the lives of the offoers. He extended the 
same protective power to the Europeana who had ^ 
escaped from Hamirpur, and to those* IBcewise who TOndSct^Sf 
had fled across the Jamnah from Fathptr. The 
time, however, was to ai?dve when the -Nawdb, like 
Sindhia and the Hindu jj^nces of Eajptitdn4, would find himself 
unable to contend any lOnger agaii^^ the excited passions of 
his followers. True, however, to his British Sus&erain, he 
extended hospitality and protection to «Fery European fugitive 
as long as he could do so, and when the: insubord Nation of his 
troops rendered it impossible for him to afford them farther 
protection, he caused his guests to be safely escorted to territory 
still owning the British rule. 

There was one station in Bundelkhand, and only one, in 
which the native troops stationed did not then mutiny. This was 
the station of Nagod. The regiment there quartered, 
the 60th Native Infantry, stood firm for a time, thr6otu5i?L 
fourteen men in the whole regiment having alone 
shown symptoms of disaffection. But the time was to come 
when the entire regiment was to give way. How and when 
this happened will be recorded in the fifth volume. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DURAND AND HOLKAR. 

More importaDt in their results on the general situation were 
the occurrences taking place about the same time in the States of 
the native princes in Central India and Eajputdna. I have 
narrated a portion of these under the head of Gwaliar. It is 
necessary now to invite the attention of the reader to the larger 
remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor-General at Indur, 
the capital of the dominions of Holkar, and the 
DwmI head-quarters of the Central Indian Agency, was 
Colonel Henry Marion Durand. Colonel Durand 
was one of the most remarkable of the remarkable men for 
the production of whom the East India Company was famous. 
Endowed with a clear head, a comj)rehensive grasp of affairs, a 
quick and keen vision, a singularly retentive memory, and an 
energy that nothing could tire, Durand could not escape dis- 
tinction. Anywhere, and under any circumstances, he would 
have attained it. Seldom has there served in India a man 
who could do all things so well; who could successfully apply 
^ , to so many diverse subjects his vast talents. He 

was equally at home in planning a campaign, in 
giving, as ho did give, the soundest advice to a Commander-in- 
Chief, after an indecisive action, such as that of Chilian waM, 
and in devising schemes for the improvement of the compli- 
cated revenue s} stem of the North-West Provinces. Nor did 
his private character belie his conduct as a public officer. 
Large hearted, full of sympathy for the suffering and the 
oppressed, ho had unsparing scorn and contempt for those only 
whom he believed to be false, to be treacherous, to be corrupt, 
to be time-serving For a man of that class, when once he had 
found him out, Durand had no pity. But the true man, how- 
eyer poor, however neglected by Fortune he might be, alwaye 
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received from Durand support, encouragement, and sympathy. 
This remark applies alike to Colonel Durand’s relations with 
natives and with Europeans. It is not true that he had a 
scorn for Asiatics as Asiatics. He had scorn for corrupt Asiatics, 
as he had scorn for corrupt Europeans. But in his mind the 
colour of the skin weighed not at all. With him honesty was 
honesty, falseness was falseness; and wherever he detected 
these opposite qualities, he loved or despised the possessor, 
whether he were Asiatic, or whether he were European. 

It is a remarkable fact that throughout his long career in 
India — a career extending over forty years — Durand 
owed nothing to Fortune. On the contrary, his life 
was a constant struggle against the efforts of the 
blind goddess. She made his path hard and diffi- 
cult. He rose to one of the highest positions in India, — the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of her most important province — in 
spite of envy, in spite of calumny, in spite of the thousand and 
one indirect obstacles which can be and are used to thwart the 
upward career of an able and honest man, who, connecting 
himself with no party, dares to have the courage of his opinions. 
There have been epochs in Indian history when it has been 
possible for men without brains to rise very high indeed. Ser- 
vility, complaisance, a cautious reticence, a suppres- 
sion in fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes S^totngne. 
found useful and are often rewarded. But Durand 
scorned the backstairs path. He always spoke exactly what he 
thought, always acted as he believed to be right, regardless of 
consequences. This manly action made him many 
enemies, and these enemies thwarted him, as enemies ness, 
in high places can thwart a man true to his own 
convictions. That he succeeded in spite of them was due partly 
to his indomitable strength of will, partly to the fact that, in 
times of pressure and adyersity. Governments find themselves 
forced to replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled work- 
man. 

Colonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. Yet, so great 
had been his capacity, and so comprehensive his intellectual 
range, that he, then a Lieutenant of Engineers, had been 
selected in 1838 for the post of Secretary to the • 

Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces. He careerJ ^ 
tad accepted this post when he was invited to 
aocomp i^ny the army which was to march under Sir John Elcane 
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into He threw up his oiyil appointment, joined 

that foFoe, and was one of the two officers who blew in the 
gates of Glhasni, thus admitting the storming party. His health 
reqtiiring a change to England, he had returned to India with 
Lord Ellenborough in 1841 in the capacity of aide-de-camp. 
Before landing in Calcutta Lord Ellenborough had promoted 
the aide-de-camp to be private secretary. Durand held this 
office during the brilliant Indian career of Lord Ellenborough. 
On the recall of the latter by the Court of Directors he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. Then 
came into play those arts which incompetent rulers 
Against Qj^^iQy gQjj Qf jxiQjij subordinate to them in 
position, but in every other respect their superiors. 
Charges, frivolous in themselves, and subsequently proved to be 
utterly unfounded, were trumped up e^ainst Durand. He was 
removed from his Commissionership. He returned 
Ihigland with the justificatory pieces in his 
pocket; convinced the Court of Directors, con- 
vinced the Board of Control, and went back to India with an 
order from the President of that Board that he was 
f 0 receive an appointment equal to that of which he 
had been unjustly deprived. But Lord Dalhousie 
was then Governor-General of India. Lord Dalhousie did not 
like Durand. He offered him an appointment in the Panjdb so 
inferior to that he was entitled to expect that Durand unhesi- 
tatingly refused it. He re-entered upon his duties as a military 
Engineer, joined the army then fighting in the Panjdb, was 
Joins the summoned to the councils of war held by Lord 
amy In the Gough after Chili6,nwdld, and aided by his practical 
® ' advice in ensuring the victory of Gujrat. An 
account of this campaign from his pen enriched shortly after- 
wards the pages of the Calcutta Beview. After the annexation 
of the Panjab, Durand accepted from Lord Dalhousie the post of 
Becomes po^i^ioal agent at Bhopdl. His labours of years 
poHtiolta here were most useful. He formed the mind of the 
Begam ; taught her those golden lessons of true and 
honest dealing as a ruler, from which she profited so 
much afterwards; and showed her, from the examples of 
th^ Muhammadan rulers of India, the material advantage a 
Is forced Sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the know- 
ledge that he was to be believed on his own word* 
England. Severe illness drove Durand to England in 1854 * 
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His appointment at Bhop&l lapsed to another, and he returned 
at the end of 1856 to the corps of Engineers. But shortly 
afterwards, Sir Eobert Hamilton, the agent for the Governor- 
General at Inddr, having decided to take furlough to Europe, 
Lord Canning sent Durand to act for him. Thus 
it happened that when the Mutiny broke out in 
1857, Colonel Durand was the representative of General's* 
the Government of India at the court of Holkar, centrafiudia. 
and had political charge of Central India. 

Colonel Durand took up his oflSoe at Indiir on the 5th of April. 
At that time all was quiet in Central India. The excitement 
which had prevailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Mau,* nor even to Inddr. On . ^ 
the 25th of April, however, a Sipiihi of the 30th Earliest 
Native Infantry was apprehended in the act of 
conveying a treasonable message to the Darbdr of ^ ® “^wny. 
Eew4. There is no doubt that he was one of many sent 
by the several regiments to ascertain the temper and senti- 
ments of the native courts. From this time an uneasy feeling 
began to prevail throughout Central India — a feeling brought 
to a climax by the mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath. 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand when the news 
reached him of the revolt at Mirath it is necessary to define the 
nature of the territory of which he had political charge, its 
extent, its resources, and its position with regard to other jStates, 
Native as well as British. 

Central India comprised the Native States in subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government of Holkar, of 
Sindhid, of Bhopdl, of Dhar, of Dewds, and of 
Jaurd. 

The dominion of Sindhid may be roughly stated to 
comprise the territory bordered by the river Chambal to 
the north and north-west, severed on the east by itageo- 
the river Sind from Bundelkhand, and, further 
south, by the Betwd, from the British possessions. ^ ^ 
Between it and the British territories due south, lies Bhopdl, 
divided from the latter by the river Narbada. To the west of 
Bhopdl is the dominion of Holkar, comprising likewise a portion 
of the country south of the Narbadd, and reaching nearly to the 


^ M&u is the Biitish military station between thirteen and fourteen miles 
Iq^'the existing road, south-west of Indiir. 
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Taptf. This dominion is, so to speak, pressed in by its neigh- 
bours. Its capital, Indur, lies in a tract of country separated 
from the remaining part of the dominion by the independent 
State of Dewas to the north and north-east, and by the inde- 
pendent State of Dhlr to the west. On the north it is hemmed 
in by the south-western limits of the dominion of Sindhid, 
whilst, separating it again from its northernmost districts, is 
Jaura, nominally a fief of Holkar, but really independent. To 
the north of Jaurd, again, the dominion of Holkar thrusts 
its head into Edjputana, by which it is surrounded on three 
sides. 

It will thus be seen that of all the dominions under the 
Central Indian Agency, that of Holkar was the 
wcu^aOon Icast compact. Hemmed in on three sides by 
Native States, its various component portions were 
isolated from each other, likewise by Native States. 
Each of these had its own troops. First in order may be 
named Q-wdlidr, possessing a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and 
led by European officers. The main body of tliis force was at 
Gwdlidr itself, but it had detachments at Sipri ; further south 
still, at Gun a ; and, on the very borders of Holkar’s territory, 
at Agar. Thirty miles from Agar was Mehidptir, the head- 
quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small force comprising a 
regiment of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry, 
likewise officered bj’^ British officers. Immediately to the north 
of Mehidpfir lies Jaurd., and to the north of that again, and on 
the high road to Dehlf, are the stations of Nlmach and 
Nasirdbad, garrisoned by troops of the regular army. 

The purely native force in the dominions of Jaurd, of Dhdr, 
The purely ^^6 of Dewds, was contemptible in point of numbers 
native force and efficiency, but to the east of Indur, and about 
a hundred miles from it, was the Bhopdl contingent, 
a body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded by 
British officers, and stationed at Slhor. To the east and north- 
east of this, again, were native troops of the regular army, in 
the Sdgar and Narbadd territories and in Bundelkhand. 

It thus be seen that Indfir was completely cut off on 
three sides from the British territory by native 
vSTrwpert troops and native contingents. On the south, 
indeed, rather more than thirteen miles distant 
from it, and about five-and-twenty miles 'north of 
the Narbadd, lay the British station of Mdu, garrisoned 
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the 23rd Eegiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Platt, a wing of the 1st Cavalry, under Major 
Hands, and Captain Hungorford’s battery of ofM^* 
Artillery, having European gunners but native 
drivers. Thus, if Indur was isolated, Miu was still more so. 
For while, to the north of it, Indur was occupied by a large 
native force under the personal direction of Holkar himself, to 
the south it rested, so to speak, in the air, no British troops 
intervening between it and the military stations in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies. 

It is clear, then, that, in the event of the mutinous contagion 
spreading to Central India, the maintenance of order in the 
country north of the Narbadd would depend entirely on one 
of two contingencies. The first of these was, political con- 
naturally, the early fall of Dehli; the second, the 
advance of reinforcements from the south. In view lected central 
of the latter contingency, the paramount importance 
of maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada will at once 
be recognised. 

Crossing the Narbadd below Indur, and running 'right 
through the territories under the Central Indian 
Agency to a point on the Chambal directly north of the Ne?^. 
Gwaliar, ran the direct road from Bombay to Agra. 

Not only was this road invaluable as a postal and telegraphic 
line,* but it was absolutely necessary as a military road, 
constituting, as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of maintaining this 
line, more especially the portion of it south of the Narbadd, 
cannot be over-rated. Its weak points were those 
where it was commanded by the troops stationed at ^^Jhafunef 
Mehidpur and at Agra, and where it passed through 
stations held by troops belonging to the Gwdlidr Contingent, 
such as Sipri and Gwdlidr, and where it traversed Dholpiir. 

At Indiir, for the protection of the treasury and other 
public buildings, was a detachment of the Mdlwd 
contingent, two hundred strong. These were ati^dS^ 
the only troops stationed there when the news of 


» 

* There was, in 1857, no direct telegraphic line between Madras and 
Calcutta, and the only circle by which telegraphic communication with the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies could be effected was that by Agra and 
Inthir,*— Central India in 1857. 
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the mntinj of the 10th of May at Mfirath reached the 
Besidency. 

Colonel Durand received this intelligence on the 14th of 
Policy of May. He comprehended at a glance its impor- 
ODionei tance. He saw that it was but the first act of 

‘ a very tragic drama. But his duty was clear to 
him. To maintain his own position at Indiir as long as it 
could be maintained ; to sever all intercourse between the 
native troops of the regular army and the soldiers of the native 
contingents; to secure the Narbad^, and the important road I 
have described ; to re-assure the native princes under his super- 
intendence: — these were his first considerations, and he set 
himself at once to act upon them. 

It happened that, in addition to the troops I have mentioned, 
Summons was a regiment of Bhils at the station of 

tro?p« from Sirdarpur, near Mandlesar, about forty miles from 
Bhils are men who have no caste 
^ ‘ prejudices, and who, reclaimed from a wild life by 
the British, had always proved good soldiers. Durand sent 
at once to Sirddrpiir for two hundred and seventy of 
these men. Believing, too, that of all the contingents, those 
who had been raised at Bhop41 were the least likely to waver 
in their fidelity, he ordered up a strong detachment of cavalry 
and infantry and two guns from that place. These troops, 
using every expedition, reached Indiir on the 20th of May. As 
Colonel Durand was precluded by his position as an officer in 
political employ from exercising military duties, the command 
of these detachments, and the arranging for the protection of 
the Besidenoy, devolved upon Colonel Stockley of the Bhil 
corps. 

The detachments arrived just in time. The native troops in 
Mdu had not escaped the contagion of the disease 
di?^iSou of by which the entire native army had been infected, 
thj^roopsa* only were they, at this very time, ripe for 
^ revolt, but they h^ oven debated whether it 
would not be advisable to make at once a dash for the 
scene where their brethren were fighting, by way of Indiir. 
Durand ac- Conscious that suoh a move was possible, that, 
under certain oircumstanoes, — for example, 
HoiWa as the presence in the ranks of me native troops 
of a master mind, — ^it was certain, Durand had made 
every preparation to meet the contingenoy. In conse^ueii^' 
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of his requisition, Mahirajah Holkar had supplied him with 
cavalry* to form pickets on the roads. From the same source 
he had received half a battery of guns and three companies 
of infantry. These had been posted so as to command the 
appi caches to the Eesidency. A certain number of troopers 
were kept always in the saddle. Yet, after all, if the attempt 
had been made, the chances of the English at Indiir would 
have been poor. For the question quis custodiet ipaoa cuatodes f 
had not then been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the credit of the cmtodea. 

In the middle of June a further detachment of cavalry from 
Bhopdl, under their commandant, Colonel Travers, arrived at 
Indur. The command of the entire force round coioneiTrft- 
the Residency devolved, then, on Colonel Travers, 
as the senior officer. This onerous duty could not oommandat 
have fallen to a more gallant soldier or to a truer- 
hearted man. To him was then committed the military care 
of the Residency, and it is only just to record that not a 
single precaution was neglected to ensure the safety of its 
occupants against the effects of a sudden rising. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of Colonel Travers 
affairs had appeared to move more smoothly. From 
the outer world, however, there came intelligence ’ 

which more than ever convinced Durand that, 
unless a decisive blow should be struck speedily at 
the heart of the rebellion, the drain upon his resources would 
be hard to meet. Thus, disquieting rumours from NasfrAbdd 
and Nimach ; the more than doubtful behaviour of detachments 
of the Gwaliar contingent; the receipt of a letter from the 
officer commanding that contingent expressive of his distrust 
of their loyalty ; intelligence that emissaries from the native 
regiment at Mau had been discovered tampering with the 
men of the Bhopal contingent; — these reports Durand is 
ftdlowing in quick succession, were more than the’ 

sufficient to satisfy Durand that, literally, he and danger of 
his were standing on a quicksani It is true that position, 
their feet still rested on the treacherous surface, but every 
wave of the tide, every effort to move forward, made the 
position more perilous, the danger mere apparent. * 

* The Cavalry furnished by Holkar were never considered trustworthy. 
When, therefore, Colonel Travers arrived at Inddr, the Mah6r6j4h was 
requested to remove them, and to send them on distant duty. This was done. 
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This was the case when, on the 1st, Durand received in- 
telligence of the mutiny at Nasirabad ; on the 6th, 
Sat the ^ of that at Nimach. The information which reached 
disastrous Durand could not be hidden from the regular troops 
affSS’e at M4u. The head-quarter wing of the cavalry regi- 
uoops at ment there stationed had just mutinied at NimaSi. 

How would the men of the other wing, and the 
men of the infantry regiment, receive the news ? Should they 
revolt, would the European battery be able to disperse them ? 
Should they make a rush for Iiidiir, would the troops of Holkar 
oppose them or unite with them ? These were questions on the 
solution of which depended, not only the lives of the Europeans, 
but the maintenance of British authority in Conti al India. 

For a moment it seemed as though the native troops at 
Mdu were about to prove an exception to their comrades, 
Butthp are amid the faithless they would bo faithful, 

apparently*^ Eeports, indeed, to their discredit wore rife. It 
not^affected openly stated that they were in league with 

the troops of Holkar, and that, strong in that 
alliance, they intended to master the guns at Man. and then 
march on Indiir. But they showed no outward sign of ill-will 
or of disaffection. Never were they more respectful; never 
more fervent in their protestations of loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. He saw through it. As he wrote 
to Lord Elphinstone, “ it was all moonshine.” But 
nS'tXnto. there was still a glimmering of hope. 

Though the news of the revolt at Nimach was 
followed by that of the mutiny of the cavalry of the Malw4 
contingent — pushed up, contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact 
with the mutineers — accompanied by the murder of their 
officers ; though reports arrived of the massacre of the 
Europeans at Jhansi, with its accompanying horrors; and 
though, last and most fatal of all, intelligence was received of 
the revolt of the bulk of the Gwdliar contingent at Gw41idr 
The on Durand still hoped. There was a chance, 

bo^ wf and apparently a good chance, that he might yet 

SwISdB* over-ride the storm, that a ray of sunshine might 
yet harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in the march of a column despatched to Mdu 
from the Bombay Presidency under Major-General 
WoSbum’a Woodburn. It was the approach of this column, 
column. consisting of five troops of the 14th Dragoons, a 
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battery of artillery, a company of sappers, and a native regi- 
ment, that bad caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Man. It was the approach of this column 
that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. Had it only 
pushed on, Central India would have been saved from a great 
calamity. 

It happened, however, that General Woodburn’s column was 
suddenly diverted to another point. Disturbances 
had broken out at AurangabM. It was believed isdlvwte?^ 
that on the suppression of those disturbances de- 
pended the fidelity to British interests of the 
troops of the Nizam, and that, therefore, at any sacrifice, 
they must be suppressed. General Woodburn, then, turned 
off to Aurangabad. He suppressed the disturbances there, but, 
having suppressed them, did not move forward. He remained 
at Aurangabad, halted, I must su])pose, in deference to 
superior orders. To compensate, as far as he could, for the 
alienation of this force, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphin- 
stone, ever zealous for the public service, was seeking the 
means of equipping another column for the relief of Central 
India. 

The hope, then, so promising, apparently so well grounded, 
was destined to prove delusive. Even before it 
had utterly flickered away there had come tidings olm^ope la 
sufficient to daunt the most stout-hearted, but which 
did not daunt Durand. The noithern portion of 
the great road between Agra and Bombay had, he knew, been 
lost when the troops at Jhdnsi, and when, subsequently, the 
Gwalidr contingent, had mutinied. But now he learned that 
his communications were still further threatened; that the 
troops at Jabalpiir, at Lalatpur, and at Sdgar, were on the 
verge of mutiny; that throughout Bun delk hand the natives 
were rising, and that the temper of the troops in Mau was 
becoming daily more uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there suddenly appeared 
in the north-west the reflection of a light sufficient, 
had it been real, to calm all apprehensions. Just at i^pe giim- 
the time when Durand received information that 
General Woodbum had crushed the rising at * * 
AurangaMd the report reached him that Dehli had fallen. 
This was the blow at the heart which would have paralysed 
intending mutineers — this the light which would have dif^ed 
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its cheering ray into every comer of the Empire. It was not 
Durand alone who heard the report. It had crept into the 
oountingrhonses of the native bankers and been whispered in 
the furthest recesses of the bazaiars. The quieter demeanour of 
the lo%er classes of the population showed how markedly the 
confirmation of the rumour would have affected the course of 
events. 

But it proved to be a will o’ the wisp — to be premature — to 
The hope untruo. Not to Duraud, in the first instance, 
proves came the denial of the rumour. Certain infor- 
deiuBive. motion that the intelligence was false reached a 
banker of the city. He refused to disclose to Durand the 
nature of the information it was known he had received But 
a little later it came to Durand direct. On the morning of the 
^ Ist of July a letter from . Agra, dated the 20th of 
^ * June, was handed to him, Prom this he learned 
for the first time that the previous report regarding the fall of 
Dehli was untrue, that, up to the 17th, the British-^ forced 
to remain on the defensive, had been repeatedly 
tojmdSve. attacked; that they had with difficulty held their 
own ; and that the General commanding had deter- 
mined to suspend all offensive movements pending the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

The communication from Agra was placed in Colonel 
Durand’s hands about 8 o’clock on the morning of 
consequence, the Ist of July. About half an hour later he sat 
down to condense its contents into a letter to be 
despatched to the Governor of Bombay, when he was startled 
lay the sudden discharge of the three guns in the Residency 
enclosure.* A second later, and one of his official servants 
Crushed in to report that the whole place was in an uproar. 
Thirand rose and walked hastily to the steps of the Residency. 
‘The scene that met his gaze left no doubt upon his mind. The 
prisis, so long and so skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before 1 recount the measures taken by the Agent and the 
commander of the force round the Residency to avert this 
sudden danger, I propose to describe that place and its environs, 
end to show how the troops under the orders of Colonel Travers 
had been posted. 

* In his letter to Holkar, dated the 8rd of August, Durand stated that fhs 
SAteek began at twent;^ minutes to nine. 
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The Indiir Eesidenoy is a double-storied houele built of stone, 
in an open enclosure, about four hundred yards to 
the north of the Khdn river, flowing in a north- 
westerly direction towards the dty of Indiir, from 
which the Residency is two miles distant. In the same en- 
closure are bungalows for the assistants to the Agent and other 
buildings and bazaars. Within its circumference, in fact, was 
comprised the entire civil station of Indiir. It is an open park- 
like place surrounded by groves and gardens. Im- 
mediately on its western front runs the road to Man. JJith respect 
This, passing the Residency, crosses the Khan river 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- therS^r*”’ 
west of that building. To the south-east of this 
road are thickly wooded groves and gardens; but 
immediately to the west of it, and, in some instances, bordering 
it, were bazaars and a number of native buildings of various 
sorts. These extended for a considerable distance on either 
side of the road leading to the city. Not more than a hundred 
yards intervened between the easternmost of these buildings 
and the Residency. In and about these were located the native 
troops, three companies of infantry, and three field guns, sent 
by Holkar to protect the Residency.* 

To the north of that building, and still nearer to it, was the 
stable square, in the immediate vicinity of the post- 
ofSoe, the telegraph office, and the treasury. Here JftheTroops. 
was the cavalry picket. Round about it were the 
camps of the Bhopal cavalry, one hundred and fifty strong, 
infantry of the Bhopdl and Mehidpiir contingents, numbering 
about fi)ur hundred men, and the detachment of Bhils, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of all these detachments the 
cavalry was the most remote from the Residency, 

Major Evans Bell (Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor) implies that, 
the Residency was not made defensible. But the following drscriptioii or 
that building will show how impossible it was to make it proof against caiUiofi 
shot. Not only was the Residency built of stone, but in the lower storey it 
is entered by from twenty-four to thirty glass and Venetian doors, incapable 
of resisting even a kick. The chief entrance to the upper storey is from out- 
side, by a handsome flight of stone steps. The glass and Venetian doors on 
-this storey are as numerous as those below, but are larger. 

It was impossible to throw up earthworks in front of the Residency, fof 
'Cimpfio^r^uaon that there was no earth wherewith io .make the wovW i ne 
Reildsnoy stands noon ground not having an inch soil in depth.^ Even tot 

small flowes-beds in fimit of the bailffing«sirih>hhd4o he^brDU#etflM>ni 4 
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On the morning of the 1st of July neither were these men 
nor their officers under the smallest apprehension 
S^gigoTin of a rising. The men were scattered about in 
their ordinaiy tindresB ; some were bathing ; some were cooking 
occttpa ons, native officers and non-commis- 

sioned officers had just come up to transact their morning 
business at the orderly-room. Colonel Travers himself, in 
conversation with some of them, was on the point of entering 
that room. Suddenly they were all startled by the same artillery 
when they same tumult which nad drawn Durand 

we suddenly to the steps of the Residency. A moment’s glance 
attacked. sufficed to show them that the rebels were upon them. 
Who were these rebels, and who set them on? The 
Iwthe troops rebels were the men of the throe companies of 
^Mahirjyah Holkar’s army, and the gunners of Holkar’s three 
Hoikar, guns, posted for the protection of the Residency in 
the buildings between it and the city, and distant from it, at 
the nearest point, only a hundred yards. To these men, a little 
after 8 o’clock, a man named Saadat Khdn,* an officer 
s^^t^KWn. Holkar’s cavalry, followed by^ight troopers, coming 
from the direction of the palace, galloped, shouting : 
« Get ready, come on to kill the sdhibs ; it is the order of the 
Mahdrdjah.” Saadat Khan was followed at a distance by the 
rabble of the town, eager for blood and for plunder ; for the 
word had gone forth that Durand was about to remove into Mau 
the treasure,! amounting to £150,000 in silver, which he had 
guarded in a strong building, erected by the Government for 


♦ In a work recently published, Last Counsels of an Vnlmown Coumellor 
(Major Evans Bell), Saadat KliAn is described as “ a sort of half-pay officer, 
with no men under his command.” Again, “ a man of good family, considering 
himself to have some claim to be hereditary Baklishi of Holkar’s army, but 
out of employ and in disgrace,” But the Governor-General’s Agent — who 
then was Sir Eobert Hamilton — describes him in 1858, in his official letter to 
Government as a “ Durbar officer of cavalry.” Major-General Sir Henry Daly, 
subsequently the Governor-General’s Agent at Tndiir, thus dov^cribed him 
officially in 1874 : “ Saadat Khdn was a man of weight in Inddr in 1857 ; 
his father was commandant of Cavalry, in which he was known as Bi-^lddr. 
The Customs Department was also under his control.” The fact is tliat 
Saadat Kh&n, although influential witli the Muhammadans, did not occupy a 
position of authority, nor was he in favour with the Durbar. 

t Medor Evans Bell states, as I understand him (Last Counsels of an Un^ 
known Counsellor^ that Durand had given orders for the removal of 

the treasure of Mdu on the let of July. But there are the most convincing 
reasons for believing that no snch order was issued. The Treliury Guard 
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the purpose, close to the Besidenqy. Others of the same dass 
mingling with Durbar soldiers nad rushed to seek out the 
Christian population who had remained in their 
own homes or in their offices, unprepared for and chriati^s 
not expecting the sudden murderous onslaught which 
was to lay them low.^ 

The Durbar troops thus appealed to by Saadat Khan, turned 
out at once. They were not taken by surprise. Their com- 
mandant, Bdns Gopdl, admitted subsequently that his men had 
been demoralised. Certainly neither he nor any The troops 
other officer made the smallest attempt to check the 
outbreak. On the other hand, no men could have jom 
shown themselves more ready and eager for mischief. 

They at once began to shout vociferously as they formed up, 
whilst the gunners placed their three guns in position, and 
opened fire on the picket of cavalry. 

Such was the sight and such were the sounds that met Durand 
and Travers about half-past 8 o’clock that morning. Sudden 
as was the outbreak, it found the two men cool and collected. 


was under the orders of Colonel Travers. On Colonel Travers it would have 
devolved to furnish the escort for the treasure. Now Colonel Travers received 
no order whatever on the subject. Not a cart, not even a camel had been 
obtained. The Treasury was closed. Had Durand intended to remove the 
treasure, the fact could not have been kept secret from the officers, nor could 
he have overlooked communication with Colonel Travers. 

* Lieut.-General Travers, V.C., C.B., states {The Evacuation of Indore')^ that 
the number of the English population, men, womon, and children, murdered 
W these ruffians amounted to thirty-nine. In a work recently published. Last 
GounseU of an Unknown Counsellor (Major Evans Bell), it is stated that this 
statement is erroneous, that the murdered were only twenty-five in number, 
and that of these only two were Europeans. But the Agent to the Governor- 
General in 1874, Major-General Sir Henry Daly, K.C.S.I., writing officially to 
the Government in that year (10th of September), reports as follows (para. 
5) : “ It was recorded in the Durbar Diary of July, 1857, that Saadat Kli6u, after 
the attack on the Besidency on the Ist of July, which resulted in the slaughter 
of British subjects, European and native, women and cliildren, in all, 39,” 
&o. It would thus appear that the only mistake made by Lieut. •General 
Travers is in the use of the adjective ** English in tiie sense of English boin.” 
That thirty-nine persons were massacred by the rebels is clear. Not less so, 
that these thirty-nine persons were British subjects. It is no exculpation of 
the brutality of the assassins to state that of the total number only two were 
full-l:^i0io4eid Europeans and the remainder half-breeds, or Eurasians. *The 
numbtfs given by General Travers are those attested to by the Durbar 
r^td^afid quoted as indiiqmtable by the highest British authority on 
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TrayerB, who, I have said, was at the moment talking to his 
native officers, hastened to the picket in the stable 
Travew. Square, ordered the troops to turn out and the 
guns to be placed in a position to open fire on the 
rebels. The men, surprised, half-stupefied by the suddenness 
of the attack, showed at first no hesitation. While they were 
turning out, Travers caused the men of the picket to mount, 
and rapidly conducted them to a point whence 
The me^.^ they could most advantageously, charge the enemy’s 
battery. He then attempted to form them up to 
charge. But here, likewise, treason had done its work. The 
Traitora In officer of the picket had been “ got at.” And 

his rimke though the picket was three times formed for attack, 
bamS^im times did this man break the formation from 

the rear. This action threw the men into con- 
fusion. Two opposite feelings seemed to contend in them for 
mastery. But to stand still was fatal. Travers felt this, and 
feeling it strongly, he gave, notwithstanding that success 
Notwith- seemed hopeless, the order to charge. Gallantly 

leads leading, he reached the guns, and though followed by 

lant^chwge but five of his men, drove away the gunners, 
enemy’s guns, woundod the iiiciter of the mutiny, Saadat Khan, 
which he ’ and for a few moments had the guns in his possession, 
captures. t)0en properly supported this charge 

would have been decisive. But not only was he not supported, 
but he and his five men were exposed to the fire 
Mpportec of the enemy’s infantry, now drawn up in order. 

For a moment, indeed, that infantry seemed inclined 
to waver ; but when they recognised the small number of the 
men who had followed Travers, they opened a musketry fire 
against the Besidency. 

The gallant charge of Travers had not, however, been use- 
less. It had given time to Durand to make hasty 
SwevCTfis preparations for the defence of the Besidency, to the 
SruflXi. fo place the guns in position, to the ofiioers 

to turn out and form up tbeir men. Durand, too, 
had utilised the few minutes at his disposal to write a letter to 
Durand Colonel Platt, commanding at Man, telling him that 
he had been attacked, and requesting him to send 
HungSford‘5 Captain Hungerford’s battery to his aid. 
battery. Durand had just come out with this note in his 
hand when he met Travers returning from his charge. He gave 
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Travers the note, with a request to forward it at once. Traven 
entrusted the important missive to a trooper on whom h^ 
believed he could depend. But he felt even then that absolute 
confidence was to be placed in no native soldier, and he more 
than doubted whether the letter would be delivered. 

Meanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect of the spirited 
charge of Travers, moved their guns round the left xhe enemy 
flank of the barracks into the open ground, with the 
intention of taking up a position for a front attack the charge 
on the Eesidency. To meet this, Travers pushed of 'l eavers, 
forward his two guns two hundred yards to the right front of the 
Eesidency, and directed the gunners to open a concentrated fire 
on the enemy’s supports. The guns, well served by 
two Serjeants, Orr and Murphy, and by fourteen evwfagain 
native gunners, who had remained faithful, at once them 
opened with effect, disabling one of the rebels* pieces, 
and forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a splendid chance 
offered to the garrison. A charge in force now would have 
decided the day. The head was there to see the opportunity, 
the hands were there that might have seized it, but the hearts 
that should have animated those hands were cold and lifeless. 
In a word, the cavalry, who could have gained the 
victory, would not. They came up in excellent for- ^portuJJity 
mation, but despite the efforts of their officers and 
of Durand they melted away. Twenty-five or thirty 
of them galloped off at once to Sihor, filling the air with cries 
that the Europeans were being massacred. The greater number 
remained helpless, panic-stricken, afraid of each Frustrated 
other. The Hindus and Sikhs amongst them bus- 
pected the Muhammadans, and the Muhammadans native troops 
suspected the Hindus and Sikhs. Divided into ^®‘*^** 
parties they scattered themselves over the enclosure, seeking 
the best available shelter from the enemy’s fire, passive 
spectators of an assault which with union and heartiness they 
might have prevented. 

Still conscious of the possibilities before him, and maddened 
by the refusal of the Bhopdl men to seize them, Travers re- 
Travers ordered Captain Maniac to ride after the 
men and to do his utmost to bring up a dozen or even cSwge.^nt 
half a dozen to attack the battery still lying defence- 
less in the open. But again he was disappointed. The men 
would not respond to his call. 
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Baulked by the behaviour of the cavaliy, Travers turned to 
the infantry, feeling, like Eyre at Arah, that a bayonet-charge 
would yet save the day. But here again he was disappointed. 
The Infantry The two hundred men of the Mehidpiir contingent 
also refuse to absolutely refused to fight. Of the two hundred 
® * and seventy men of the Bhopal contingent only 
about twelve showed signs of obedience. The rest levelled 
their muskets at their officers, and drove them off. They 
declined even to lift a finger on behalf of the British. The 
Bhils allowed themselves to be formed up but would not act. 
Still the defence was not abandoned. It was determined to 
Even the Bhils — the oiily troops not in open mutiny 

BMis refuse — Under cover. They were accordingly brought 
thc*!r'pjK^ inside the Eesidency in the hope that they might 
be prevailed upon to discharge their pieces at the 
enemy when sheltered by stone walls. But. meanwhile, the 
rebels, finding that no advantage had been taken of their first 
check, and rightly conjecturing that the trained Sipahis had 
refused to fight them, had completed their artillery movement, 
and were pouring in many directions a fire of round shot and 
grape. Under the influence of this fire the Bhils were com- 
pletely cowed, refused even to discharge their pieces, and 
abandoning their posts at the outer windows, crowded into the 
centre rooms. The rebel infantry was forming up, evidently 
with the intention of taking advantage of the effect of the fire 
of their guns. To defend the Eesidency there now remained, 
The number fourteen faithful native gunners, eight 

ofde^c^idors coiiibatant officers, two doctors, two sergeants, and 
to^ahandfui ® Europeans* of the telegraph department. Under 

their charge were eight ladies and three children. 
The forces wore too disproportionate for the contest to continue 
Too few to longer, unless succour should arrive. The enemy’s 
continue the officers were calling on their men to assault, and 
contest. their ranks were rapidly filling. The position 
seemed desperate. 

At this ciisis, the few cavalry who had remained huddled up, 
passive and inactive, behind the Eesidency, sent a message 
through their officer, Captain Magniac, that they were about 


* One of them was Post-master. All, however, were unable, either from 
alarm or from being unnerved by the slaughter wbioh they had esca{>ed,to use 
their arms. They did not fire a angle shot. 
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to consult their own safety, further defence being hopeless ; 
that if they did not then move, their retreat would .. 
be cut off, and they begged that this last chance cavalry deter- 
might be taken of saving the women and children. to retire. 

I pause for a moment to ask the reader to take a glance at 
the position. Let him imagine a large stone house, occupied by 
seventeen Englishmen and fourteen faithful natives, 
with two guns for its defence, attacked by about six ^nSSation. 
hundred trained Sipdhis, swelled by the constantly 
augmenting rabble of the city**^: — the besieged embarrassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and children to protect, 
and encumbered and threatened by having nearly five hundred 
mutinous troops within the range of their defence — troops who, 
if they acted at all, would act against them. But this is not 
all. The assailants occupied the buildings and roads all about 
the Eesidency. But there was besides a body of native cavalry, 
willing to protect the Europeans from actual assault if they 
would abandon the Eesidency and retreat, but unwilling to 
stir hand or foot in defence of that building. But now this 
body of cavalry was being outflanked. It was threatening to 
ride off. Should it go, its place would inevitably be occupied 
by the enemy, and the Eesidency would be attacked on four 
sides. 

This was the position. How was Durand to act ? Could he 
cut his way through the enemy ? He and the other conrsee 
men might possibly have done so ; but they would 
have expoaed to certain death the women and the DurinS ana 
children. As a body, the civil portion of the Euro- 
peans were unarmed. They had escaped to the Eesidency with 
their bare lives. No valid assistance then was to be looked for 
from these. To remain was impossible. Could the attack be 
resisted there were no supplies — even water would have failed 
the garrison. Could Durand wait for Captain Hungerford’s 
battery from Man ? He had written for it at a quarter to 9 
o*clocK. It was then half-past 10, and there was no sign of its 
approach. In any case it was impossible it could arrive before 
half-past 12, — and then the enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the women and children 

* The Bba hm dred trained Sipdhis were composed of about two hundred 

of all ranks of Holkar’s men, and the contingent infantry who^ just about 
this time, fairly went over to the rebels. 
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would have been lost. Under these circmnstanoes there was 
Of these only really but one course to pursue. On this all were 
one really agreed, Duraud as well as Travers; all the other 

eas e. officers as well as Durand and Travers. They col- 

lected then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on gun- 
wagons, moved out of the Kesidency, covering their rear with the 
cavalry, ready to follow the Europeans though not 
^M^te the to fight for them. It was then half-past 10 o’clock.* 
Residency. But where, all this time, it may be asked, was 
HoSuu?**' Holkar ? Where was Captain Hungerford’s battery ? 

These are the questions I now propose to answer. 
Few matters have been more debated than the conduct of 
Holkar at this critical period. There are those who believed 
then that he was disloyal, who believe still that he was a 
watcher of the atmosphere. There are those, on the 
OT*di8ioy/i? other hand, who consider that his loyalty was un- 
impeachable, and that the doubts cast upon that 
loyalty, culminating as they have in the denial to him, main- 
tained to the close of his life, of a practical expression of the 
complete satisfaction of the paramount power similar to that 
bestowed upon his compeers, were insulting to his family and 
to his name. 

In writing history, sentiment is, or ought to be, excluded. 

The historian has to deal only with facts. It is not 
ScSs no?’ very germane to the point at issue to inquire whether 
germane to Durand disliked Holkar, or Holkar disliked Durand. 

It may even be admitted that Durand did not admire 
the character of Holkar ; and that Holkar, regarding Durand as 


* Major Evans Bell (^Last Counsels of an Unimown Counsellor^ page 99), 
has liiid some stress on the fact that no one was killed during the withdrawal 
from the Residency. I have communicated on this subject with Lieutenant- 
General Travers, V.O., O.B., and I append his reply. “ The Residency,” writes 
General Travers, “ stands upon the shoulder of slightly rising ground which falls 
away towards the enemy’s position and the river, and, rounding the siioulder, 
slopes in the other direction for some distance. The ground is open and 
smooth, and by keeping the building as long as possible between the fugitives 
and the enemy’s artillery, a considerable advantage was gained. Indeed, by 
holding the cavalry as an additional screen, the enemy’s attention was with- 
drawn, and he was delayed in bringing his guns into action. What damage 
was done by his fire I cannot say. We could not possibly know what natives 
composed our mixed party. I myself can only speak to one man, an European 
nr Eurasian— a clerk, I believe — whose head was taken off by a round shot. 
He fell in a little jungle, and might not have been discovered had not his horse 

itood by the corpse.” 
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a hcwm tenma only, as one who would shortly make way for the 
man whom he really cared for, took no special pains to conciliate 
Durand. But there is unquestionable evidence to prove that up 
to the 1st of July Durand did believe in the loyalty of Holkar. 
I have been assured by a distinguished officer,* present with 
him throughout this critical time, and who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, that up to the time of the outbreak Durand constantly 
insisted that Holkar must know the strength of England too 
well to be other than loyal. That there was cordiality between 
the Agent and the Prince may well be doubted ; but Durand 
gave a positive prooff that he trusted Holkar when he accepted 
from him, for the protection of the Eesidency, three companies 
of his troops and three of his field-guns. That he should with- 
draw that confidence pending explanation, when those troops 
and those guns turned against him, writhout any apparent 
prohibition on the part of Holkar, was, to say the least, a very 
natural proceeding. 

To return to the region of facts. What was Holkar’s conduct 
on the eventful 1st of July? 

It is only due to the Mahardjah to state the explanation 
which he himself gave. 

For some time past Mahdrdjah Holkar had felt the control of 
his troops slipping out of his hands. Only the day The expiana- 
before the 1st of July some of his men had assumed 
so mutinous an attitude that he provided them with by the mS 
carriage and supplies in order to rid Indur of their himself, 
presence. It is not at all surprising that this should have been 
BO. Under the trying circumstances of that trying period the 
most popular sovereigns could not command the obedience of 
their followers when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Mahardjah Sindhid, 
in 1867-58, has never been questioned. Yet his own clansmen 
turned against him rather than fight for the British. There 
can be no question but that the troops of the native princes 
did sympathise deeply with the mutinous Sipdhis, and did 
regard their cause as their own. At Indiir, moreover, in 1867, 


♦ Lieutenallt-G^eaeral Travers, V.O., O.B. 

t I may mention another proof. A very few days before the mutiny, l^lkai 
represented to Durand that his magazine was almost empty of artillerv 
ammunitidn. Without inquiry or question Durand had him supplied 
the Mdu magazine at onoe. 
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there was a strong Muhammadan faction, scarcely less hostile 
to Holkar than to the British. Holkar, himself, prior to the 
let of July, had shown that he was well aware of the disorder 
fomenting around him. He had candidly told Durand that he 
mistrusted his own troops. Taking the above facts into con- 
Makes it sideration, the circumstances that the day prior to 
the mutiny he had sent away from Indiir his most 
acted in^spite uncontrollable troops, that the leader of the assault 
of him. the Eesidency was a prominent member of the 

Muhammadan faction, I think it sufficiently established that on 
the 1st of July his mutinous soldiers took the bit into their 
mouths, and acted without his knowledge and in spite of him. 

But the part of Holkar*s conduct, which, up to the present 
time, has seemed the most to require explanation, is that which 
relates to his action whilst the attack on the Eesidency was 
did not explanation which he offered 

Hdkar wme at the time the Maharajah stated that the confusion 
to the Real- iiad been too great to allow of any communication 
being made to the Eesidency ; that on learning 
what had happened, he was preparing to set out for that place, 
when he was stopped by the intelligence that all was over. 
Now, the first discharge of grape into the Eesidency took place 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, the garrison evacuated the Eesidency 
at half-past 10. What was Holkar doing during those two 
hours ? There is no doubt but that he was aware of the nature 
of the events which were taking place. Before 9 o’clock, 
Saadat Khdn, blood-stained and wounded, had ridden into his 
presence to report that he had attacked the Eesidency, and 
wounded a sahib. What, then, was he doing ? 

Here again we are met with opposite opinions. On the one 
Theeuppo- siJ© it is hinted, if not asserted, that he was 
Bition that he watching the turn of events, not caring to interfere 
Si^tnm*of * on behalf of the British, until it was certain that 
events their sun had not set. On the other, it is declared 
that in acting as he did, he was unswerving in his loyalty to 
British interests; that had he mounted his horse and ridden to the 
Is combated soene of action, his presence would have sanctioned the 
by his sup- mutiny, and given stability of action to the revolted 
porter^ soldiery; that in any case he would have been 
powerless to control them.* 


Last Counsels of on Unknown Counsellor^ Major £)?axiB Bell. 
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I cannot bnt consider that there is force in this argument. 
Having regard to the fact that his army had slipped 
from his control, it is certainly possible, I think, ^ 
that Holkar’s presence on the scene might have been misinter- 
preted by the soldiery, and might have inspired them with the 
moral force of which actually they were in want. It is 
certainly true that Durand sent a letter to Holkar. But it is 
not less an ascertained fact that Holkar did not receive it. The 
messenger who carried it, alarmed, made for his own house, 
taking the letter with him. The passive attitude of Holkar, 
then, proves nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
with absolute want of sympathy with the mutineers. To gauge 
what, were his real wishes, it is necessary to inquire into his 
conduct subsequent to the evacuation of the Eesidenoy. 

^ On this point I find a general agreement as to the facts, com- 
bined with a marked difference with respect to the 
conclusions. It is not denied that Saadat Khan rode 
up, wounded, to Holkar’s palace whilst the conflict 
was going on, and told Holkar that he had wounded 
a adhih and had attacked the Eesidency. It is not denied that, 
though Holkar managed at the time to place that rebel leader 
in confinement, Saadat Khdn was free a few hours later, and 
actually entered with his family into occupation of suspiciotu 
the Eesidency. It is asserted on the one side, and I element* in 
cannot find it denied on the other, that Holkar 
remained in his palace till the third day in constant communi- 
cation with the mutineers ; that he then visited the Eesidenoy, 
and conversed with Saadat Khan, with Bans Gopdl — the com- 
mandant of the infantry which had led the attack — ^and with 
the Subahdar of the 23rd Native Infantry, whose hand was red 
with the blood of his commanding officer. 

Of these three facts, the only one apparently incriminating 
Holkar is the last. And his conduct here has been explained. 
It is but fair to the Mahdrdjah to state that explanation in the 
very words of his advocate.* “ On the 4th of July, mounted, 
and spear in hand, he (Holkar) confronted the mutineers boldly 
at the Eesidenoy. They received the Mahdrdjah at first respect- 
fally, but afterwards reminded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant E^, and reviled 
him as a degenerate Holkar, He absolutely refused explained.^ 

s 

* Lent OounaeU of an Unknown Counsellor ^ Major BTaiis BelL 
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his cwuntenanoe, and rejected all their demands.” The visit of 
Holkar to the Eesidenoy is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
the theory that he had lost control over his troops, and that they 
acted without his orders and in spite of him. 

It is, too, in my opinion, clearly made out that the Mah4r4jah, 
It Is on the day following the assault, refused the threat 

rotated demands of the mutineers from Mdu to deliver 

fiuropeaa Up the Europeans and other Christians who had 
fugitives. taken refuge in his palace.* He states himself that 
he offered to them his own person rather than the heads of those 
under his protection. It may be said that this proves only that 
Holkar had not fnlly decided to go against the 
tf hfcfuf? British, that he was aware that the European battery 
held Mau. But, in judging his conduct as a person 
accused of complicity with the mutineers, this action is a strong 
point in his favour. 

Another point, not less strong, perhaps even stronger, is the 

Hlaftirther ^^7 ^f the 

oon<iuaon mutiny, Holkar sent in to Mau, by the hands of 

Ganpat Eao, his agent at the Eesidency, a letter 
addressed to Colonel Platt, to inform him of the 
mutiny, and stating that his own troops had refused to act 
against the mutineers. On the same day he wrote also to the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, telling him of what 
had occurred. He wrote also that evening to Durand, pro- 
testing his innocence, and begging that the march of General 
Wood burn’s force might be hastened as much as possible. It 
deserves further to be stated, that none of the 
ofhisDurtS iiiflriential members of the Durbar, none of the 
Mahdrdjah’s kinsmen or associates, joined in the 
attack on the Eesidenoy. 

Looking at the question as a whole, I am of opinion that 
Holkar was free from complicity with the mutineers ; 

soldiers had slipped out of his hands ; that 
his presence amongst them on the 1st of July would 
have been misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his best 
Thededeion to Serve the British interests. But it must be ad- 
must be mitted that, at the time, his conduct bore a very 
suspicious appearance. It must not be forgotten 

* This protection was acknowledged by three Europeans, seveh Eurasiwub 
•fid tome natiYe Ohxistiant, 
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that, although Durand sent him a letter by the hands of a 
messenger, that messenger never appeared at the Palace ; that 
his own troops, led by his own officer, B^ns Gopal, attacked the 
Eesidency ; that Dur<ind had reason to believe that his retreat 
on Mandlesar was prevented by the occupation by Holkar’s 
troops of the Simrol pass. These circumstances could not but 
seem most suspicious to the Agent on the spot, thus attacked 
and thwarted. Whilst, then, Holkar must be Though the 
acquitted of complicity with the rebels, the conduct 
of Durand in refusing to hold confidential inter- of Durand at 
course with him until the Government of India 
should clear him from the suspicions attaching to his conduct 
must be upheld and justified. 

It is time now to turn to Mau. Colonel Durand’s letter to 
Colonel Platt, the commandant of the 23rd Native 
Infantry and of the station, despatched from Indiir 
at a quarter to 9, reached Colonel Platt about 10 o’clock. 
Colonel Platt instantly gave orders to Captain captain 
llungerford, commanding the battery, to set out for Hungerford'a 
the relief of the Residency at Indiir. The battery, — 
why, has not been explained, — was not ready to leave Mdu 
before noon. It then advanced on the Indiir road 
at a trot. It had reached the village of Bdo, half- 
way between the two stations,* when Captain 
Hungerford learned that Colonel Durand and the British 
residents had left Indiir, and had not taken the 
road to Mdu. Hungerford at once turned about, and Sararfthe 
galloped or cantered back to Mdu, arriving there at evacuation, 

3 o’clock in the afternoon. j* andretuma. 

It is clear from this statement that Captain Hungerford’s 
battery could not have reached Indiir, if it had Futility of its 
continued the journey at the rate at which it was preceding 
going, before 3 p.m. — equally clear from the narrative * 

I have given of the events at Indiir, that Colonel Durand and 
the garrison could not have held out for the four and a half 
hours which would have elapsed between his departure and the 
arrival of Captain Hungerford. Further, it is tolerably certain 
that Captain Hungerford’s battery, arriving at any hour after the 

* Major Evans Bell speaks of the distance between the Residency and 
as being tey miles. It is so now by the new road. But by the road which 
existed in 1857, it was more nearly fourteen than thirteen miles. 

t Colonel Durand to Lord Canning’s Private Secretary* 
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complete inTestment of tlie Eesidenoy, driYen by native drivers, 
unsupported by cavalry or infantry, would have been unable to 
bold its own against the large force of all arms, which it would 
have found at Indiir. However, Captain Hungerford returned to 
M4u. The same evening, he took his battery within the fort 
► That night, the regular troops in Man, in conformity 

MAumutiny! with tho arrangement made with their brethren in 
the service of Holkar, broke out into revolt. They 
began, as usual, by firing the mess-house. They then shot 
dead their colonel, Colonel Platt, and their adjutant, Captain 
Fagan, who had gone down to the lines to reason with them. 
The cavalry troopers, likewise, killed their commandant, Major 
Harris. The other officers escaped with their lives. 

On the first sound of the mutiny, Colonel Platt had called 
upon Captain Hungerford to turn out with his 
drives battery. Captain Hungerford proceeded to respond 
from M 4 u time he arrived on the parade- 

ground the mischief had been done and no enemy 
was to be seen. Nothing fell upon his vision but the blazing 
bungalows till then occupied by the officers. In this perplexity 
Hungerford directed fire to be opened on the lines. Then 
poured forth the Sipdhis, liberated from restraint. They 
pushed on to Indur, effected a junction with the mutineers at 
that place, and subsequently made tlieir way to Dehli. 
Hungerford then held the chief authority at tho station. 
Assumes Occupying the fort which commands the military 
4?rgeSthe road from Bombay and the low country to the 
dSm A* enc Central India, he was in a position to 

an gency. excellent service. During the absence of 

Durand, he assumed the post of representative of the Grovern- 
ment of India at the court of Holkar. The real authority 
however, still remained with Durand, whose course I now 
propose to follow. 

We left Durand with the garrison, the women, and children, 
Theevaoua- evacuating the Eesidency at half-past 10, on the 
tionofthe memorable 1st of July, Travers made a last effort 
Kesi enoy. induce the infantry of the two Contingents to 
make but one charge. These men, however, had by this time 
become so infused with the "mutinous spirit, that Travers at 
once recognised that the attempt was useless, and if persevered 
in, might be dangerous. He managed, however, to collect the 
greater portion of the Bhop41 oavalzyi and though these refused 
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to charge, they assumed an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
prevent pursuit. The next point to be considered was the 
direction in which they were to retire. 

The natural line of retreat was on M4u. By that road alone 
was it likely that assistance could come. A letter 
had been dispatched for that assistance at a quarter Son^regard- ' 
to 9. That letter could scarcely have reached ing the line 
Colonel Platt before 10. It was just possible that • 

Hungerford mi^ht be starting.* But it was equally possible, 
and more probable, that the letter might not have reached Mdu, 
At a time when the native cavalry all over India were falling 
away by hundreds, it would have been hazardous to carry out a 
military manoeuvre, the safe execution of which depended on 
the fidelity of one solitary trooper. 

Still, in war something must be risked, and Durand and 
Travers were alike prepared to accept the chance insurmount- 
that Hungerford had started to meet them. But Julties^i'the 
there was an insurmountable difficulty to the retieat way of a re-* 
on Mail. In my description of the Kesidenoy, I treat on m^u. 
have shown that the road to Man passed near that building 
on its western front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yards from it crossed the Khdn river. I have shown, likewise, 
that it passed by the cluster of buildings occupied by Holkar’s 
troops. When the Kesidenoy was evacuated, not only was the 
entire length of that road in their possession, but their right 
rested upon it, a few yards in front of the bridge and completely 
covering it. Had the men of our Contingents made one charge 
the enemy’s right might have been forced back and the bridge 
secured. But — as has been already stated — ^the cavalry refused 
to act ; the infantry, when appealed to by Travers, threatened 
his life. The timely devotion of a Sipdhi alone 
saved him. To move artillery without supports reguLrrwid. 
close to and in face of an enemy flanking the moving 
body is, in war, impossible. For four hundred yards the 
retreating party would have been exposed to the fire of an enemy 
elated by victory. The attempt to cross that bridge would 
then have been fatal to the entire party. Nor was it possible 
to cross the river itself above the bridge — for it had steep banks 
and was not fordable. I may add, with confidence, that ev«n 
had the bridge been forced, the difficulties of the retreating 

* In point of he did not leave M^n till noon. 
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party, liarassed ^by a formidaHe enemy, would not liaTe been 
lessened. 

But there was another bridge across the Khdn, higher up, 
^ ^ and beyond the Residency garden. This might 
certainly have been crossed. But having crossed 
® ion® where would the party have been ? To gain the 
MAu road they would have had to move for about 
six hundred yards by the road on the left bank of the Khan — 
the only other traversable road. To the point where that road 
meets the Mdu road the rebels were nearer by three parts of the 
whole distance to be traversed than were the ladies and the 
garrison. That is to say, the rebels, crossing by the lower 
bi idge, were about a quarter of a mile distant from that point, 
whilst the garrison, leaving the Residency, would have to 
traverse more than a mile to reach it. Surely to attempt that 
road by the upper bridge would have been to draw rather too 
large an order on the blindness of an enemy reeking in slaughter 
and flushed with victory ! 

Another reason for not attempting the M4u road was based 
on the disinclination of the remaining cavalry to 
Sin of the" follow it. Their hearts were in their homes and 
to toM&u* their families. Their homes and their families 
were at Sihor — and Sihor was the goal of their 

hopes. 

Durand and Travers were forced then, most unwillingly, to 
D d d * i’®treat on Mdu. The im- 

TraJSrBre- possibility of reaching that station being clear to 
them, it devolved on Durand to decide the direction 
in which to retire. In connection with this point a 
plain duty, he conceived, lay before him. 

I have already alluded to the Bombay column halted at 
Beasons Aurang4b4d. Under the circumstances of the case, 
which actn- attacked by Holkar’s troops, with, as he undoubtedly 
In1hiS™ce believed at the time, the sanction and concurrence of 
of a to of Holkar ; driven out of Indiir ; cut off from Mdu ; it 
’ seemed to Durand to be his plain duty, at any and 
every sacrifice, to make his way to that column and urge its 
immediate advance. He believed that Central India was in the 
utmost peril; that the only mode of saving, or of promptly 
recovering it, lay in the immediate advance of Woodbum*li 
column. He resolved then to push on towards that column by 
way of Mandl^sar. 


of a line of 
retreat. 
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The party started then on the Mandl^sar road. But, after 
proceeding some distance, Travers found it might Attempts 
be within the range of possibility to communicate 
with Hungerford, It had occurred alike to Durand 
and himself that it was just possible that Hungerford’s battery 
had started; that it would push on to Indur, and that 
Hungerford, embarrassed by native drivers, might find himself 
in difi&culties. To relieve Hungerford, then, Travers wrote to 
him two notes, stating that Durand had evacuated Indiir, and 
was endeavouring to effect a retreat by the Simrol pass. The 
notes were despatched, each by the hand of a trooper, in the 
hope that, finding his way across country, one at least would 
reach Hungerford. 

The troopers had not long started when reports from many 
quarters reached Durand that the Simrol pass was The Simroi 
occupied by the cavalry and artillery of Holkar. 

These were, he was told, the very cavalry and p^e/by^Hof- 
artillery whom Holkar, to be rid of, had furnished J'ar’s troops, 
with carriage and supplies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolved 
to force this pass. But again he was baffled by his following. 
The Bhopal cavalry were willing enough to follow xhe Bhopfii 
the English residents to their own homes at Sihor, 
and to protect them from assault on the road ; but attempt to 
they were not prepared to run any risk to escort 
them anywhere else. They positively refused to attempt the 
Simrol pass. They declared that they would go only to Sihor, 
in the first instance — thence to any station that might be named* 
No resource was left, then, to Durand but to retire Durand com- 
upon Sihor. It was a bitter alternative, for it i^ned to re- 
removed him from the line by which General 
Woodbum would have to advance. The distance, too, was long 
and wearisome for the ladies and children. More than that, it 
appeared to be surrounded by danger. The reception of the 
fugitive party at Sihor was by no means assured. Durand 
could not be certain that the Begam of Bhopal would be able 
to withstand the severe pressure that he well knew was put 
upon her, or that she would be able to restrain her excited 
Muhammadan subjects.* But there was no help for it. Could 

— j. , 

* General Tiayers, V.O., tlius writes : — When we reached Ashta ** (in 
Bho^l territbry), “on the 3rd of July the guard drawn up on the banks of 
tbe Parbati, and across our road, and the crowd with it, made many thfak 
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he have seen his way to the Bombay column, md M£n, it is 
obvions he would have taken it. He could then have left his 
wife, then suffering, and the other ladies, in safety at Mdu, 
whilst he should proceed on his journey to the south. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that such a movement was impossible. 
Forced, then, to take the road to Sihor, he proceeded by rapid 
Which he i^arches to that place, and arrived there on the 4th 
reaches the of July with the guns and the Europeans who had 
4th of July. Indur Eesidency on the morning of the 

1st of July. 

I have occupied many pages in treating this interesting episode 
Reason why l^be great Indian mutiny, but the widely diverse 
* imitir has^^ views disseminated, since his decease, regarding the 
occupied BO conduct of the principal actor, have imposed upon 
much space, jqq necessity of making my narrative of the 
events which happened at Indur as clear and as precise as possible. 
It has been more than insinuated that Durand needlessly aban- 
doned his position ; that he might have retired on M4u ; that he 
was quite unequal to the occasion. Such charges, if made anony 
mously, might have been left to be disposed of by the judgment 
of those who knew Durand in India. But they have assumed 
will be History. It was necessary, 

generSiyac- therefore, that their baselesNness should be made 
Bufflcfent by History. And no one will assert that, for 

such a purpose, the narrative of the events at Indiir 
in these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct so carped at. 
Summary of reality, so noble and meritorious, of Colonel 

Durand’s Durand, in those dark days which intervened 

con uct. "between the 14th of May and the 4th of July 1867 ? 

That conduct has been clearly, fairly, and briefly summed up in 
a manner which cannot be improved upon. “ Without the aid 
of any European force,” summarises the writer of Central India 
in 1857, “ he had succeeded in maintaining himself at Indiir for 
six weeks after the outbreak at Dehli, by isolating the 
contingent troops, a- id playing them off against the regulars. 
When, contrary to his wishes, the two were allowed to come 
into contact, the fidelity of the Contingents gave way, and, 
- - - — 

their last hour had ccme. The women and children were dismounted from 
the limbers, and the guns TOt ready for action, when a messenger arriyed to 
announce it was the Guard of Honour I It isos a relief.” 
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f radually, the circle of insurrection closed upon Indiir. . At last, 
riven out of the Eesidenoy by a combination of treachery and 
cowardice, he made a good, soldierly retreat, in the face of 
overwhelming masses, veiling his weakness by a show of force, 
and marched into Sihor without the loss of gun, standard, or 
trophy.” 

Such was the conduct of this noble representative of the 
English race up to the 4th of July. His subsequent jje proceeds 
action neither belied his reputation, nor conduced 
less to the security of British interests in Central 
India. Arriving at Sihor, Durand stayed there but one day, 
and then started off for Hoshangabad, on the southern bank of 
the Narbada, in the hope of being able to communicate with 
General Woodburn. At Hoshangabad he heard of the mutiny 
of the regular troops at Mau, and of their departure from that 
station, held, thenceforward, in security by Hungerford’s 
battery. Secure, then, of Mau, Durand was anxious that 
Woodburn’s force should make safe the line of the Narbada, and 
thus interpose a barrier “between the blazing north and the 
smouldering south.” But here he met with an unexpected 
difficulty. Mr. Plowden, the Commissioner of the urges the 
Central Provinces, under the impression that the 
rising at Mau had been fatal to all the Europeans woodbum’s 
stationed there, was urging General Woodburn to 
throw up the line of the Narbadd, and to march on Nagpur. 
Durand strongly protested against the adoption of a course of 
action which would have roused Central India against us. He 
wrote to the Government of India ; he wrote to Mr. Plowden ; 
he wrote to General Woodburn. He even authorised the officers 
commanding military posts to disregard any orders they might 
receive to abandon their positions on the Narbada. But he did 
more. Keenly sensible of the necessity for prompt action, of 
the delays entailed by correspondence, and of the value of 
enforcing his arguments by ids personal presence, Durand 
started for Aurangabad, where he believed Woodburn’s column 
still to be. On his way, the gratifying intelligence reached 
him that his urgent requisitions for the advance of the column 
had been successful ; that General Woodburn had returned to 
Pund in bad health ; that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, 
with orders to push on at once, and that the column joins thlt 
was on ijbs way to Mau via Asirgarh. To Asirgarh, w.umn at 
then, Durand huriied. His presence there, was a ®'^**^*^ 
vou lU. M 
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^tower of fitrength* He i^ressed bis own energy on every one 
present with the force. There were no farther delays. Press- 
ing onwards, the column traversed the pass of Simrol on the 
1st of August, and entered Mau on the following 
day, just in time to escape the difficulties which the 
rainy season would have entailed upon them. The 
line of the Narhada was saved. 

In this rescued position, for the present, I must leave Central 
India, to glance at the condition of affairs in the bordering 
States of Eajpdt4n4,aiid then to record how the action in the 
Native States affected Mr. Colvin and Agra. 
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GEOKGB LAWRENCE AND rXjPI^tInI, 


BatpiJtXnI — ^ the country of tlie Kijputs — comprises eighteen 
native States,* seventeen of which were ruled by ^ 

Hindus of the purest blood — the eighteenth, Tonk, ^ ” ’ 
by the Muhammadan descendant of the famous freebooter, Amir 
Khan. To most of these States was assigned a political officer, 
but the chief of all these, the Governor-Generars Agent 
for the general control of Eajputana, was Colonel George 
St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of Sir Henry and of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

To Colonel George Lawrence had been allotted many of the 
great qualities of his famous brothers. He was 
high-spirited, conscientious, decided, a lover of truth GewRe 
and justice, frank, and straightforward. He had i^^wrence. 
seen a great deal of service. As a cavalry officer he had, in his 
younger days, earned distinction. As a political he had played 
a considerable part during the arrangements which followed the 
conquest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, which he wit- 
nessed, of the envoy, and the annihilation of our army, he had 
shared the captivity of Eyre, of Colin Mackenzie, and 
of the last survivors of General Elphinstone’s army. 

Employed in the most responsible position at Peshd- 
war after the first Sikh war, he was taken prisoner by the 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the second. Released after 
the peace conquered at Gujrat he continued to give to the 
Government able and conscientious service in the political 
department, latterly at Mdwar in Rajputana. In March 1857, 


* These states are Udaipiir or Mewdr, Jaipiir, Jodhpiir or Mdrwdr, Biindi, 
Kotd, Jhdlawar, Tonk, Karauli, Kishngarh, Dholpiir, Bharatpdr, Alwar, 
Bikdnir, Jaisedmir, Sirdiii, Dougarpiir, Banswdri, and Partibgarh. 
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on the transfer of his brother Sir Henry to the higher post of 
inted Commissioner of Oudh, Colonel George 

to acfas ^ Lawrenoe was appointed to act for Sir James Outram 
R^pdtfok political agent to the Governor-General for the 
whole of Eajpiitdna. It was a post for which ho 
was extremely well fitted, for George Lawrence was not only a 
man of exceptional ability, but he possessed to an extent equal 
to that of his brothers, Henry and John, the power of quickness 
of decision under difficult circumstances, which is the true 
strength of a man exercising authoiity. 

In conformity with the prevailing custom Colonel Lawrenoe 
moved in the month of April to Abu, a mountain in the 
Sirohi territory upwards of five thousand feet above the 
sea. All was quiet then in E^jput^na. Under the fostering 
The RQptft suzerainty of the British the Eajput dynasties had 
Svlmrihie fi^^ing the preceding forty years, gradually 

to^Brittsh recovering from the wounds inflicted upon them by 
supremacy. House of Taimur, and from the severer gashes 

they had suffered from the Maratha marauder and the Pindarf 
plunderer. They were now protected, and they and their sub- 
jects were gradually reaping the benefits of that most efficient 
protection. If any of the officials holding high political and 
administrative office under the Government of India had reason 
to regard with a light heart the future as affecting his duties 
and his charge, that official was the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Eajputana, 

Colonel Lawrence went to Abu in April, then, with serenity 
April. and confidence, nor had he any reason to feel un- 
Coionoi Law- easy until the account of the mutiny of the 10th of 
ofXmutfny May at Mirath roughly startled him. The in- 
atMfiath. telligence of this event reached Abu the 19th of 
May. Colonel Lawrence at .once comprehended its importance 
in all its bearings. His long connection with the native army 
had not weakened a judgment naturally keen and searching. 
He saw that the Barhdmpur mutiny, the Barrackpiir outbreak, 
the Mirath rising, were no isolated acts due to some local 
grievance, but that each of these constituted a scene in one 
and the same tragedy. He saw at a glance, in fact, that the 
whole army was contaminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the province 
The condition charge. What, in fact, was ^e oon- 

ofBfjpiitdiid. dition of lUjpu'^nd? Its population numbered ten 
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millions of men subject to protected kings : it comprised an 
area of a hundred thousand square miles ; within that area were 
five thousand native troops of all arms, belonging to the British 
army, all of whom Colonel Lawrence, in his inmost heart, knew 
would take the first favourable opportunity to mutiny : within 
that area, excluding some twenty sergeants attached to the 
native infantry regiments, there was not a single European 
soldier fit for duty. The nearest station held by English troops 
was the station of Disa, in the Presidency of Bombay, about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Abu. 

Such then was the position — a province inhabited by ten 
million natives, guarded by five thousand ill-disposed 
soldiers, presided over by a Colonel in the British 
army with some twenty or thirty British officers at Lawrenw 
his disposal, watching the certain approach of the 
wave of mutiny ! It was a position to test the stuff that was 
in a man ! How did Colonel Lawrence meet it ? 

One of the first thoughts that occurred to him was that the 
arsenal at Ajmir must at all hazards be secured. 

Ajmlr is a strip of British territory in the heart of 
lUjputdna, separated from the British provinces of 
the North-West hy Jaipur, Tonk, and other allied states. The 
capital, an ancient and famous city, bearing the same name, con- 
tains the mausoleum of the first Muhammadan saint of India, 
to whose tomb Akbar and his successors frequently made 
pilgrimages. Close to this city, and commanded by the heights 
outside it, was an old and dilapidated fort, and within the fort 
was an arsenal capable of furnishing a siege train of great 
strength, guns, muskets, and ammunition; and containing a 
large quantity of specie.* This arsenal was, when jg garrisoned 
the mutiny broke out, under charge of the light by dmaiftcted 
company of the 16 th Eegiment of Native Infantry, 
a regiment notoriously disaffected. But, after the bad news 
from Mirath, the military authorities at Nasirdbdd, jg rein- 
acting on a curious principle, somewhat analogous by other 

to that of setting a thief to catch a thief,t had 

• The Mutinies in Rdjpittdnd, by Iltudus Prichard. 

t “When the excitement began, in consequence of the news from h^rath, 
the grenadier company of the 15th Native Infantry was sent, ostensibly to re- 
inforce the light company in the foot, in reality to act as a check upon it. This 
may appear a curious arrangement to some of my readers, as, if the protection 
of me fort was the object aimed at, it could scarcely be attained by doubling the 
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strengthened the light company by adding to it the grenadier 
companj?- of the same regiment. The arsenal at Ajmir, 
containing the matiriel for the whole of Rdjputdna, was, 
then, when the news of the Mirath * outbreak reached 
Colonel Lawrence, under the protection of two companies of 
a native regiment which all but its own officers knew to be 
disaffected. 

It was most important to place this arsenal as soon as 
Colonel Law- possible in secure hands. As quick as thought, 
TOnce summons then, Colonel Lawrence despatched a requisition to 
troo^from the officer commanding at Disd to despatch a light 
Dfs^ force to enable him at the same time to assure 

the. safety of the arsenal and to overawe the regular native 
troops at Nasirabdd. The force was despatched, but before it 
Colonel could arrive, the Commissioner of Ajmir, Lieutenant- 
i)ixor?H Colonel Dixon, acting on the inspiration of a dying 
illslSration. survived but a few days — had made 

the arsenal safe. This officer, feeling, as Colonel 
Lawrence felt, that the caste question was a most important 
factor in the movements of the native army — that it was in 
fact the question of the hour — ^bethought him of the regiment, 
of which, in fact, he was commandant, raised for civil duties 
and appertaining exclusively to Rajputana, composed entirely 
of low-caste men, men who had no sympathy with the 
Brahmanical prejudices of the regular army. This regiment 
was the Mairwdra battalion, quartered at Biaur, a little place 
south-west of Nasirabad on the Disa road. Without the delay 
of a single day Dixon ordered Lieutenant Camell, his second in 
command, to march at once with a hundred men of his battalion 
upon Ajmir. Carnell replied by acting with the 
promptitude. praiseworthy promptitude. Making a forced 

march of thirty-seven miles, he surprised the 
Sip&his before they had concerted their plans with their 
comrades at head-quarters. The new arrivals at 
once took charge of the arsenal, and the regular 
troops were sent back to Nasirdbdd. 

This movement saved Rajpdtand.* The low-caste Mairs 

strength of a traitorous garrison ; but the grenadier company was generally 
supposed to be less tainted, or rather, I sliould say, more free from suspicion 
than the rest, and, in those days, we were all deceived alike.”— MuHniei 
in Sdjptitdnd* The author belonged to the 15th Native Infuntry. 

* It cannot be doubted tliat if the arsenal at Ajmir had fallen into J 
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contintied to the end fSeiitlifiil to their European lords. To 
show his appreciation of their good service and coioneilAw- 
their loyalty, Colonel Lawrence raised on his own 
authority a second battalion from the men of their battaUonof 
tribe. Subsequently he did even more. He reoom- 
mended that both battalions should enjoy all the privileges 
of regular native regiments, and this recommendation was 
complied with. 

To return. Colonel Lawrence, secure, on learning of Colonel 
Dixon’s successful action, regarding the arsenal and important 
position of Ajmir, turned his attention to the native princes 
with whom he was officially connected. Feeling May 23. 
that it was above all things necessary to maintain He addresses 
before their eyes a sovereign position, and to insist ^ncefo? 
upon their fulfilling the duties which pi otected EijpiitfiiiA. 
princes owed to the paramount power, Colonel Lawrence 
on the 23id issued to them a proclamation. In this procla- 
mation he called upon them to preserve peace within their 
borders, to concentrate their troops on the frontiers of their 
respective States, so that they might be available to aid the 
British, to show zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels who might attempt to traverse their territories. 
Whilst thus requiring the co-operation of the native princes. 
Colonel Lawrence warned the commandants at the several 
stations to act with promptness and vigour, and he made the 
request to the Government of Bombay, that any European 
troops, returning from Persia, who might be required for 
service in the North-Ay est Provinces, should be sent to Agra vid 
Gujrdt and Eajputand. 

The two mmtary stations garrisoned by the native regular 
army, in the province under Colonel Lawrence’s jjasfr&ww 
control, were Nasirabad and Nimach. The ifegi- and Nfmach 
ments and batteries at these stations being entirely 
native, it was not to be expected, and Colonel troo b 
Lawrence did not expect, that they would escape “ 
the general infection. Hence the precaution he had taken to 
send to Dis4 for troops. It was a wise and prudent precaution, 
but unfortunately the troops could not march so quickly as the 
rumour which heralded their approach. Before they bbuld 

* " '' j — 

hands of the mntineeis, and with it the city, B4jpiit4ii4 would have been lost 
time.— Prichard’s Mutiniei in BdjpUtdni, pages 80, 4!0« 
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arrive the mischief had been accomplished. They were able, 
however, to a great extent to repair it. 

The garrison of Nasfrdb^d consisted of the 16th and 30th 
Kegiments of Native Infantry, a battery of native 
Artillery, and the 1st Bombay Lancers. Eeports 
NasfriMd regarding the bad disposition of the men of the 16th 
garr son. circulated in the station very soon after 

the arrival of the news of the Mirath outbreak. But their officers 
considered these reports greatly exaggerated, believing that, 
although their men might follow the lead of others, they would 
not show the way. The result showed that they were mistaken. 
In consequence of the prevalent rumours every possible 
precaution for the safety of the station had been 
ther??£i! taken. The cantonment was patrolled every night 
by parties of the 1st Lancers — believed to be 
faithful — the guns were kept limbered up and loaded with grape. 
But about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 28th of Ma\' some 
jvfay 28 . Toaeu of the 15th suddenly rushed to the guns, with 
The Sipiihis loaded muskets, and declared themselves in revolt, 
there mutiny. guns almost simultaneously opened fire. The 
officers galloped down to the lines and attempted to bring their 
men to reason, but in vain. Muskets were pointed, in some 
cases fired, at them, and they were warned to be off. The 
30th Regiment, which till then had remained quiescent, ap- 
parently in a state of hesitation, joined the revolters about 
4 o’clock. There still remained the Lancers. These at least, it was 
hojied, would remain true. In this belief the infantry and artillery 
officers joined them, intending with theni to charge the rebels. 
They did charge, or rather, they protended to charge. The first 
Disaffection discharge of the gun loaded with grape made them 
ot the falter and break their ranks. Their gallant officers, 
hoping to incite them by their example, galloped on, 
charging home ; only, however, in melny cases, to be wounded 
or killed. One of them, Newbery, was cut down and hacked to 
pieces. Captain Spottiswoode also was killed, and two officers, 
Captain Hardy and Lieutenant Lock, were badly wounded. 
The officers, f©©ling all their efforts useless, the 

ladies, and * surviving officers resolved to retreat and accompany 
fomS the ladies to Bi6ur. These had been sent outside 
evacuate the cantonments when the first shot was fired, 
the Button, officers found them, and escorted them all 

that night and till 11 o’clock the next morning to their destina** 
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tion. There was but one casualty — Colonel Penny of the Lancers 
dying of heat apoplexy on the road. 

Nimach lies about a hundred and fifty miles south of 
Nasfrabdd. The troops at this station consisted 
of the 72nd Eegiment of Native Infantry, the 7th 
Regiment of the Gwdliar contingent, and the wing of the 1st 
Bengal Cavalry. Sudden firing of houses, reports from the 
lines, and the unwonted presence of strangers, had foreshadowed 
for some time past a rising at this station. Yet the men loudly 
protested their fidelity and their indignation at the conduct of 
their brethren. All remained quiet till the 3rd of June. 
That day, full information was received of the events at 
Nasirdbad on the 28th. That night about 10 o’clock the firing 
of two guns announced to the officers that the men had risen. 
Fortunately at Nimach there was a fortified square, 3 ^ 
which had been prepared as a place of lefuge in The rising 
case of an emergency. Its defence, however, had **^®^®* 
been entrusted to the men of the 7th Regiment of the Gwdlidr 
contingent. The officers on the first sound of mutiny rushed 
to this square, and found the left wing of that regiment 
entering it, whilst the men of the right wing were lining the 
ramparts. The officers spoke cheerfully and encouragingly to 
the men. These promised fidelity, many declaring that they 
would rather die than surrender. Delusive were their promises. 
At 4 o’clock in the morning the SipAhis guarding the fort 
mutinied despite the protestations of their officers, and filed 
out to join their comrades in the plunder of the station. No 
officers lost their lives, but there were some hair-breadth 
escapes. The wife of a sergeant and her three children were 
murdered before they could reach the fort. Ultimately iho 
Europeans succeeded in making their escape to xheofflcera 
a village some fifty miles from Udaipur. Thence, . 

many of them being women and children, they ^ * 

despatched two of their party, Barnes of the artillery and 
Rose of the infantry, to solicit aid from the RAnA, in consultation 
with the political agent, Captain Showers. That prince 
promptly complied; Captain Showers himself, accompanied by the 
KAo of BedlA and by Captain Barnes, at once set out with a party 
of the MewAr horse, to bring in the fugitives. The village was 
duly re^hed, and the fugitives were escorted to Udaipur b^ the 
gallant RAo of BedlA. Meanwhile the rebel SipAhis at Nimach, 
after burning all the houses in the station but one, and plunder* 
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ing the treasury, had made, by way of Agra, for Dehlf. Their 
operations on the rear of our force, there and their sudden as- 
sault on Agra, will be related presently. 

Intelligence of the mutiny at Nasirabad reached Colonel 
Junei. Lawrence at Abu on the 1st of June. He started 
Colonel Law- at onco for Biaur so as to be close to the scene of 
for BiSur?* action. On his arrival at Biaur he found himself 
He is nomi- nominated Brigadier-General in command of all the 
natedBnga- troops in Rdjputdnd. Almost his first act was to 
dier-Geneiai. repair of the dilapidated fort^ of Ajmir, 

and to store it wdth provisions. But a general can do nothing 
without an army, and at the moment of receiving his grade, 
General Lawrence had not fifty European soldiers 
TCBottJSsT disposal. The native regular troops had 

mutinied and taken themselves off. The contingent 
corps attached to several of the native courts were, as a rule, 
not to be trusted. Unlike the men of the MairwdrA battalion 
they were composed of Hindus — with whom food is a religion. 

But very soon the results of the earlier inspirations of 
General Lawrence began to manifest themselves. On the 12th 
of June there arrived at NasirdbM the force for 
wSFaiSm which he had made a requisition on Disd. This 
force consisted of four hundred men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 83rd ; the 12th Bombay Native Infantry ; and a troop 
of European Horse Artillery. He at once ordered a hundred 
Re-oocupa- Ajmir to reinforce the Mairs stationed there. 

Lawrence then made that place his head- 
’ quarters, making constant visits, however, to Biaur 
and Nasirdbdd.’l’ 

* It should be stated that on the summit of the hill commanding Ajmiir, 
and oommandiiig the magazine and the city, was another and a smaller fort 
close to a shrine of the Muhammadan saint already spoken of. Not having 
at his disposal a sufiQoieiit number of men to guard the fort, General Lawrence 
entrusted the defence of this post to the Muhammadans of the shrine, the 
chief priests of which had satisfactorily proved that it was their interest as its 
Mardlans to remain faithful to the British. They were true to the end, per- 
forming the garrison duties with zeal and fidelity till the danger had passed away. 

t “ During June and July I resided alternately between Ajmir, Bidur,and 
Nasfrilb&d, as I deemed my presence necessary at each place with reference to 
my military as well as civil and political duties. My headquarters were^ 

• howover, at Ajmir, where I resided In the Daolat B£gh, close to the city, with 
a native officer's party of the Mairw&ii battalion as my only guard. When 
at Ajmir I never onoe allowed the routine of civil duties to be interrupted, 
but neld open court, almost daily visiting the city, where^ although fieaoe 
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After the revolt of the native troops at Nimaoh, Qoneral 
Lawrence had caused that place to he occupied by 
detachments from the contingents of Mew4r, Kotd, i^mach, 
and Biindi. He had no choice, for at the moment no 
other troops were available. A few indications, however, soon 
showed him that these men were as little to be trusted as were 
their brethren in the line. He took, then, an early 
opportunity of replacing them by a detachment from 
the troops but just arrived from Disa. 

But it was impossible for General Lawrence to be everywhere ; 
it was impossible that he should be able to demon- 
strate personally to all the native sovereigns and tenants^’f 
chieftains with whom he was officially connected 
that the knell of British rule had not sounded ; it 
was impossible for him to enact at each native capital the policy 
which had been so successful at Ajmir. It is essential, therefore, 
to record that, whilst General Lawrence by his personal exer- 
tions and prompt action saved the great arsenal of Ajmir and 
recovered the two military centres of Nasirabdd and Nimach, 
his lieutenants at Jaipur, at Jodhpur, and at Bharatpiir, nobly 
seconded his efforts. To the action of these, and of one other, 
I propose now to devote a few pages. 

The agent at Jaipiir was Major William Eden, an officer 
possessing ability, firmness, and discretion. The 
reigning Rajah of Jaipur, Maharajah Rdm Singh, 
owed his throne, his education, it might almost be 
said his life, to the British. He had been extremely well 
educated, was naturally intelligent, and, being well RimSingh, 
acquainted with the history of Rajpiitana during the of jai- 

latter days of the Mughul sway and the entire period 
of MaratM oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his own 
safety, the permanence of his rule, and the prosperity of his 
subjects, were bound up in the maintenance of the British 
suzerainty. The tale of the oppressions and tyran- hib reasonB 
nies suffered by his ancestors and their subjects 
during the short period which had elapsed between British over- 
the withdrawal of that suzerainty and its restora- 
tion — the period betwen 1805 and 1818 — was still fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his people. Major Eden then expi^ri- 

sullen faces were always to be seen, I was always treated with the gi’eatest 
respect.”— Yean* Service in India, by Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Lawwoe. 
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enoed no difficulty^ with tlie Mahir&jali. He was as eager to show 
his loyalty as Major Eden was to demand it. The same spirit 
animated his people generally. Unhappily it was not so with 
his army. The Sip^his composing it had come, for the most part, 
from the recruiting grounds which had supplied the British native 
army, and they were influenced by the same feelings of distrust and 
hostility. Here, too, as at Gwdlidr, as at Indiir, it was plainly 
shown that, when the fanaticism of an Oriental 
Siin« S not people is thoroughly aroused, not even their Kdjah 
Mb tr^ — their father as all consider him, their god as some 
^ * delight to style him — not. even their Rajah can 
bend them against their convictions. Five thousand of the 
Maharajah’s troops were indeed put in the field:— they even 
marched towards the districts of Mathur^ and Gurgadn with the 
avowed mission to maintain order and re-establish civil govern- 
ment. But it quickly appeaijed that, if the maintenance of 
order and the re-establishment of civil government were to 
involve the necessity of fighting the revolted Sip4his, the 
Jaipfir troops would neither maintain the one nor 
re-establish the other. Like the Sihor cavalry, they 
were prepared to defend European fugitives, but 
they would not wage an aggressive warfare. Their 
views in this respect having been practically established, the 
five thousand Jaipur troops were recalled to their own territory. 
At Jddhpiir, the agent was Captain Monck-Mason, highly 
gifted, energetic, and possessing tact and judg- 
^ * ment. The position of Jddhpur was peculiar. 
Its E4jah, Takht Singh, transferred in 1843 from the throne of 
Idar to that of Jddhpiir, on the failure of hereditary 
issue in the family of the deceased ruler of the latter 
State, had not succeeded in conciliating the respect 
or the affections of his subjects. He had shown himself 
avaricious, careless of affairs, difficult of access. 
govJJimSlit. Many of his thdkurs, or nobles, were extremely ill- 
disposed towards him ; some were in veiled, others 
even in open, rebellion. The Mahdr&jah himself had no love 
for his Suzerain. Still he was not blind to the fact that, in the 
state of ill-feeling that existed between him and his ncjbles, it 
behove him to cling to the British as his surest anchoring 
Races ft smau ground. He placed, therefore a small contingent — 
wntingentat two thousand men and six guns — at the agent’s 
aftheiSri^. disposal. Up to the end of June, then, matters 
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looked well in J6dlipiir. The events that succeeded belong to 
a subsequent period of this history. 

At Bharatpdr, the agent was Major Nixon. The prompt 
action of the Durbar of the minor Rajah, and the 
mutiny of the troops of this principality, have been 
already related.* 

At Alwar there was no political agent. The Rdo Rdjah, 
B4n^i Singh, at once placed a small contingent at 
the disposal of the British. His death, however, 
almost immediately afterwards, and the complications that 
ensued in his own State, rendered the proffered aid for all 
practical purposes nugatory. 

There remains to be noticed Udaipur, the most ancient and 
the most venerated of all the States of Rdjputana. . 

The name of the Rdna was Sarup Singh. He, like 
the Rdjah of Jodhpur, was not on good terms with his nobles. 
The British agent at this court was Captain Lionel captain 
Showers. *When the news of the Mirath mutiny 
reached Rajputana, Captain Showers was at Abu, 
with other officers the guests of Colonel Lawrence. Captain 
Showers was ordered to leave Abu and to return to his post at 
Udaipdr. In the opinion of his chief, liowever, his movements 
in that direction had not been sufficiently rapid.f Nor did his 
subsequent proceedings meet more with General Lawrence’s 
approval, and at a later date that officer was under the necessity 
of reporting to the Government Captain Showers’s “repeated 
acts of disobedience and defiance of his authority.” The 
ultimate result was the removal of Captain Showers from 
political employment ; the immediate consequence, Disapproval 
a jar in the communications which it was neces- ofhiscon- 
sary that the agent for the Governor-General ^fonef Law- 
in Rdjputand should maintain with the staff of rence, 
officers through whom he worked with the native “Sequences. 
princes.J 

* Vide page 101. 

t “ He was my guest at Abu when the news of the Mii-fith outbreak reached 
as, and, when every officer hurried to his post, he alone loitered there and en 
rouie, and my orders to hasten to XJdaipir were disregarded.” — Sir George 
Lawrence to Sir John Kaye. ^ 

X Captain, now General, Lionel Showers having protested, in the manner 
natural to hjm, against this brief criticism of his conduct, 1 am constrained to 
place on record the official opinion, formed, after a patient investigation of the 
case of Captain Showers, by the Council of the Governor-General of India, 
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I hAve endeaYOured thus briefly to describe the coDditioii of 
sanmuuyof B&jpiitdn& Up to the end of June, 1857. We see the 
uil^oe*s mutiny broken, the great arsenal sanred, 

cond^tn the principal native chiefs confirmed in their loyalty, 
B^piitdni, ijy ^ 1^0 vigorous and deoide'd action of Ooldnd 
Lawrence, ft is true that the regular regiments located in the 
two militaiy centres had revolted. But Colonel Lawrence had 
recovered those centres. In B4jpiit4n&, in a word, defiance had 
been met by defiance, force by force. Events proved this 
principle to be a sound one. Compare the instant relief of the 
regular ganison at Ajmir by troops who could be trusted, with 
the hesitation evinced at Agra, Alldhabad, Bdnards, Ddndpdr, 
and Barrackpdr. The policy first mentioned saved British 
interests without impeiilling a single life; the second led 
through a sea of slaughter to the same results. Had Bdjputand 
which wM risen, it is diflScult to see how Agra could have held 
saved by^his out, how our force before Dehli could have main- 
SecSonTand tained its ground. And that Eajpiitana did not rise 
foresight. ^^0 ^0 ^]j0 prompt, decided, and far-seeing action 
of Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of E^jpdtdnA It 
is time now that I should bring back the reader to the fortress 
which they are hoping to surprise and capture, 

presided over by the merciful and lenient Lord Canning. Having read 
and considcired the charges brought against Captain Showers by his ofOToial 
superior, and the replies to those charges by that officer, the Governor- 
General in Council addressed, the 24th February, 1860, a letter to the 
Govemor-Generars Agent for E^jpiit6n6, which, after reviewing Captain 
Showers* conduct in detail, thus concluded : •* On a full review of all the pro-* 
ceedings set forth in the correspondence, and especially of the particular in- 
stances above adverted to, His Excellency cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Captain Showers, notwithstanding his good abilities and his zeal for the 
public service, does not possess either the judgment or the temper required in 
an officer entrusted with political duties. His couduot has been marked by 
an unjustifiable opposition to the orders of his superior, needless disputes 
with other officers, and a desire to meddle with the duties which do not 
belong to him. He has failed to profit by the warning formerly addressed to 
him on this head. His Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers from 
the Bdjpiitilni Agency, and directs that his services be placed at the disposal 
of the Military Deportment. You will accordingly take measures to relieve 
Captain Showers at once.** 

T^is order was never oanoelled, and, though Lord Lawrence subsequently 
gave Captain Showers another trial by allowing him to act for a few months 
IS Political Agent at Gwilidr, be assured me that ** he bitterly repented his 
kindness.’* a further notioe of this officer see Appendix A. 
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OHAPTBE V. 

laRA AKD SASSIAH. 

The events recorded in the three preceding chapters affected, 
more or less intensely, the situation at Agra. That in the 
situation was becoming, towards the latter end of iwt fortnight 
June, difficult to maintain. During that month the ® 
entire country on the right bank of the Jamnah, on which the 
city stood, had pronounced against the British. 

hTor wefe any reassuring signs visible on the left; bank. 
There, where the light of day was not entirely shut 
out, the lurid flame of insurrection alone was visible, ^isofahom^ 
In a word, towards .the fourth week of June, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces had become entirely 
isolated. But her worst days had not even then dawned upon 
her. 

The mutiny at Gwaliar had occun’ed on the 14th of June. 
During the following days the fugitives had been Reception of 
gradually arriving at Agra. They were received the 
there with all the kindness and consideration due to ^ ^ • 
suffering humanity, their wants were supplied, and their 
comforts were attended to. Up to this time the idea of retiring 
within the fort had not again been mooted. The defence of 
the station had been entrusted to the volunteer Disposable 
levies, and these had latterly been placed under the at 
command of an officer in active service. Major 
Prendergast. Besides these were the regular European troops 
before alluded to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fif^ fighting men. 

In addition to these defenders was another body in whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Colvin, and the magis- Mr. Coivin 
trate, Mr. Drummond, were unhappily disposed to 
place confidence. These were the native police, place cona- 
the leading spirits of whom were, to a man, 
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Miihammadans.* If tlie evidence of those who were at Agra, 
and who enjoyed opportunities of noting the conduct of these 
men is to be trusted, the confidence reposed in them was entirely 
misplaced. They were in communication with the several 
bodies of mutinous men on the right bank of the Jamnah. It 
was in response to their entreaties that these latter turned their 
steps towards Agra. They harassed and opposed the officers 
who were engaged in victualling the fort; they intercepted 
communication with the world outside Agra; and 
Trustworthy’ Bhowed in various ways, unmistakably to all 

except to Mr. Drummond and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, that they too were watching their opportunity.! 
Meanwhile, towards the end of the third week of June, the 
rumour gradually filled the air that the regular 
fr^m^uJSde. troopswhohad revolted atNimach and atNasir^bM, 
recruiting their strength by taking up stray revolted 
bodies in their course, were marching direct upon Agra. Every 
item of ascertained information pointed to the conclusion that 
the rumour was true. The strength of the force was then 
estimated to be about two thousand six hundred men with 
twelve guns. 

The virtual confirmation of this rumour decided Mr. Colvin. 
Mr. Colvin Certain now that the rebels were approaching Agra, 
reOremS intention of attacking it, the Lieutenant- 

within the Governor felt how his position would be hampered 
fort, jjy necessity of defending the non-combatant 
population of a large and straggling station. At the end of 
June, therefore, he authorised the retirement within the fort of 
the helpless members of the Christian population. But, whilst 
he did this, ho, with a fatuity which is inexplicable, forbade the 
but limits transfer to the place of refuge of “any property 
amount beyond the soit of allowance which a French 
to IwTtoiS Customs’ Hou.^e officer at Calais or Marseilles passes 
there. Under the term of a sac de This extra- 

ordinary prohibition entailed subsequently “ the loss and 
destruction of books, furniture, archives, records, public and 
private, and the ruin of hundreds of families.” § The 
victualling of the fort was, however, pushed on from this time 
with greater earnestness than before. 


* Baikes’s Notes on the Revolt, 
X Ibid, 


: t Ibid. 
§ Ibid. 
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These measures of precaution were taken not a day too soon. 
On the 2nd of July the rebel army had reached The rebels 
Fathpur-Sikri, only twenty-three miles from Agra, reach F*th- 
This propinquity of an enemy who might, by a forced 
march, rush into the fort, still further opened the eyes of the 
authorities. How they acted in consequence I shall endeavour 
now to describe. 

I have already stated * that native troops from Gwdlidr had 
been despatched to Agra by Mahdrdjah Sindhid, on Disposition 
the requisition of Mr. Colvin, as soon as the in- 
telligence of the Mirath outbreak had been received, levifsatand 
These troops had been promptly despatched to ^learAgra. 
endeavour to restore order in the Agra and Aligarh districts 
and were no longer at Agra.t Subsequently a detachment 
of the Kota contingent had arrived and had been retained 
at the capital. Besides these there was at the same place, 
under the command of Saifulla Khdn, a native civil officer of 
high character, a body of about six hundred KarauH match- 
lockmen and three hundted Bharatpur horse, with two nine- 
pouuder guns. Lieutenant Henderson of the 10th Foot acted 
as the agent of the Lieutenant-Governor with this force. 

As soon as it was known that the rebel army was at Fathpiir- 
Sikrf a disposition was made of these two bodies of 
men by which they should command the flanks of a SSe^on the 
force marching on Agra from the west. The 
detachment of the Kotd contingent was brought into 
the cantonment, whilst Saifulla Khan’s levies were ordered to 
the neighbourhood of Shdhganj, four miles on the road to 
Fathpur-Sikri. This disposition took efiect on the 2nd of July. 

On the following morning there happened an event which 
took the supreme power out of the hands of the July 3. 
statesman who had up to that time directed it. Mr. 

Colvin was threatened with an apoplectic attack, eickupsa to 
If his measures had not been successful, his task, it poraniy^his 
must be admitted, had been most difficult. Ho had office, 
at least maintained his post at the helm and had done his best. 
Throughout a most trying period he had displayed great 
personal courage, an unselfishness not to be surpassed, whilst 
his kindness of heart and sympathy with suffering had endeared 
him to all with whom he had come in contact. Feeling himself, 


♦ Page 101. t Their oj)erations will be detailed in the next chapter. . 
VOL. ni. If 
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for the time, incapable of the direction of affairs, Mr. Colvin 
made over charge of the Government, by warrant, the same day, 
to three officers — Mr. E. A. Eeade, Brigadier Polwhele, and 
Major Macleod. 

Mr. Eeade was the senior member of the Board of Eevenne. 
Mr. E. A. considerable capacity, calm judg- 

Eeaie. ’ ment, and coolness in danger. Major Macleod of 
M«jor the Engineers, Mr. Colvin’s Military' Secretary, 
Macleod. Served with credit in the first Afghanistan 

campaign, and had a high character in the army. Brigadier 
Polwhele was the officer commanding the station. 
Poiwhde. it is action which is the truest test of the 
stuff which is in a man, and as the action of 
Brigadier Polwhele against the mutineers is now about to be 
recorded, I prefer that the reader i^hould draw his own con- 
clusions regarding his character from the manner in which he 
conducted himself on the occasion which called forth all his 
mental powers. 

The day following the nomination of this Council active 
measures were taken for the defence of the place. Peeling that 
July 4 prisoners in the large gaol might in the impending 

Active mea- attack be leleased, and that their presence within 
new CouSiii defences would be most undesirable, the Council 
new ouuci . able-bodied men removed from the prison to 

the opposite side of the river and there set free. The pontoon- 
bridge close to the fort, by which rebels from that side might 
cross, was broken down ; the native Christians were all brought 
into the fort; the two nine* pounder guns with Saifiilla Khan’s 
force were removed to the magazine ; at the same time, orders 
were transmitted to the officer commanding the Kotd contingent 
to march out and attack the advancing rebels. 

The first three of these measures were carried out successfully 
and with good effect. The two last produced a crisis —a crisis, 
which, whilst it materially diminished the number of fighting 
men at the disposal of our countrymen, yet cleared the air. 
The native Lieutenant Henderson, for instance, reached 

levies norto the oamp of the Karaulf and Bharatpiir levies and 
^depended required that the guns should be returned to the 
magazine, great excitement was manifested. But 
no (fpen opposition was shown, and by a mixture of tact and 
firmness the guns were brought in. That night, however, 
BaifiiUa Khdn reported that he could no longer depend upon his 
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levies; that the Bharatpiir horse had deserted, and that the 
Karanli men were discouraged by the removal of the guns, and 
would not fight. Prompt action followed this report. Saifulla 
Khan and his levies were ordered to leave Shahganj, and to 
start at once for KarauH. They obeyed that night. 

Even before the guns had been taken from these levies the 
Kota contingent had mutinied. The order to them Mutiny of 
to advance had been designedly a tentative order — the KoU 
a test of their fidelity. It did test it — and to some 
purpose. No sooner had the men received the order to march 
than the leading sjurit amongst them, a native sergeant, shot 
down the European sergeant in charge of the stores. This was 
the si^al. Firing hastily at their European officers, happily 
without effect, the men rushed off to join the rebels. They 
were in such a hurry that a loyal gunner, by name Mathura, 
had time to spike the guns, whilst their European medical officer, 
Dr. Mathias, aided by his servants and others, strewed in the 
sand their' powder, ammunition, and ease-shot.* The niost 
serviceable portion of their aiTuament was thus rendered 
useless. A party sent out from Agra brought the guns to 
the fort. 

On the evening of that day, the 4th of July, Mr. Colvin 
entered the fort. An improvement in his health Mr.Coiviu 
enabled him to resume his authority. The move- and^^ 
ment into the fort had become absolutely necessary, reaumes his 
the behaviour of the native troops who formed the 
two wings of the British force having left the station 
quite exposed. Still Mr. Colvin changed his residence with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of his advisers. He 
could not but see, however, that the advance of the enemy had 
made Brigadier Polwhele, for a time, master of the situation. 
And Brigadier Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely 
free. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. A strong 
picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted at Shahganj, g. 

only four miles from Agra, notified to the Brigadier, Approach of. 
on the morning of the 5th, the a})proach of the 
enemy. The question as to whether the British force should 


Official narrative of events attending the outbreak of disturbances and the 
restoration 6f authority in the Agra district in 1857-58 by A. L. M. Phillipps, 
Magistrate of Agra. 
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wait to receive the rehele in Agra, or whether it should ^ ont 
and meet them, had previously been debated, 
SSwiSfore Brigadier Polwhele had had to consider whether, 
Poi^eie leaving under his orders the only European force 
^ '^ ** *’ available between Agra and the Bombay Presidency 
on the one side, and between Agra and that forming at 
Alldhabdd on the other, he would be justified in courting an 
engagement with an enemy about eight times as strong in 
numbers as he was, and in which defeat might be fatal. He 
felt that with his European force he could maintain the fort of 
Agra against all comers. To attempt to defend the station, 
without advancing, was impossible. Was he justified in risking 
his force, and possibly the loss of the fort, by advancing to meet 
the enemy in order to save the station of Agra from destruction? 
Brigadier Polwhele was a brave man. Beset by advisers, he 
He decides seemed at first to incline to a policy of defence, 

to meet but when, on the morning of the 5th, he received 
the enemy. information that the enemy was advahcing upon 
Agra, his soldierly instincts at once asserted themselves. He 
determined, on his own responsibility, to go and meet them. 

It was a wise and prudent resolve. The history of India 
shows us that there is but one plain and simple 
SsreSvo. mode of beating Asiatics, and that is to move 
straight forward. Their numbers may overwhelm 
a general if he tries to manoeuvre, but a steady advance is 
irresistible. It will be seen that Polwhele lost the battle of 
Sassiah because he did not sufficiently bear in mind the truth of 
this radical principle. 

The enemy’s force had received considerable reinforcements 
Numbers of Eathpur-Sikrf. It consisted now of about four 

the opposing thousand infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and 
eleven guns.* To meet these Brigadier Polwhele 
could dispose of five hundred and sixty-eight men of the 3rd 
European Eegiment; one battery with sixty-nine Europeans, 
including officers, and fifty-four native drivers ; fifty-five 
mounted militia ; and fifty officers and civilians who had taken 


• In hie official report, Brigadier Polwhele states that, from the most 
accurate information he was able to ^ther, the enemy’s force consisted of the 
72nd* Native Infantry ; the 7th Regiment Gwdlidr contingent; 4th and 6th 
troops Ist Light Cavalry ; four troops of cavalry of Mehidpiir contingent ; pi^ 
of the Koti contingent; one troop of horse artillery; and one horse field* 

battery ; altogether more than five thbnsand men. 
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refuge in Agra. Tlio European Regiment was commanded by 
Colonel Riddell; tbe Artillery by Captain D’Oyly. In the 
disposition of battle, however, the battery was divided, — 
Captain D’Oyly taking three guns on the right flank — an 
equal number on the left being commanded by Captain 
Pearson. 

The British force left the A^a parade-ground about 1 o’clock. 
It took the road to Fathptir-Sikii and moved along 
it till it reached Begam Samrii’s walled gardens. 

On arriving at the village of Shdhganj, a halt was 
sounded to wait the return of the reconnoitring 
parties. These came in about half-past 2 o’clock with the 
information that the enemy* were in strength at the village of 
Sassiah, about a mile distant. The force then advanced, but, 
after clearing the village of Shahganj, it quitted the road, and 
forming up in the order indicated, the infantry in line in the 
centre, with the guns and a handful of cavalry covering either 
flank, inclined to the right over a sandy plain. As 
they marched across this they descried the enemy. 

Polwhele noticed that their infantry appeared to be 
posted in and behind the village of Sassiah ; that their artillery 
likewise was on either flank, but that their guns were screened 
by rising ground, forming a natural breastwork, and by thickly 
planted trees. He observed that their cavalry was massed in 
considerable strength behind their flanks. 

The English force continued to advance to within half a mile 
of the enemy’s position when the latter opened 
with a fire from their left battery. Brigadier 
Polwhele then, halted his men, and ordered the Euro- 
peans to lie down and the guns on the flanks to return the fire. 
Owing to the screened nature of the enemy’s position it soon 
became evident that the British fire was ineffective, and that, 
to drive the enemy from the village, it was necessary that the 
infantry should charge. In a short time, in fact, the enemy had 
acquired the exact range and had made such and make 
excellent practice that they exploded two tumbrils, excellent 
and dismounted one of the guns in the half battery 
on the left, besides inflicting severe loss amongst the horses and 
drivers. * 

Captain§ D’Oyly and Pearson, promptly realising the situ- 
ation ; that the exchange of artillery fire at the range was all to 
advantage of the sheltered enemy ; and that a oontinuanoe 
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of the same game would exhaust, without any ooiresponding 
advantage, the reserves of ammunition at their disposal ; had 
sent repeated messages to the Brigadier reporting 
ivoyfyand the fact, and urging him to attack the village with 
fnadvano?* infantry. The enemy, far from being checked, 
an vance. ciicouraged by the success of their guns to 

throw out skirmishers and to threaten our flanks with their 
cavalry. Every one in the British ranks who had an eye to see, 
realised that, if the battle were to be confined to a mere 
exchange of artillery fire, the enemy would have 
the advantage. Still, for two hours, the Brigadier 
seemed content to pursue that fatal course, keeping 
his infantry still lying down. 

Those about the Brigadier saw that, in continuing stationary. 
Probable Brigadier was simply courting disaster. At 

reasOTB in- any period within those two hours Polwhele was in 
fluencinj^the more favourable position than Eyre h/id enjoyed 
riga itr. fight near Arab. On that occasion Eyre, 

after pounding his enemy until he found that pounding alone 
would not win the day, had let loose his infantry upon him. 
He did not wait till his caissons had been exhausted, till every 
shot had been fired away ! But this is just what Polwhele> did 
do ! The fact is, that, tenderness for the lives of the only 
European infantry available for the defence of Agra had made 
him over-cautious. His men wore comparatively safe, there, 
lying down. He could not make up his mind to give, in 
sufficient time, the order to advance. Fatal caution ! Lament- 
able oblivion of the history of former wars 1 It needed but an 
onward movement of that thin red line to drive the enemy out 
of the village. The guns would then have com- 
^ pleted their discomfiture. But minute succeeded 
minute, and our infantry still lay, prone and 
motionless, on the ground. 

Brigadier Polwhele was yet considering whether the time 
tm too late » arrived to give the order to advance, when the 
explosion of another tumbril in the half battery on 
our left warned him that it had all but passed. That explosion 
was greeted by the enemy with a frantic shout of joy. Their 
charge of Cavalry, emerging in order from behind the village, 
enemy's swept round the left flank to the rear of our force, 
cava ry, point made a desperate charge at the 

disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pearson wheeled 
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round one of his guns and awaited their approach. The 
company of the 3rd Europeans neaiest him rose likewise, and 
wheeled to face them. A volley of grape and 
musketry greeted then the enemy as they charged driven dr. 
the guns shouting and waving their swords. 

That volley sufficed to turn them. They rode back dis- 
comfited. 

Almost immediately after the incident just related one of the 
enemy’s horsemen was seen to approach our right flank, as if to 
ascertain our condition there. The horseman returned and 
apparently made his report. At once about two They attack 
hundred of the enemy’s cavalry advanced with the gie right 
evident intention of charging Captain D’Oyly’s 
half-battery. At this sight, Captain Prendergast, who com- 
manded eighteen mounted volunteers, could not oaiiant 
contain himself, but with his small following chaigeof 
charged t];i<5 two hundred. As a manoeuvre to stop 
the enemy’s advance this gallant charge was effective, but in 
other respects it was disastrous. In the hand to hand coufliot 
which followed, the volunteers lost more than one-third of their 
number. Had the enemy not shown abject cowardice, not one of 
them would have escaped. 

Two hours and a half had elapsed. Captain D’Oyly now 
reported that his ammunition was all but exhausted, jpjjg artiiiery- 
Then, and then only, did the Brigadier give the amm nition 
order to advance. The result showed how decisive ^ ousted, 
would have been the movement had it been made earlier. The 
British infantry started to their feet, moved forward, ^ 
and, though suffering severely from the enemy’s 
guns and from the fire of marksmen stationed on 
the roofs of the houses, gallantly forced their way 
into the village. One of the enemy’s guns was captured and 
spiked. But our loss in this advance had been severe. The 
gallant D’Oyly, whose horse had been shot under liim early 
in the day, was mortally wounded by a grape-shot whilst 
endeavouring to set right one of his guns. j>'0yiv’8 
Lifted on to a tumbril, he still, however, strong in 
the spirit of a soldier, continued to direct the fire of * 

his battery. Careless of his own sufferings, his duty toJiis 
guns, his corps, his country, mastered every other thought. 
Overcome, at last, by intense pain, he turned to the man nearest 
him and said ; “ They have done for me now ; put a stone over 
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my grave and say that I died fighting my gnns.” • He died, 
the second day after, in the fort. 

In the village itself Major Thomas of the 3rd Europeans, 
a brave and accomplished officer, was mortally 
toe vuiage” wounded. Many men fell with him. Every house, 
lane, and gateway was disputed. At last the enemy 
were driven out. It required now but the support of artillery 
to complete the victory. But here the fatal result of the delay 
in the advance became apparent. There was not a single round 
of ammunition left I 

To continue the contest with small arms was useless, for the 
Fatal conse though driven out of the village itself, still 

occupied detached houses whence they continued to 
advS^^” pour a heavy fire on our men. D’Oyly was mortally 
wounded: Pearson, with the other half-battery a 
complete wreck, had lost his only subaltern. Lamb, early in the 
action, and had suffered so severely in men and horses, and by 
the desertion of his native drivers with the spare horses, that 
he could not make a pretence of assisting. Meanwhile the 
enemy, attributing to the right cause the silence of our guns, 
and gathering courage, began to make a strong demonstration 
•with all three arms. For all practical purposes Pol whole had 
only infantry to oppose to them. These, too, occupying the 
village, in face of a force largely superior in all arms, were 
liable, at any moment, to be severed from their base, the fort of 
Agra. The British object had been to defeat the rebels; 
failing that, to guard the fortress of Agra. The rebels had 
been repulsed, not defeated, and in the repulse the British had 
exhausted the material which would have sufficed to render it 
decisive. Under the circumstances the only possible course 
seemed to be to fall back to secure the base, if indeed even this 
were possible. 

Polwhele then ordered the retreat. To fall back in face of an 
The force enemy is always grievous to brave soldiers, but on 
retiree on this occasion with grief were mingled rage and 
contempt. There was not one, even amongst the 
privates, who did not feel that the day had been lost by bad 
generalship; that an early advance would have gained the 
victory. They showed the stuff that was in them when the 


* ^ If glory be a distinction, for suoh a man death is not a leveller.*’^ 
Napier^s Peninavlar War, 
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enemy’s horsemen seemed disposed to endeavour to hinder their 
movement. Waiting calmly till the enemy approached, some- 
what hesitatingly, within musket range, they then delivered a 
volley which made many a horse riderless. Again 
and again the rebel cavalry tried the same man- ^ 
oeuvre, but always with a similar result. The fire from the 
rebel guns, which had been at first alarming, now gradually 
slackened, and, from the fact that in the last round they fired 
copper coins, it was inferred that they too had run short of 
ammunition. 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman exertions to 
mount and get away his disabled gun. But horses, pearson tries 
drivers, men, and time alike failed him. It did to save his 
not, however, adorn the enemy’s triumph, for it rc- 
mained on the ground, and a day or two later was brought into 
the fort. 

Baffled, by the result of their attempts to charge, and, 
probably, by the failure of their ammunition, the xhe enemy, 
rebels, as they followed the retreating force, marked 
their triumph by setting fire to every building they move on * 
reached. Betuming then to Shahganj, they took 
there a hasty meal, and set off that very night for Dehli. They 
reached the imperial city on the 8th of July, and were received 
there with a grand salute in honour of their victory of Sassiah, 

The beaten little army reached the fort as the day was 
closing. They had lost in killed forty-five, in wounded and 
missing one hundred and eight, of their number. Tbevuiageis 
Before the survivors entered, the blaze, advancing 
from, house to house in the cantonments and civil ^ 
station, had told the non-combatants and ladies within the fort 
how the battle had been appreciated by the natives. Hordes of 
villagers who had watched the contest from afar had at once 
dispersed to burn and to plunder. The previously released 
prisoners, and their comrades, now set at large, joined in the 
sport. All night the sky was illuminated with the flames of 
burning houses, and a murmur like the distant sea told what 
passions were at work. It was a magnificent though sad 
spectacle for the dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the two days following disorder was rampant bj and 
outside the fort. The city, the cantonments, the 
oiyil lilies were ruthlessly plundered. Of all the Sw 
offloial records those only of the revenue denartment piwMiwed, 
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were saved. Even these were secured by the nnanthorised 
action of a high official — Mr. E. A. Eeade. The others were 
and the King bumed with the buildings in which they were 
stored. At the same time the King of Dehlf was 
procam . oity.* The rabble, who had at 

first wondered at our inaction after a battle which, if we were 
beaten in it, had at least caused the enemy to move off to Dehlf, 
soon began to attribute it to fear, and to take advantage of 
accordingly. 

But there were men amongst them of a higher stamp who 
July 1 , knew us better. One of these, by name Edjdram, a 

Loyalty of resident in the city, managed on the evening of the 
Kfij&rJm. have conveyed to the magistrate within the 

fort a note in which he informed him that there were no rebel 
troops in Agra ; that the confusion which reigned was the work 
of the rabble ; and that the entry of the magistrate into the city 
with a sufficient force would restore order. 

An intimation of this nature was quite sufficient to stir to 

Mr Drum ^ possessing the energetic character of 

mondreSlies Mr. Drummond. The following morning he issued 
StaSon” escorted by a company of Europeans 

and some guns, made a circuit of the principal 
streets and of the station, and proclaimed the restoration of 
order and British rule. Then, too, he became for the first time 
aware of the manner in which the rabble had vented their fury 
upon the Christian population who had hesitated to avail 
themselves of the protection of the fort. It happened that 
whilst the great bulk of the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
had taken advantage of that protection, there had been men of 

the latter class, born in India, natives in habits, in modes of 

thought, in everything save religion, who preferred to confide 
in the friendship of their native friends : these had been sought 
out and slaughtered. At the same time, too, some Europeans on 
their way to the fort had been intercepted and murdered. The 

* « On the morning after the battle the town crier, at the order of Muiid Ali 
Kotwdl, proclaimed the reign of the King of Dehli through the city. The 
armed procession that accompanied the crier was composed of most of the 
leading Muhammadan police officers attached to the Kotwdlf headed by the 
Kotw^ himself^ and followed by a crowd of inferior grades and rabble ; there 
is no reason to suppose that a single Muhammadan of any respectability was 
in any way engaged or accessory to this proceeding.” — Mr. Fhillipp^s Narrow 
Uve^ sheady xefeS^ to. . 
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Dumber of both these classes who thus fell outside the fort 
amounted to twenty-two.* 

The restoration of order in the fort followed Mr. Drummond’s 
action in the town. The natives of the lower class, 
prompt to appreciate decision, returned as if by rjviveain 
magic to their duties. Prior to Mr, Drummond’s 
triumphant tour through the city, there had been a great dearth 
of servants in the fort ; but the day following small shopkeepers 
'flocked in with provisions; domestics of every grade were 
eager to renew or proffer service. The battle of Sassiah had at 
all events cleared the air. The natives had seen the utmost 
the rebel troops could accomplish; and their faith in British 
ascendancy revived. 

Now began that long life in the fort of Agra, — so tedious for 
soldiers, so conspicuous for the display of those 
splendid qualities which render a noble woman in the^fon. 
very deed a ministering angel. The story has been 
told in graceful and touching language by one, herself a 
widowed fugitive from Gwdlidr, — from whose account of the 
tragedy there I have already quotedf— and whose own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and necessities of 
others. There are some points m it which demand a place in 
History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the fortress had 
been completed, arrangements were made to provide Difficulties 
for the necessities of the Christian population 
within. In addition to the residents of Agra overcome. 


♦ Of these fifteen were men, four were women, and three were children. 
Most of them were slaughtered by our own rebellious police. Amongst them 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor of literature, Agra College ; Mr. Hare, an old 
and paralytic man, and his son ; Mr. Christie ; Major Jacobs ; Mr. and Mrs, 
Dennis ; Mr. and Mrs. Derridon and their three children. A curious circum- 
stance is related in connection with the murder of these last, illustrative of 
the fidelity, so often evinced during the mutiny, of native servants to their 
masters. Mr. and Mrs. Derridon and three children were murdered at the 
door of their house by a gang of Muhammadans. They had three other 
children and a Muhammadan nurse. Whilst her master and mistress were 
being killed this nurse was severely wounded. But with rare fidelity she 
carried two of the other children to the Kotwali, and watched over their 
safety there. They were made over to Mr. Drummond as he rode through 
the city on the 8th. The third surviving boy. aged twelve, esca]^ by 
creeping through the legs of the assassins, and alone traversed the city in 
safety ml he arrived at the fort. — ^Phillipps’s Narrative, 
t A Ladjfe JSscape from Ovidlidr^ by Mrs. Coopland* 
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there were congregated there fdgitives from many stations. 
The majority of these had lost all their property. Some had 
reached Agra only with the clothes which they wore. A not 
inconsiderable proportion were children. It was difficult to 
provide for these all at once. For, it must be remembered, the 
non-combatant population of Agra had been prohibited, prior to 
the mutiny of the Kotd contingent, to take with them into the 
fort more than the contents of a small hand-bag. Nor had this 
state of things been wholly remedied by the removal of Mr. 
Colvin and the civilians to the same protection. No one had 
seriously contemplated the defeat of our troops at Sassiah. Our 
force had marched out of the station the better to defend the 
station. No one had anticipated the actual result. The blaze 
of the burning bungalows which announced it gave to many, 
then, the first intimation that the bulk even of their wearing 
apparel had been lost to them for ever. 

But, notwithstanding these and other more serious losses, the 
love of order, of arrangement, and of comfort, so characteristic 
of the British nation, quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity had been to set apart one of the buildings 
Preparations as a hospital for the sick and wounded. At first a 
tiOT of the ^ barrack was selected for this purpose. At a later 
Biok and period the Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, was also 
wounded, appropriated to the same object. This building, built 
entirely of a beautiful creamy white marble, was well fitted to be 
used as a hospital on account of the cloisters and cells by which 
its inner court was surrounded. These, formerly inhabited by 
priests and devotees, were now made over to those suffering from 
their wounds, their privations, or the climate. The 
civilians of Agra were lodged in the small apart- 
ments ranged along three sides of the beautiful 
garden near the Diwani khass, or privy-council chamber. For 
others, fugitive ladies and children, huts, separated 
and children, one from the other by grass screens, silky, 
strong, and flexible, were arranged in the stone 
gallery, twelve feet wide, the roof supported on arches, which 
runs round the DiwdnlAm, the public hall of audience of 
Akbar,* To the senior officers and their families were allotted 

* Ike officers who had the allotting of the quarters (a task that was no 
cdneonre) had appointed to us each one arch, which wo divided as I have before 

described. The temporary partitions of grass were so thin that you could hear 
ewy word uttered in the next division .** — A Ladi^9 Escape from Qwdlidr* 
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sman tiled houses near the Motf Masjid. Separate houses were 
also made over to fugitives of distinction. For 
oflBoers of a lower rank tents were pitched on a 
large ^een plot near the same building. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop and his ecclesiastical staff were similarly 
accommodated. To the nuns and their numerous 
pupils were assigned the sheds or store-rooms where 
the gun-carriages had stood.* The Protestant chaplains had 
comfortable quarters, and the missionaries lived in the Palace 
garden. To the unmarried soldiers was assigned tjjg 
one set of barracks, whilst the married with their 
families occupied another set. These latter had saved their 
furniture and lived in comparative comfort. Those of the 
Europeans most to be pitied, in point of accommodation, were 
the merchants and shopkeepers. They had to 
content themselves with erecting small grass huts on keoperer 
the archways and tops of buildings. The Eurasians 
were still less comfortably provided for. They had 
to find an abiding place “ anywhere.*’f The total number of 
Europeans in the fort in Ju^ amounted to one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-nine. Of these one thousand and sixty- 
five were mon, the rest women and children. In The total 
addition there were three thousand eight hundred nurniMTin 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Natives. * ® 

So much for the accommodation. In the course of a few days 
the various habitations came to be classified as “ blocks ** 
alphabetically arranged. This was the first dawn of Further ar- 
order and arrangement. Several of the archways or 
vestibules within the fort wore about the same time 
converted into shops ; one into a post office. In the shops were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the savage instincts 
of the rabble. For some days no butcher’s meat was procurable ; 
but after the restoration of order in the city this defect was 


* “ They turned one large room or storehouse into a chapel and fitted it up 
marvellously well with crucifixes, altars, and candlesticks .” — A Lady's Escape 
from Gwdlidr, 

t I have taken these details from Mrs. Coopland’s book. Regarding the 
Eurasians she writes ; “ The half-caste, or ‘ KAld Faringhfs,* as the natives 
call them, who are uncharitably said to have the vices of both different races 
and the virtues of neither, were in immense swarms and had to accommdfiate 
tiiemselves anywhere. A large number of them lived in our * square ’ just 
beneath out balcony ” (the balcony of the Diw^ni'dm) ; ** the rest lived in holes 
tyrooxmels, or on tops of buildings all over the fort,” 
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partly remedied, and the residents were supplied by the 
Commissariat Department. As time wont on the natives began 
to bring in from outside, fowls, eggs, and butter. 

But, if the accommodation was rough and the privations were 
for a long time great, there were those who were 
S^^Sdies to prevented by no personal suffering from devoting 
wounde/°** themselves to the wants of others. Before even the 
men wounded at the battle of Sassiah had been 
deposited in the first improvised hospital, mattresses, pillows, 
and quilts, which the ladies had been preparing for the event, 
had been arranged on hastily manufactured wooden cots. The 
ladies then formed themselves into a committee to assist the 
doctors in ministering to the wounded. At the request of the 
senior medical officer, Dr. Farquhar, one lady, Mrs. Baikes, 
undertook to preside over this committee. The ladies were 
then divided into watches, and to these watches certain hours 
during the day and night were apportioned. To avoj.d teasing 
the men by too much nursing, a small separate room was made 
up for the lady nurses. From this, at stated times, they issued 
and went their rounds distributing tea, jelly, soda-water, coffee, 
and soup, or helping to dress the wounds of the patients under 
the orders of the medical officers.* 

Meanwhile the Government stores within the fort were 
opened for the supply of clothing to those who most needed it. 
By degrees tailors were admitted from outside, and, though the 
demeanour of these and other domestics was not always 
respectful, they showed yet the same regard as of yore for the 
punctually paid monthly stipend. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the charity and 
devotion to the cares and sorrows of others displayed 
creedT* in the Agra fortress knew no difterenoes of religion. 
There was no place for the display of narrowness on 

♦ Baikes’s Notes on the Revolt Mr. Baikes adds the following tribute to 
the feeling and conduct of the British soldier. “ For weeks that the ladies 
watched over their cliarge never was a word said by a soldier which could 
shock the gentlest ear. When all was over, and when such of the sick and 
wounded that recovered were declared convalescent, the soldiers, in order, as 
they expressed it, to show their gratitude for the conduct of the ladies, modestly 
ask^ permission to invite their nurses and all the gentry and society of Agra 
to an entertainment in the l)eautiful gardens of the Tdj. There, under the 
walls of the marble mausoleum, amidst dowers and music, these rough veterans, 
all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood up to thank their countrywomen 
who had clothed, fed, and visited them when they were sick.** 
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the one side or of bigotry on the other. The minute inquiries 
I have on this subject have convinced me that in their several 
spheres Catholic and Protestant strove to their utmost to do 
their duty to their neighbour. 

The Civil Government all this time existed, but for all 
purposes of defence and provisionment the adminis- Brigadier 
tralion was in the hands of the military. Sub- I’oiwhei^is 
sequently to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier Polwhele 
had, by express orders from the Governor-General, been 
removed from command.* His place was taken by ivieasures 
Colonel Cotton. That officer speedily inaugurated taken by his 
vigorous measures. The defences of the fortress 
were strengthened and increased ; numerous guns were mounted 
on the ramparts; the want of garrison artillerymen was 
supplied by the enlistment of promising Eurasians to form gun 
detachments ; from the same class volunteers were called and 
selected and trained to serve as drivers ; the powder magazines 
were covefed by mud ramparts to protect them alike against 
treacherous attack and against the chances of being shelled. It 
must bo recollected that all this time the Gwalidr contingent, 
possessing numerous field guns and a heavy battering train, 
was within seventy miles of Agra ; that its leaders 
were constantly boasting that they would attack wbichThe^ 
Agra ; and that they were with difficulty restrained ^e7e^o 
by Maharajah Sindhia. Inside the fortress was 
Major C. Macpherson, the agent for the Governor-General 
at Sindhia’s court. His communications with Sindhia were 
daily. The nature of them led the garrison to believe that they 
were always liable to an attack from that formidable contingent. 
They could not be certain that the loyalty of the Maharajah 
and his minister would for ever be able to restrain the pressure 
of the soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no little 
to the difficulties of the garrison, hastened the completion of 
defensive preparations. 

Amongst those was the provisionment of the fortress. The 
cares of the Commissariat Department in this TheCommis- 
respect were greatly lightened by the influence sariat Depart- 
exerted by a character well known in Indian * 
history, Ldl4 Joti Parshad, a contractor whose successful 


* This order, dated 26th of July, was received in Agra on the 6th of 
August 
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provisionmeiit of tlie army during the Afghan, the Sikh, and 
the Gw41i4r ware had gained him a great and deserved 
reputation. A bazaar was established immediately outside the 
fortifications and quickly assumed the proportions of a regular 
market. 

By degrees it began to he considered possible to organise an 
An ex- expedition for the relief of the neighbouring districts, 

oMMiiBed these Aligarh, commanding the direct road to 

andTSnt to Dehli, was the most important. Colonel Cotton, ac- 
Aligarh. oordingly, equipped a small force composed of 
three companies of Europeans, three guns, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted levies ; placed 
the whole under the command of Major Montgomery, the 
Brigade Major, having under him, as commandant of the volunteer 
cavalry, the gallant de Kantzow, famous for his conduct at 
Mainpuri ; and detached it for the purpose indicated. Leaving 
Agra on the 20th of August, the force reached 
^ ‘ Aligarh on the 24th. Tliey found the rebels, 

consisting of a large body of Grhdzfs (fanatics) and a detachment 
of the 3rd Cavalry, in the occupation of a walled garden. 
Montgomery found it difficult to ascertain the precise position of 
the main body of the enemy, but, some of their cavalry having 
been noted outside and on the left of the enclosure, he directed 
de Kantzow to dislodge them. That officer did not require 
more explicit instructions. Addressing a few words to the 
volunteers, ho placed himself at their head and led them straight 
at the enemy. The rebels watched the approach of this hand- 
ful of Europeans without flinching till they were within shot. 
They then raised their carbines and fired. A second later, and 
The rebels without waiting to ascertain the result of their 
there are volloy, they tumed their horses* heads and fled. 

’ Meanwhile the Ghazis emerging from the enclosure 
had attacked our infantry. A considerable number of them, 
dressed in garments white as the driven snow, suddenly dashed 
from the enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and crying 
out “Keligion!** “Victory!” rushed on the advanced 
skirmishers of the Europeans. They fought with a desperation 
so furious and with a rage so frantic that it became necessary to 
brjing up the guns to bear upon them. Then they retired, and 
our infantry, dashing after them, completed the overthrow. The 
Grhazis and their allies were then driven out of Aligarh. 

This was the last operation on anything like a large scale 
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in whicH the Agra force was engaged until after the fall 
of Dehlf. But before relating the manner in which that 
“ crowning mercy ** was achieved, it is necessary to turn to the 
events which were happening during this period in the districts 
on the left bank of the Jamnah — events less affecting Agra 
than the operations in the vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dehli. 

During a great portion of this period Mr. Colvin still 
continued to administer the duties attaching to his ,, 

high office. But he was no longer the strong man health fliiB. 
hoping for the prompt repression of the rebellion 
that he once had been. It was not alone the revolt that had 
broken him. The uprooting of convictions deeply held and long 
clung to had been a blow hard to bear. But it was rather the 
sense of his inability to restore order in his own provinces ; the 
forced isolation to which events condemned him ; the com- 
pulsory inaction ; that preyed most deeply upon him. Of the 
fine courage, tlie devotion to duty, the earnest consideration 
for others? which had characterised his career, there never was 
the smallest abatement. These noble qualities shone brightly 
to his very last hour. Warned by his medical advisors that 
continued attention to the details of office would bo fatal, that 
he required perfect rest of body and mind, Mr. Colvin refused, 
nevertheless, to relinquish the smallest of the duties attaching 
to his high office. He felt that it would ill become ue continues, 
the captain to leave the deck of his ship when she 
was drifting on to a lee shore, the breakers almost in duuSof hie ® 
sight; that, ill as he was, it was his duty to set an 
example ; and that, as he must die some day, it was better that 
he should die in the performance of duties for which he yet had 
strength, rather than seek to prolong his existence by casting 
his cares upon another. 

Few will question the nobility of soul which prompted Mr. 
Colvin to direct the course of the State-vessel to the very last. 
It has been thought that he might perhaps have advan- 
tageously consented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. But when Mr. Eaikes, a judge of the Court of 
Appeal at Agi’a, wrote, so late as July, that if he wanted a 
sword or a pistol from the magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter- 
signature was necessary, he only exposed the red-tape system 
of administration which flourished then, and which • 

probably flourishes still, in other countries as well ^d^tapo * * 
as m India, He exposed a system which was then Bystem. 

VOL. m. 0 
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ingrained in tlie country. It was but a brick in the wall of 
Indian administration. The reform of the system was 
necessary, but it could scarcely have been undertaken during 
the mutiny. It was not routine duties of this nature that 
affected Mr. Colvin. The real pressure which broke him down 
has been already indicated. 

“Early in September,” wrote Mr. Baikes in his journal, 
September. “Mr. Colvin asked me to prepare a plan for the 
Mr. Colvin restoration of the Police in the North-Western 
dies. Provinces, and I submitted a note on the subject ; 
on the 7th I called to talk over the matter, but found the 
Lieutenant-Governor too ill to attend to business. On Wed- 
ber 9 great sorrow, he died, and 

on the next day, I, as pall-bearer, paid my last 
tribute of respect to his memory. After ruling over the fairest 
provinces of India in her palmiest days he died without secure 
possession of an acre of ground beyond the Fort, and his body 
was interred within the walls.” 

Thus died in the performance of his duty, before the dawn 
of the triumph of which he never despaired, the brave, 
htomeimiV true-hcarted, and noble Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. Whatever failings or pre- 
judices he may have had, they are all obliterated by the 
recollection of the earnestness, the single-mindedness, the 
devotion to duty that characterised him in a most critical 
period. He was sustained to the last by the consciousness 
that “ he had not shrunk from bearing the burden which God 
had called upon him to sustain ” ; by the conviction that he 
had performed his duty to his God and to his country, and that 
ho had ever striven to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. His death "was deeply felt by all with whom 
ho was connected by private friendship or by official ties ; and 
the Government of India only gave utterance to a feeling that 
pervaded all classes when by a notification in the Official 
Gazette it paid a just tribute to his name and memory.* 


♦ The following is the text of the notification referred to: “It is the 
melancholy duty of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
to announce the death of the Honourable John Bussell Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

“ Worn by the unceasing anxieties and labours of his charge, which placed 
him in the very &ont of the dangers by which, of late, India* has been 
tbnatened, healm and strength gave way; and the Governor-General in 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

In the first chapter of this Book I have described the mutiny 
of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry cantoned in detach- 
ments at the stations of Aligarh, Mainpuri, ItAwah, and 
Balandshajir. It remains now to give an account of the sub- 
sequent occurrences in the districts represented by those 
stations, and in the districts adjoining ; and of the action in- 
duced by the mutinous feeling in the province of Eohilkhand. 

I propose in the first instance to take the reader back to the 
station of Aligarh, The mutiny at that station, occurring on 
the 20th of May, has been already related.* Intelligence of 
this disaster had reached the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 21st. Mr Colvin at once organised an ex- sinXiifa ^ 
pedition to hold the line. Acting under his orders, diKt? 
Captain Alexander, commanding 1st Irregular Ca- 
valry Gwaliar contingent, sent by Sindhi4 to aid in maintaining 
order, detached Lieutenant Cockburn, with two hundred and 


Council has to deplore with sincere grief the loss of one of the most distin- 
guished amongst the servants of the East India Company. 

“ The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred at a time when his ripe experience, 
his high ability, and his untiring energy would have been more than usually 
valuable to the State. 

“ But his career did not close before he had won for himself a high reputa- 
tion in each of the various branches of administration to which he was at 
different times attached, nor until be had been worthily selected to fill the 
highest position in Northern India ; and he leaves a name which not fnends 
alone, but all who have been associated with him in the duties of GoYtyu- 
ment, and all who may follow in his path, will delight to honour. 

** The Bight Honourable the Governor-General directs that the flag shall 
he lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns sliall be flred at 
the seats of government in India upon the receipt of the present notiflcatlon.** 

♦ Page 102. ’ 
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thirty-tliree troopers, on the 13th, to Aligarh. Coctbnm, 
making forced marches, reached that place on the 26th. 

He arrived in time to protect and to escort to Hathras, a 
i86» walled town twenty-two miles distant, the Europeans 
May 26 . ‘^ho had till then maintained their position in the 
vicinity of Aligarh. At Hdthras, however, about 
a hundred of his men, principally Muhammadans, rebelled, and, 
after having vainly attempted to invite their com- 
Some of them rades to join them, rode off to stir up the villagers 
SShri. in the districts. But Cockbum, though his party 
was reduced to a hundred and twenty-three men, 
resolved to be even with his revolted troopers. Receiving 
information that they had been joined by about five hundred 
villagers, and that these were organising a system of plunder 
and murder, Cockburn formed a plan by which to 
Cockhumont- entrap them. He procured a curtained bullock cart, 
snch as native women generally travel fn. Inside 
this cart he placed four troopers with loaded car- 
bines, and drew ihe curtains. He then sent the cart on the 
road towards the rebel camp, he following with his main body 
under the shade of some trees. No sooner did the rebels see 


the Oart than they dashed forward to secure the lady whom 
they imagined to be inside. The troopers behind the curtains 
waited till the foremost men approached, when they dis- 
charged their carbines with fatal effect. On the sour),d of the 
discharge, Cockbum and his men dashed forward, killed forty- 
eight of the surprised foe, and dispersed the remainder. 

An action like this was, however, but a transient gleam of 
sunshine. To aid in pacifying the districts, Mr. Colvin had 
ordered thither, likewise, detachments of the 2 nd Cavalry, 
under Captain Burlton and Lieutenant Salmond, and Captain 
Pearson’s battery of the Gwalidr contingent. Lieu- 
Senteofttie Cockbum’s detachment had also been 

Gwdii&rcon- Strengthened by the main body of his regiment, 
mutSy. under Captain Alexander. Up to a certain 

point, the men belonging to these several arms and 
detachments behaved perfectly well. Gradually, however, as 
Ihe villagers rose on every side, the pressure became too much 
. 1 for them. On the 1 st of July, the 1 st Cavalry^ 
then at Hdthras, mutinied. The men showed no iflh 


feeHuj 


towards their officers, but simply told them they must 
hen hundreds with aims in their hands issue orders to 
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units, the units must obey. Alexander and the officers with 
him had, .then, nothing for it but to ride for Agra, a journey 
they successfully accomplished. The following day, the men 
of the Artillery, under Pearson, and those of the 2nd Cavalry, 
commanded by Burlton, and then stationed at S^nsi, seven miles 
beyond Hdthras, incited by letters from their comrades at that 
place, likewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their officers that 
they no longer required them, Pearson, Burlton, and Salmond 
did all that men could do to keep their men true, but in vain. 
The men still insisted on joining their comrades at H^thras. 
The cavalry started off the following morning for that place, 
their officers still accompanying them. There, having effected 
a junction with the 1st Cavalry, they once again, in a very 
peremptory manner, insisted that their officers should leave 
them, Burlton, Salmond, and the surgeon, Dalzell, at once 
then took the road to Agra. Shortly afterwards, Pearson, who 
had clung, to his battery, arrived with his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European with him was SSnSao?** 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regiments 
of cavalry drawn up as if on parade. He rode up 
to them, received their salutes, questioned them about their 
officers, and was told they had left for Agra. He then calmly 
and coolly rode down their ranks, speaking to the men ho knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. His position 
was full of peril. At any moment he might have been shot 
down. An imprudent gesture, a sign of alarm, would have 
been fatal to him. But Pearson was equal to the occasion. He 
continued his ride down the ranks coolly, followed by his 
sergeant, mounted on his second charger ; nor did he change 
his pace till the line had been well cleared. He and the ser- 
geant then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond 
the village they overtook the cavalry officers. The escape to 
whole party then rode on, hiding by day, and 
reached Agra in time to share in the disaster of the 5th. 

It is remarkable that the men made no attempt to molest 
them. Most remarkable when the l^ct is taken into 


consideration, that the foot-soldiers of the same con- 

tingent evinced the most bloodthirsty feelings biood- 

towards their officers I Could there have been any 

ingniffcance in the fact that the cavalry soldiers 

were mostly Muhammadans, whilst nineteen-twentieths of the 

infantry men were Hindus ? more 1 cannot sav. The fact, how- 
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deserves to be considered in connection witb tbe cause of tbe 
rebellion. 

Meanwhile, some well-mounted volunteers, consisting of 
civilians, of oflScers whose regiments had mutinied, 
volunteers? clerks in public offices, of planters, of shopkeepers, 
all animated by one feeling, had been doing good 
service in the districts. Their first act had been to relieve a 
body of six or seven of their countrymen, besieged by the rebels 
in an indigo factory. They then pushed on to Aligarh, where 
they were joined by Mr. Watson, the magistrate, a man of 
remarkable courage, and by others. They now discovered, 
however, that the rebellion had grown beyond their strength; 
so, unable to coerce the revolted villages, they gradually fell 
back on Agra. Twelve * of them, however, disdaining a 
retreat so rapid, remained behind, occupying a factory about 
five miles from Aligarh. But, resolute as were these men, 
they, too, were forced to retreat when the Gwali4r cavalry 
mutinied. On the concentration of the volunteers 
on*Igra,^°^ at Agra, they were employed as pickets on the 
Mathurd road to watch the approach of the Nimach 
brigade. How they behaved towards that brigade has been 
already related. 

It will thus be seen that the efforts of the Government of the 
North-West Provinces to stay the plague in the districts lying 
on the left bank of the Jamnah, between Dehli and Agra had 
signally failed. In the more northerly districts, and in the 
districts of the Eohilkhand division, rebellion had been even 
more rampant and more successful. 

Although the troops in Eohilkhand rose in revolt a few days 
earlier than did those in the more northerly districts, the plan~ 
of the narrative, leading southwards to Kanhpur and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter should in the first instance 
be considered. I therefore propose to carry the reader with me 
to the districts known as Sahdranpiir and Muzaffamagar, to 
descend thence through Eohilkhand to Fathgarh. 

The station of Saharanpur was, before the mutiny, essentially 
a civil station. It was situated on the bank of the 
^ * Damdula Nadf, about two miles from the city of 


* Gocks, Watson, and Outram, C.S. ; Saunders and Tandy, planteuifi 
Stewart Clarke, surgeon; Castle, Hinde, Burkinyoung, and Ilarington; 
Ensigns Marsh and Oliphant* 
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the same name, and which was the capital or chief town of the 
district, also called Saharanpur. The population of the town 
amounted to about forty thousand — ^many of them Muhamma- 
dans, with rather a bad character for turbulence. In the 
earlier portion of the present century Saharanpur had been one 
of the frontier stations of the Biitish territories. To guard it, 
a rather strong fort had been built on its northern 
face. But to such an extent did confidence in their 
star override in those days all suggestions of statioa!^ 
prudence in the British mind, that, on the extension 
of our frontier, the executive of the day had converted the fort 
into a civil gaol, whilst the same authority had allowed the 
Stud Department to run up the ditches and mud walls of their 
paddocks so close to the ramparts of the said gaol, that it would 
have been easy from their cover to pick ofi the sentries on its 
walls. 

When tiie mutiny broke out at Mirath, the European male 
population of Saharanpur, including clerks, numbered only six 
or seven persons. The Eurasians were scarcely more 
numerous. There was over the treasury a native ^®^fation! 
guard of some seventy or eighty Sipahis, com- 
manded by a native officer, and furnished by the 29th Native 
Infantry from Muradabad. The civil gaol guard, numbering 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties connected with 
the gaol, furnished guards to the civil ollicers’ houses. Through- 
out the district likewise, was scattered the ordinary police 
force, amply sufficient in times of peace* to repress the dis- 
order of a population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The position of Saharanpur was in every respect of great 
importance. It was the point whence the road led 
to Dehr4 and to the hiU stations of Masuri and importonce 
Landdur ; it was contiguous to Burki, from the canal tion. 
establishments of which the army before Dehll was 
largely supplied with men and materials for forwarding the 
siege; and it was the seat of one of the Government studs. 
Yet now the entire district, comprising likewise the Engineering 
College, the canal workshops and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
be at the mercy of the Sipahis and the disaffected natives, for 
there were no European troops who could be summoned \jith 
«y hope that the call would be responded to. There were 

* Bobertson’s District Ditties during the Bevdlt 
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* indeed European troops at Mfratb, some seventy miles distant. 
But, until after the fall of Dehli, timidity bordering upon 
panic ; selfishness, utterly neglectful of the general public weal ; 
ruled with fatal effect the military counsels at that station. 
Fortunately there were men at Sahdranpur whose bold 
spirit and ready resource supplied the place of 
soldiers. The magistrate, Mr. Robert Spankie, was 
an able public servant, full of energy and mental 
power. His lieutenant, Mr. Dundas Robertson, joined to a 
manly and energetic nature a clear head and a 
RoberSo?* oooliiess iiot to be surpassed. A fit associate with 
these was Lieutenant Brownlow, of the Engineers, 
cool, daring, enterprising, and resolute. With such men at 
Sahdranpiir there was yet a glimmering of hope that the crisis 
might be surmounted. 

The news of the outbreak at Mirath reached Saharanpiir on 
the evening of the 14th of May ; that of the massacre^ at Dehli 
on the following day. Mr. Spankie at once convened a meeting 
send residents. At the meeting it was decided to 

the non-com- hold the station, but to despatch the women and 
children to Masiiri. This arrangement was carried 
out at once. As soon as possible after the departure 
of the ladies, those of the gentlemen of the station who had 
remained behind * determined to unite and occupy one house. 
The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join them, showed at first 
some disinclination, but in a day or two they changed their 
minds and acceded to the proposal.f 
Space will not permit me to detail in full the preliminary 
dangers which threatened these few bold men. 
Sireatcned*^ Now, it was the mutiny at the not distant station of 
Sahiianpdr. Muzaffamagar ; now, it was the approach of two 
mutinous companies of the sappers and miners ; 
now, a combination of the villagers to attack them. This last- 
named danger, a veiy serious one, was warded off by acting on 
the principle, so conspicuous during the mutiny, and so 
successful whenever acted upon, that “ boldness is prudence.” 
Instead of waiting for the intended onslaught, Mr. Robertson, 
enlisting in his cause some influential and well-disposed land- 
ow^iers, anticipated it by attacking and capturing the oonspira- 


* Two had quitted it, ostensibly to esoort the ladies* 
t putrid Duflee during Hie BevdU^ page 25. 
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tors. Continuing to pursue tliis policy, Mr. Robertson, taking 
with bim a few of tbe 4th Lancers (native), a 
detachment of the 29th Native Infantry, and some 
police, proceeded to the most impoitant and the 
most disaffected parts of the district to assert 
British authority. By a combination of tact and dariug Mr. 
Robertson accomplished a great deal. He soon ascertained, 
however, that the landowners sympathised with the rabble, and 
that the fact that rebellion, not plunder, was their object, 
would make his task extremely difficult. Further success, he 
felt, would depend on the fidelity of the Sipahis. 

Hitherto these had shown no sign of wavering, but 
very soon there appeared amongst them the symp- sipiSS 
toms of disaffection so common elsewhere. On the 
30th of May, Mr. Robertson had been joined by two companies 
of the 5th Regiment of Native Infantry. These mutinied on 
the 3rd ^f June. Undaunted, the gallant civilian still con- 
tinued his noble efforts in the cause of order ; nor, Pobert- 
thoughthe detachment of the 29th Native Infantry sonSidshis 
revolted on the 11th of July, did he, or his superior, ^ahs^din 
for one single hour relax their hold on the district. 

This was still virtually British when the fall of Dehlf removed 
from the native mind the calculations which till then had 
inspired them to resist. 

At the civil station of Muzaffarnagar, about midway between 
Sahdranpur and Mirath, the native guard over the 
treasury was furnished by the 20th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, quartered at Mirath. Tliis regi- 
ment had taken a prominent part in the famous outbreak of the 
10 th of May. It was not to be expected, therefore, that the 
detachment would abstain from following the example set at 
head-quarters. For three days, however, it did abstain. Nor 
did the Sipahis composing it make any demonstration until the 
.British magistrate on the spot had given a signal proof of his 
belief in the collapse of British rule. That official, « - ^ . 
Mr. Berford, with a precipitancy as unworthy as it ® • 

was rare, closed the public offices on the receipt of the bad news 
from Mirath. He subsequently took refuge in a small house in 
the town, withdrawing the guards posted over the 
gaol for his own personal protection. The conse- 
quence ©f this abnegation of authority was the rise in 
xevolt of the inhabitants of the district, landowners and peasants 
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alike 'believed that the Ban of British role had set, never to rise 
again. Every man who had a grievance, the plunderers by pro- 
fession, the plunderers by (^portunity, seized the golden chance. 

Nor were the SipAhis then backward. They broke 
Ijw* JJ® open the treasury, carried away all they could con- 
mutiny. vey, and marched for Muradabad. The bulk of the 
plundered money fell to the townspeople and dis- 
trict revolters. There was no one to prevent or to remonstrate 
with them. Authority had disappeared with Mr. Berford. 

But the risings in the northerly portions of the North-West 
..... . Provinces were trifling compared with those in 

° “ ‘ Eohilkhand. The principal station in Eohilkhand 

is Barelf. Here, in 1857, were cantoned the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, the 18th and 68th Native Infantry, and a native 
battery of Artillery. The brigade was commtinded by Brigadier 
Sibbald. Bareli was likewise the chief civil station 
Eohilkhand, being the head-quarterp of the 
Commissioner. The Christian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded a hundred in number. 

The uneasy feeling amongst the native troops, which had 
manifested itself so strongly in Bengal in the month 
of March, ^adually travelling up country, had 
Btation. reached Bareli in April. During that month the 
men of the infantry regiments there stationed 
questioned their officers regarding the new cartridges, and 
asked pointedly whether it were true that those cartridges were 
greased with the fat of the cow and of the pig. The reply 
given by the officers was apparently satisfactory, for the 
excitement created by the rumour almost at once subsided. 
But the introduction into the regiments of the new musket drill 
again roused suspicion. The natives of India are essentially 
conservative in their views. A case for innovation must be 
very clearly put to convince them. The Sipdhis at 
minds prone to suspicion, could not 
then understand the reason why, for any military 
purpose, a new musket or a new musketry drill should be 
necessary. “We and our fathers,” they said, “ have conquered 
Hindustan with the present musket ; what is the use of a new 
one?^” They continued, however, to practise the new drill, 
and, when taught singly, even touched the cartridges, though 
with evident dislike. 

Up to the beginnii\g of the seoond week of May the men 
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when drilled together, by companies, had been taught only the 
new bayonet exercise. But in the second week it was deemed 
advisable to instruct them in the new system of ball-practice. 
The experiment began with the grenadier company of the 18th 
Native Infantry. But only one round per man was served out. 

It happened that an arrangement previously considered — by 
which the guns of the battery were to be moved from their 
actual position close to the practice-ground * — had taken effect 
early on the very morning on which it had been decided that 
the men of the grenadier company of the 18tb Native Infantry 
should make their first experiment with the new xheir minds 
ammunition. To the minds of the Sip^his, already prouetosu.- 
over-excited, this change in the position of the guns 
was a new revelation. The suspicion flashed upon their minds 
that the guns had been shifted with the sole object to coerce 
them into using the obnoxious cartridges. This, too, accounted 
for the fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to them, 
that only* one round of balled ammunition had been served out 
to each man. They would thus be formed up on 
the practice-ground, they argued, practically de- by*the*ch«ige 
fenceless, liable, at a given word, to be swept away 
by the guns. The suspicion, soon become conviction, 
spread to the entire regiment. The grenadier company had 
already set out. A considerable number of the men of the 
other companies ran then to the artillery lines to upbraid the 
gunners for thus aiding the attempt to take away their 
comrades’ caste ; but the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, but 
determined, waited in their lines the booming of the guns, or 
the return of the grenadiers. When these appeared, 
unharmed, the excitement for the moment cooled. SfaSh 

Only, however, for the moment. The same day tiny. 
brought to the station news of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round Bareli, and 


♦ The real object was to place the guns under the charge of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry. Tiiey were in fact regularly confided to tliat corps. It 
will oe seen in the text that subsetjuently they were withdrawn, and rebtored 
to their own men. This restoration was a part of the feigning-confidenco 
policy BO popular in the Government circles of Calcutta. The 8ubahd4r of 
the Artillery, whose tearful protestations in favour of the restoration df the 
guns excited the sympathy of many, subsequently assumed the command of 
the rebellious brigade, and eventually commanded in chief at Debit His 
name was Ik^t Ehto. 
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of evil di8tK)sltioxiB moxdfested 1:^ fhe xiatiTe regiment etation^ 
at Murdd^odd. 

This was on the 14tb. Tlxe Brigadier, Sibbald, was al^ent 

a tour of inspection. His place was temj^rarily 
^^dOoiin occupied by Colonel Colin Troup, a gallant and' 
distinguished officer. Colonel Troup had not been 
an indifferent spectator of all that had been going on in the^ 
native army during the preceding two months. But, experienced- 
as he was, shrewd, clever, and discerning beyond most of the- . 
old officers of the Company’s army, not even Colonel Troup had,, 
detected the radical cause of the disease he was called upon to 
combat. He believed that it could be cured by 
n in favour persuasion, by an unbounded display of confidence, 
mewuresf by, in fact, treating the Sipdhis as one would treat 
naughty children, by assuring them that all previous 
offences would be condoned, if they would behave well for the 
future. In a word, he was a believer in Mr. Beadon’s theory of 
“ a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less take every possible 
measure to meet an emergency which he foresaw might at any 
moment arrive. Of all the regiments under his command he 
believed most implicitly in the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 

antecedents of that regiment gave him reason 
for his belief. Not only was it a splendid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well commanded, but it had but 
a very short period before come forward at a critical period to 
show its readiness to proceed wherever the interests of the 
British service might demand its presence. When, in 1852, 
the 38th Eegiment of Native Infantry had refused to proceed 
to Pegu, on the ground that the caste of the men would bo 
ruined by a sea voyage of eight days, the 8th Irregulars had 
volunteered to sail thither. Taken at their word, 
they marched from H4nsi to the port of embarkation, 
denteJ^ » distance of a thousand miles, without losing a 
single man from desertion. Proceeding by sea to 
Pegu, they not only rendered, there most excellent service, but 
made themselves remarkable for their discipline and their 
intelligence. Their native officers were men of good family, 
given to manly and intellectual pursuits, and proud 
their regiment and their service. 

The acting commandant of this regiment was 
Captain Alexander .Maokenaie* Captain Mackenzie had been 
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some years witli the 8th. He had served with it as adjiitaiit 
and as second in command. He was devoted to the regiment, 
gave to it his undivided care, and was unsurpassed in all the 
qualities of a commanding officer. He was well supported by 
his second in command, Lieutenant Becher. 

Up to the period at which my narrative has arrived the 
oondiiot of this regiment had been most exemplary. Colonel 
Trotip, then, looking at its antecedents and at its actual 
behaviour, had reason to regard it as his mainstay in case of an 
outbreak. 

It was, I have said, on the 14th of May, that the evil news 
from the outer world reached Bar41f. Colonel Troup 
at once directed that the strength of the regiment douwS 
he most trusted should be doubled ; he wrote to the etrength of 
civil authorities requesting them to place under his fuiSs, 
orders all the sawars, or horse patrols, in their 
districts ;• he recalled all officers from leave ; and he recom- 
mended that the ladies and children, in fact, all the 
European women and children, should be sent off to 
the hill station of Naini T41.* Large cavalry hin'r ^ 
pickets were thrown out, and the Irregulars were 
kept ready to turn out at any moment. At the same time 
Colonel Troup paraded the brigade, and addressing 
the men assured them that they had nothing to fear 
as long as they continued to behave themselves ; that move the 
no now cartridges were coming, and that, if any 
should come, he would destroy them on the parade- 
ground in their presence. On the following day, the 16th, 
Sirther to allay the suspicions of the men, he had the guns 
moved back to their former position. 

But the evil was too deeply rooted to be removed by smooth 
words. Notwithstanding all Colonel Troup’s efforts 
the suspicions were not allayed and confidence did caupeswOTk- 
not return. For some days, indeed, the Sipahis him. 
continued to perform their duties with precision, 
but they were, whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of es;citement. Ibis excitement was fed by the evil-disposed of 
the city, by emissaries from Mirath, from Dehli, from Firdzpiir, 
and especially by intriguers from the districts instigated by 

• The* ladies, women, and children were at once sent off to Naini Til, 
i ^Sseorted thither by a detachment of the 8th Irretpilar Cavalry. 
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one Eh&n Bahidnr EMn, a ^nsioner of the Government, anfl 
the heir of the famous Bohilan chief, HMz Edhmat Kh^n.* 

Brigadier Sibhald returned to Bareli on the 19 th. Prom 
that date till the 29th, no material change occurred in the state 
of affairs. The brigadier confirmed and carried out all Colonel 
Troup’s arrangements. Whilst the attempts at “ management " 
on the part of the British were continued, the Sip&his displayed 
the suspicions, the excitement, the sullen determined mien, 
combined with rigid performance of duty, which characterised 
their comrades at other stations. But on the mom- 
Smuuny”** 29th, Colonel Troup received a note from 

Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner, informing him 
that it had come to his knowledge that his, Colonel Troup’s 
regiment, the 68th Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that 
day. Colonel Troup had but just perused that note when the 
native sergeant-major of his regiment ran breathless into his 
presence to toll him that whilst bathing in the river that 
morning, the men of both regiments, the 18th and 68th, had 
sworn to rise at 2 p.m. and murder their European officers. 

Colonel Troup acted at once as the emergency required. He 
warned the officers of the three regiments and of 
Coionemoup artillery ; informed the brigade major, Captain 
?he Brownlow, of the notices he had received, and re- 

commended him to ride off at once to report the 
information to the brigadier, fixing the lines of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry as the place of rendezvous for all. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the day when Captain Mackenzie 
received the order to turn out his regiment. In a 
o?Sb sff ** very few minutes the men were in their saddles, and 
irreguiMB. certainly, as far as appearances went, no men could 
have displayed a more loyal spirit, or a greater readi- 
ness to do their duty, than did the men of the 8th Irregulars. 
The regiment continued mounted for two hours. In the 
interval, whether from the attitude of the cavalry, or from 
some other reason, the men of the infantry changed their plans. 
The rising was postponed. 

The behaviour of the 8th Irregulars had justified Colonel 


IHflz Bdhmat was the last independent Muhammadan ruler in Rohilkhand. 
He was defeated and slain in 1774 in a battle asrainst the British, under 
Colonel Champion, fought near Fathganj. Khin Bahadur Kh&n received 
one pension as the descendant and heir of the lost ruler of the Bohfiiiia^ 
another as a retired oiril officer of the British Government. 
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Troup’s confidence. On tliis apparently crucial day not a 
symptom of disaffection had been manifested by a single 
trooper. Yet— curious fact— on the evening of that 
day, Colonel Troup received from a sure authority 
information that the men of that regiment were not j)rivate wam- 
absolutely to be relied upon ; that they had sworn itS S? nS® 
not to act against the infantry and artillery, though ^ be relied 
they would not harm or raise a hand against any 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 30th, were 
passed in excitement on the one side, in watchfulness on the 
other. Colonel Troup did not doubt now but 
that the outbreak was a question, not of days, but 
of hours. Few of the other officers shared his Sm*^^** 
opinions. The brigadier, the brigade-major, the 

officer commanding the 18th, the officer commanding the 
battery, alj believed that the storm would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions regarding 
the other regiments, had still faith in his own men. It would 
have been strange had it been otherwise, for up to the 31.st of 
May the fidelity and devotion of the 8th Irregulars and their 
officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the 31st the crisis came. It was heralded 
by the usual attempt at incendiarism. Captain 
Brownlow’s house having been fired in the small Maysi. 
hours of the morning. The only other warning 
given was that conveyed by the behaviour of the 
men on the treasury guard, who had snatched from a 
native official a letter he was carrying to the fort, torn it up 
in his face, and abused him. This was the first 
serious impropriety committed by the native soldiers f 
at Bareh. These two occurrences put many on thesip&his. 
their guard. Still all continued quiet in the lines, 
when, just at 11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and the yells of the Si]>4his, 
warned every one in the station that the crisis was upon them. 

The rising in fact had been thoroughly organised by the 
Sipdhis. Parties had been told off to murder each 
officer. The hour fixed was 11 o’clock on that 
Sunday, the 31st. No sooner had the regimental andreJoivei 
gongs struck eleven strokes than some Sipdhis of 
the fi$th rushed to the guns and poured a volley of grape 
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into the houses nearest to their lines. Small parties carrying 
They mutiny them their muskets went off to each separate 

bungalow ; the remainder rushed out in a mass to 
bum, to kill, to destroy. 

The warning of which I have spoken had induced many 
officers to have their horses saddled, and to hold themselves 
ready for immediate action. The rendezvous was 
make fof the liiiQs of the 8th Irregulars. To reach those 

rendLvous. Hnes some had to gallop across the infantry parade- 
ground exposed to volleys of grape and musketr}’-. 
Others, ignorant of the previous occurrences of the morning, 
and, therefore, not warned, were forced to take refuge in the 
city. The brigadier, mounting his horse on the first dischai ge 
of the battery guns, rode off at once, but was shot 
* chest as he was making for the rendezvous. 

* Other officers shared the same fate, some at the 
time, some later. 

But, whilst all are hastening to the rendezvous, the reader 
must outstrip them, and see what Captain Mackenzie and his 
regiment were doing there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindu Eisalddr of his regiment 
had reported to Mackenzie that some of the Hindus 
ActiOT of his troop, while bathing, had heard the Sipahis of 

ken*ie. the 18th and 68th say that they intended to rise that 

day at 11 o’clock, murder every European — man, 
woman, and child — in the place, seize the treasury, and open 
the gaol. Similar reports had been so prevalent during the 
preceding fortnight that Mackenzie was justified in not giving 
implicit credence to this. But, as a measure of precaution, he 
sent orders to his native adjutant to warn the native officers 
commanding troops to have their men ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. Ho also imparted the information by letter 
to Colonel Troup. Then Mackenzie, Becher, and the surgeon. 
He and Ms their horses saddled ; they breakfasted ; 

SBcwspre- then donned their uniforms so as to be ready for 
i^efor immediate action. These operations had scarcely 
. been completed, wlien the brigade-major. Captain 
Brownlow, rushed in with the information that the row had 
b<^n. Almost simultaneously the fire of the battery nns 
and the discharge of musketry came to confirm his STOry. 
Colonel Troup followed almost immediately. Mackenzie aaid 
Becher at once mounted their horses and rode down to ^ 00 $ 
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lines to turn out tlie men. The 1st, 2nd, and drd troops of 
the 8th, forming the right wing, were soon drawn up 
in front of their lines facing the station. But it seem- 
ing to Mackenzie that the troops of the left wing 
showed unusual delay, he proceeded amongst them to hasten 
their movements. Meanwhile, the confusion was every moment 
increasing. From all parts of Bar61i, officers, ^ 
civilians, and others, were running and riding into hosten^he 
the lines for protection. The ai*tillery and infantry 
were keeping up a constant and rapid fire on the 
fugitives, whilst all around bungalows were beginning to smoke 
and blaze. Keeping his head cool all this time, Mackenzie, 
gallantly aided by Becher, had turned out the troops of the 
left wing, and was getting them into order, when 
happening to look round, he saw the troops of the 
right wing go “ Threes right,” and move off at a 
trot to the right and rear of the lines. Digging his spurs into 
his horse, Mackenzie quickly headed the wing, halted 
it, and asked by whose order they had moved. The 
Eisdldar commanding the Ist squadron replied that 
Colonel Troup had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 
on to Colonel Troup, who had moved ahead in company with 
some officers and civilians, and asked what he proposed to 
do. Troup, who by the death of the brigadier had become the 
senior officer in the station, replied that he proposed 
to retire on Naini Tdl. Mackenzie, still feeling sure obtains 
of his men, earnestly requested permission to be TVoup’sper- 
allowed to take his regiment back and try and re- 2tw?k*the 
cover the guns. Troup replied that it was useless ; muUneerl 
but, yielding at last to Mackenzie’s urgent pleadings, 
he consented in these words : “ It is no use, but do as you 
like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced by the informa- 
tion he had received on the night of the 30th of May 
and confirmed in his view by the delay of the left 
wing to turn out, had come to mistrust the 8th operating*^^ ”” 
Irregulars. Mackenzie, on the other hand, whilst 
thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied that the Mack^zie. 
order given to them by Colonel Troup to follow the 
Europeans to Nairn Tdl was the one order which would Hry 
their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying it out would im 
^P|e upon them the necessity to leave all their property, and, 
^ rm*. m. p 
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in some instanoes, those for whom they cared more than for 
their property, at the mercy of the rebels. There can be no 
doubt now that the information on which Colonel Troup acted 
was partly true. There were traitors amongst the 8th Irregu- 
lars. Prominent amongst these was the senior native officer, 
Muhammad Shall. This man had been gained over 
^hammad Khan Bahddur Khdn, and had in his turn done 
his best to gain the men. Yet it is to be regretted, 
I think, that Mackenzie’s arrangements were interfered 
with before the temper of the men had been actually tested. 
The movement to the right, and the remonstrance with 
Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments at a most critical 
period. 

The value, in fact, of a few moments was never more clearly 
demonstrated than on this occasion. Whilst Mac- 
SSrayed by kenzie had been talking to Colonel Troup, the left 
M^ammad -vying had been drawing up in line. The moment 
they were quite ready, the traitor, Muhammad Shafl, 
watching his opportunity, gave the order to the men of the 
wing to follow him, and at once rode towards the cantonment. 

Mackenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ feet 
realise uioineut after ho had received Colonel Troup’s 
his perfidy, permission to do as he liked. Ho did not at once 
realise the cause of their action, for almost simul- 
taneously with it arose the cry that they had gone to charge 
the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed the men of 
the right wing, and told them he was going to take 
them to recover the guns. The men received the 
intelligence with apparent delight, and followed Mackenzie 
— accompanied by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some 
officers* — at a steady trot to the parade-ground. On arriving 
there they found the left wing drawn up, apparently frater- 
nising with the rebels. It was necessary to bring them back, 
if possible, to their allegiance ; so Mackenzie, leaving his right 
wing under charge of Becher, rode up to them and addressed 
them. Whilst, however, in the act of speaking, and after the 
men had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from 
the magazine of the 18 th Native Infantry — the point where 


*?rheir names were Captain Kirby and Lieutenant Fraser of the Artillevy; 
Captain Paterson and Lieutenant Warde, 68th Native Infantry; Lieutenahl 
Hunter, 18th Native Infantry. 
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the mutinous Sip6his were massed and where a gun had been 
placed— a cry summoning all the sawars to rally round 
the Muhammadan flag and to uphold their religion ; a^ieaTof the 
“ otherwise,” shouted the speaker, “ the Muhamma- miitineers to 
dans will be forced to eat pork, and the Hindus 
beef.” At the same time a green flag was hoisted. 

The cry, and the sight of the flag, arrested the favourable 
disposition of the men of the left wing, and Mackenzie, finding 
his efforts with them hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, 
however, a new disappointment awaited him. The men of 
this wing had felt the influence acting on the left, 
and had begun to steal off. By the time Mackenzie 
returned, men to the number of abotit one troop rebels, 
alone remained. Amongst these were most of the 
native officers. With so small a body it was hopeless to 
charge, and it was almost certain that an order to that effect 
would ngt have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in the 
direction taken by Colonel Troup and the others. As he 
passed his regimental lines more men dropped away, 
and before he had gone half a mile the number of twSSy-three. 
the faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of whom 
twelve were native officers ! * They overtook Colonel Troup 


* It is due to these twenty-three men to place on record that though every 
possible ti inpiation was held out to them to desert the Europeans, not one of 
them yielded In it. Amid many trials they remained faithful, and managed 
to do excellent service. The liisdldar, Muhammad Nazim Khan, not only 
left all his property, but three children behind, to obey the call of duty. 
Mackenzie’s orderly, a Muhammadan, rode, throughout the retreat of sixty -six 
miles, Mackenzie’s second charger, a magnificent Arab, on which it would 
have been easy for him to ride off. But he was faithful, and when the horse 
Mackenzie was riding dropped dead the orderly at once dismounted and 
proceeded on foot. These men had their reward when the regiment was 
re-organise 1, and they redeemed, on the Gth of April, 1858, the good name of 
tlieir regiment, being coii^mended for the “marked gallantry” they displayed 
at Harha in Oiulh under the command of Captain Mackenzie. 

In the text I have recorded a plain and uiiailornod statement of the conduct 
of Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher on this trying occasion. It is 
but just to both those officers that the opinion of the officer commanding the 
brigade to which they belonged should be added. In his report on the (ivents 
recorded in the text. Colonel Troup thus wrote: “In justice to (’aptaiu 
Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher I consider it my duty, however much^liey 
Uka others may have been deceived by their men, to state that in ray opinion 
lAO two officers could have behaved better towards, or shown a better or more 
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and his party twenty-three miles from Bareli. Troup was 
warm in his acknowledgments. In truth he never expected to 
see them. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the 
latter rode up, “I feared you had gone to certain 
^eana reach retiring party now united, proceeded 

SSuStST without a halt to Naini Tal, accomplishing the 
distance, sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the departure of the fugitives for Naini T^l the rebel 
rule was inaugurated at Bareli. Every European house but 
e rebel been burnt down. Khan Bahadur Khan 

Se wSfcu- was proclaimed Viceroy of Kohilkhand. His 
vice-royalty was baptised with blood. The two 
judges, Messrs. Kobertson and Kaikes ; the deputy- 
collector, Mr. Wyatt ; Dr. Hay, Dr. Orr, Mr. Buck, and 
three other civilians ; all the merchants, traders, and clerks, 
and all the women and children who had not quitted the 
station, were murdered. Most of these were judicially 
slaughtered — slaughtered, that is to say, by the expAjss order 
of the new viceroy, and many of them after having 
Sau^hterof brought into his presence. Exposed to this 

thTIngUsh. terrible ordeal, cast by ruffians at the feet of this 
greater ruffian, the English race still asserted itself. 
The gallant prisoners told the new viceroy to liis face that, 
though he might water his new throne with their blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground ; that, though he might 
find it easy to slaughter unarmed men, women, and children, 
British power would yet assert itself to crush him. 

The better to assure the mastery and to rid himself of all 
rival claimants, Khan Bahadur Khan took the 
earliest opportunity to persuade Bakht Khan, the 
Subahdar of artillery before alluded to, and who 
had assumed the title of Brigadier, to lead the Sipahis to 
Dehlf, furnishing him with a letter to the king. He even 
made a show of accompanying him. But it was only a show. 
He returned from the first stage to Bareli, fortified his house, 
and, adding sacrilege to murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr. 
Thomason, whilom Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, to build with the materials, after the manner of 


from the very first to the last they were unremitting in the performano^ 
of the many harassing duties requii^d of them.” Colonel Troup frirffier 
recommended them to the favourable notice of the Oommander-in-Ohiet 
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the princes of the House of Taimtir, a mausoleum for him- 
self. He at the same time enlisted all the Muham- 
madans who would carry arms, and with their aid canseTthe 
began to oppress and plunder the rich Hindus. Briti»hruie 
The latter began very soon to regret the over- ^^<5^ 
throw of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I have recorded 
was being enacted at Bar61i, events not less startling 
were taking place at Shahjah^npiir, but forty-seven Shdbjaiuin- 
miles distant. There was but one native regiment 
at Shahjahanpur, the 28th Regiment of Native Infantry. The 
news of the Mirath outbreak, arriving about the 15th of May, 
had not caused less excitement at this station than elsewhere. 
But whilst the residents, and especially the officers, continued 
to trust the Sipahis, they looked for an outbreak on the part of 
the notoriously turbulent population. Little, however, occurred 
at the time to cause apprehension. But as day after 
day passed, and rebellion seemed to be gathering 
head, unchecked by all about them, the Sipahis began distrusted; 
to display a behaviour not entirely consistent with 
duty. Still, however, their officers believed that the bulk of 
them were loyal. 

This belief was roughly and suddenly dispelled. The 31st 
of May was a Sunday. Many of the residents and 
officers had gone to church. They wore still at ^'utinyf 
their prayers when the Sipahis of the 28th rushed 
upon them. 

On hearing the tumult the chaplain went to the door of the 
church to meet the mutineers. He was at once 
attacked, but escaped for the moment with the loss the En^ish 
of his hand, severed by a swoid stroke. He was 
subsequently killed by some villagers. Mr. Ricketts, 
the magistrate, whose vigilance had attracted towards him the 
peculiar hatred of the mutineers, likewise received a sword out. 
He then attempted to escape to his house, but was cut down 
about thirty-five yards from the vestry door. Mr. Labadoor, a 
clerk, was killed in the church. His wife, his sister-in-law, 
and the bandmaster of the regiment, escaped for the moment, 
but eventually met a worse fate. Another clerk, a Mr. Smitlh, 
stole away, but was tracked out and killed. 

'The scUffie at the door of the church and the attack upon 
those who first presented themselves to the mutineers had given 
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time njeanwliile to tlie other officers and ladies present there 
to improvise a defence. Captain Lysaght, Mr. 
borri^o Jenkins, and others succeeded in barring the chancel 
themselves, doors against their assailants. These, happily, had 
brought with them no muskets, only swords and 
clubs, and so mistrustful were they, that on observing the 
approach of one solitary officer, Captain Sneyd, armed with a 
gun, they made at once for their lines to get their muskets. 

The gentlemen had, before this, placed the ladies in security 
in the church turret. Hardly had they done this when the 
Sipiihis went off in the manner described, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards their domestic servants, faithful in this 
extremity, arrived at the church, bringing with them their 
masters* guns and rifles. The English then ventured to open 
the doors. They found not only the horses and carriages, 
which had brought them to church, still at the door, but 
clustering round about a hundred Sip^his, principally Sikhs, 
who had hastened up to rally round and to defend their officers, 
Eor the moment they were safe. 

Meanwhile the cantonments had been a scene of tumult and 
bloodshed. When one party of the mutineers had 
tbewnton^ rushed to the church another had flred the bunga- 
lows and sought out the Europeans. The assistant 
magistrate was killed in the verandah of his court, 
whither he had fled for refuge. Captain James, in temporary 
command of the 28th, was shot on the parade-ground whilst 
trying to reason with his men. In reply to his arguments they 
asserted that they were not after all such great traitors, inas- 
much as they had served the Government faithfully for twenty 
years. As he turned away in disgust they shot him. The 
mutineers allowed Dr. Bowling, the surgeon of the regiment, 
to visit the hospital unmolested, but, on his return, after he had 
taken up and placed inside his carriage his wife, his child, and 
his English maid, they shot him dead and wounded his wife. 
She managed, however, to reach the other fugitives at the church. 

There, now, were assembled all the Europeans remaining 
alive. What were they to do ? It was a terrible extremity. 

But desperate situations require desperate remedies, 
and the only sensible course seemed to bo to make 
with the Ktyah for the residence of the Eajah of Pow^in — ^across 
0 owH n. Dudh frontier, though but a few miles’ distant. 

Thither accordingly they proceeded, and there they arrived 
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the same day. But their reception was unfavourable. The"^ 
Edjah declared his inability to protect them and refused 
them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the assistant magistrate, who was^ 
one of the party, wrote at once to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Muhamdi, in Oudh, to inform him of the 
events at Shdhjahanpur, and to beg him to send aU the 
available carriage to enable the fugitives to reach his station. 
Mr. Thomason received the letter that night, and complied, as 
far as he could, with the request. At Muhamdi the fugitives 
arrived, in a terrible plight,* two days later. But they were 
not saved. Their subsequent adventures form one of the 
saddest episodes in the Indian Mutiny. 

Midway between Bardli and Shdhjahdnpdr, though not in a 
direct line, and some thirty miles from the former, lies the 
civil station of Budaun. The magistrate and col- 
lector of this district, which took its name from the ^ 
station, wm Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served 
as U^ider Secretary in the Foreign Department 
during the rule of Lord Ellenborough. A man of Edwards**™ 
observation and ability, he had marked how, during 
the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the action of our revenue 
system had gradually ruined the landowners of the country and 
broken up the village communities. Under the action of that 
revenue system landed rights and interests, sold for petty debts, 
had been bought by strangers who had no sympathy with the 
people. The dispossessed landowners, irritated and discon- 
tented, smarting under the loss of their estates, 
looked upon the British Government as the author o®' 

of their calamities ; whilst the peasantry, connected 
with these landowners for centuries, bestowed upon 
them all their sympathy, reserving their hatred for the 
strangers — their patrons, the British. 

The social state in Kohilkhand having been gradually grow- 
ing to this point, it can easily be conceived that, when the 
mutiny broke out in the North-West, Budaun was ripe for 
revolt. 

Mr. Edwards was well aware of the dangers which awaited 


^ “Sad was the appearance of the poor Shfihjah^npiir fugitives on their 
arrived at Muhamdi; weary and with naked feet did they with much 
difiSiotflty and toil reach thus far.”— Narrative of the Shdt^ahinpUr Mutiny 
and Miatsaere* 
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"him in his isolated position. He was alone at Buddun. As 
soon as the revolt at Mirath had disclosed to him . 
* nature of the impending catastrophe he had 

Edwards. ' Bcnt his wife and child to Naini Tal. He remained 
alone — well aware that the population all around 
him was discontented, that the company of &p4hiB who guarded 
his treasury was not to he trusted, that the police would join 
in the scramble which a signal from Bar41i would inaugurate. 

To oppose an insurrection on the part of these men 
Mr. Edwards had no resource beyond his brave and 
resolute heart. 

On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred Phillipps, the magistrate of 
Itah, a station in the Agra district, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, rode into Buddun. He was on his way to 
Mn^^mipps Bareli to demand help from thence, his own district 
BuSm!* being in a state of insurrection. Mr. Edwards told 
him that help was not to be looked for from, Bareli, as 
he had himself asked for it in vain. But two days later 
information reached Edwards that the important 
town of Bilsi was about to be attacked by the rebels. 
Bar^u.*^™ To allow this place to fall without an effort was not 
to be thought of. Edwards decided then to make 
another appeal to Bareli. The answer was favourable. He 
was promised a company of Sipdhis under a European officer. 
June 1 Joyfully he was expecting these, when, on the Ist 
of June, he received information that the entire 
Bareli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt reigned at that 
station. 

Mr. Edwards received this information early in the morning. 
^ rtvea imparted it to Mr. Phillipps, who, realising at 
S^Semuuny once the failure of his mission, started at once to 
at^thatBtar retum to his district before the roads should be 
barred by the rebels. Very soon after Mr. Phillipps’s 
departure Mr. Edwards was joined by two indigo planters, the 
Messrs. Donald, and by a subordinate of the salt department, 
Mr. Gibson. These expressed their resolution to accompany 
Mr. Edwards whithersoever he might go. But at the moment 
Mr. Edwards had no mind to go anywhere. The 
Sip&his at Buddun had not yet broken into revolt, 
revolt** ^ thoir commandant, on receiving the intelligence 

from Bardli, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards 
that he and his men would defend the treasury oonhded to 
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them to the last man. That very evening, however, they rose, 
and being joined by a party from Bareli and by the released 
gaol-birds of the place, began to plunder and destroy. 

There was now nothing for the four Englishmen but flight. 
Their numbers, far from being a protection, were 
an embarrassment, for, with the districts all around 
them surging, concealment, difficult for one or two, others ?ee. 
would be almost impossible for four. But there Was 
no help for it. The four Englishmen, accompanied by an 
Afghdn servant of Mr. Edwards and by an orderly — a Sikh, 
Wazir Singh — ^both true men, rode at once for their lives. 
During the first few dajrs, they galloped from village to village, 
quitting it, or remaining, as they found the native hostile or 
the reverse ; often forced to flee when most in need of food and 
rest. They crossed the Ganges two or three times, 
tracing out a zig-zag path in the hope of avoiding 
danger. .Ultimately, with the loss of one of their 
number, they reached Fathgarh. But Fathgarh, on the eve of 
revolt, was no abiding place for fugitive Europeans. Mr. 
Edwards himself wished to make for Kanhpiir, or even for 
Agra. Both these routes having been pronounced 
impracticable, he and his companions determined, 
in pursuance of the advice of his friend, Mr. Probyn, 
the Collector of Fathgarh, to join Mrs. Probyn and her children, 
then at Dharmpiir, the fortified residence of a friendly native, 
Hardeo Bakhsh. Mr. Edwards reached that place on the 10th 
of June and found collected there many Europeans. Most of 
these, however, returned to Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, 

Mr. and Mrs. IProbyn and their children, remained tateBrSti^ 
at Dharmpiir, and ultimately — ^after the party had 
undergone terrible troubles and privations, the 
weaker and more delicate of its members having been forced to 
lie for weeks concealed “ in a wretched hovel, occu- 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, the 
smell stifling, and the mud and dirt over our theProb^e. 
ankles,” — ^they reached Kdnhpur. They arrived at 
that goal of safety on the 1st of September, just three 
calendar months after Mr. Edwards had left Buddun. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule had been 
inaugurated. The authority of Khdn Bahadur at^sSIun. 
KMn was acknowledged, and the Sip4his, after 
having rifled the treasury, were persuaded to maroh to Dehli. 
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Thanks to the prevision of Mr. Edwards, the rifling of the 
treasury was unusually unproductive, that gentleman having, 
refused, with a view to possible eventualities, to receive the 
instalments of revenue due from the land-holders. 

Mur4d4bdd lies forty-eight miles north-west of Bar41f. In 
M i(d 4 b 4 d garrisoned by one native regiment, the 

* 29th Native Infant^, and by half a battery of 
native artillery. It was likewise the seat of a civil district, 
with judge, magistrate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surgeon. 

The news of the mutiny at Mfrath reached Mur4ddb4.d on the 
16th of May. No immediate result was apparent; 
Rc^i^aMve evening of the 18th intelligence reached 

inita vicinity, the authorities in the station that a small party of 
the 20th Eegiment of Native Infantry — one of the 
regiments which had mutinied at Mirath — was encamped, fully 
equipped and with a large quantity of treasure, in the jungle, 
on the left bank of the Gorgan rivulet, about five miles from 
the station. 

The opportunity was considered a good one for testing the 
loyalty, always loudly professed, of the men of the 
29th Native Infantry. Accordingly, a company of 
N»tive Infen- that regiment, commanded by Captain Faddy, was 
^ ^ ’ ordered for duty that night. The night was pitch 

dark, but as a surprise was intended that circumstance was in 
favour of the British. At 11 o’clock. Captain Faddy set out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by his subaltern 
and some civilians. On approaching the Gorgan rivulet Faddy 
halted his infantry, and ordered the cavalry to take up a 
position to cut off the enemy’s retreat. As soon as this move- 
ment had been satisfactorily accomplished he 
sJSlSoriiy. on to the enemy’s encampment wdth his 

infantry, overpowered their sentries, and roughly 
awoke them from their slumbers. The darkness was so great 
that friend could only be distinguished from foe by the flash of 
the fire-arms. Owing to this the bulk of the insurgents 
managed to steal off, with the loss, however, of aU their arins 
and horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight prisoners, and 
one jnan killed. 

So far the men of the 29th seemed to iave stood the test well. 
It has indeed been asserted that they did not exert themselves 
as mudi as they might have done, and that, had their hearts 
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been in the struggle, they might have prevented the escape of so 
large a number of the insurgents. Such was not, how- 
ever, the opinion of their officers at the time. At the Subts are 
best it can only be conjecture, for the pitchy darkness 
of the night was quite sufficient to account for the es- 
cape of the dark-skinned mutineers, roused suddenly from slumber. 

It would appear, however, that the mutineers themselves did 
not consider that the hearts of the men of the 29th 
Native Infantry were very much incensed against 
them. For the very morning following the surprise 
just narrated a few of them, escaped &om that surprise, came 
into the station and boldly entered the lines of the 29th I But, 
again, the 29 th displayed a loyal resolution. The native 
sergeant who was leading the rebel Sipahis was shot down and 
the remainder were taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe 
to lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard, they were sent to the 
gaol. It, happened, however, unfortunately, that the native 
sergeant who had been shot had a near relation in the 29th, and 
that this near relation was a man of some influence in the regi- 
ment. No sooner had this man discovered who it was 
who had been slain than he collected about a hundred 
men, the worst characters in the regiment, led them 
to the gaol, stormed rt, and released not only the 
men of the 20th, but the six hundred prisoners lodged there I 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. On hearing of 
the raid against the gaol the officers turned out 
their men, and these displayed the greatest alacrity ^ 
in responding to the call made upon their loyalty. 

A number of them followed the Adjutant, Captain 
Gardiner, in pursuit of the rioters and the escaped convicts, 
and actually succeeded in bringing back a hundred and fifty of 
them. The civil authorities co-operated with the military in 
this well-timed expedition, and are entitled to share in the 
credit due to its success. Subsequently, more of the insurgents 
were caught. Some even returned of their own accord. But 
the real crisis, far from having been surmounted, was still 
looming in the future. On the 21st of May the authorities dis- 
covered that a number of Muhammadan fanatics from Kdmpiir* 
had collected on the left bank of the Bdmgangd, opposite ^he 

♦ Eampiir, the dapital of a mediatized Afghan c hief, Mahomed Ydsiif Ali 
Khdn, lies eighteen miles to the east of Mui^d4bdd. 
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town of Murad abdd, had hoisted the green flag, and were in 
communication with the evil-disposed men of the 
town. In the town itself the threatening effect of 
this demonstration was manifest at a glance. The 
shops were all shut, the streets were deserted, the doors of the 
houses were barred. 

It was patent to all that unless this demonstration were 
encountered with a film and resolute hand the 
wuSb British cause was lost. The judge, Mr. Cracroft 

meaaurS Wilsoii, Called upon the military authorities to aid 

him. The aid was given. Setting out then with 
some saw4rs and with two officers and a company of the 29th, 
he attacked and dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter 
levelled at Mr. Wilson’s head a blunderbuss loaded 
with slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it in time. The 
through It. fanatic then drew a pistol from his belt ; but before 
he could discharge it a Sipahi of the 29th<- knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil-disposed party 
within the town was killed by the police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident came to try alike 
the English and the Bipahis. On that day intelli- 
Atwrt crisis g®^ce arrived that two companies of sappers and 
miners, laden with plunder and fully equipped, 
were approaching the station. Instantly two companies of the 
29th Native Infantry and sixty sawdrs were warned for duty. 
Captain Whish, who commanded the party, took with him two 
guns and marched out on the road by which the enemy were to 
advance. But intelligence of his march had preceded him. 
The rebels, not caring to encounter him, crossed the river and 
made for the Tardi. The joint magistrate, however, tracked 
them with four sawdrs, and kept them in sight 
is success- till the detachment came up, when, without the 
fuigencoun- struggle, the rebels laid down 

their arms. Previous experience having demon- 
strated the impolicy of bringing any prisoners into Murd- 
ddbdd, these men were deprived of their arms, their ammuni- 
tion, their money, and their uniform, and were turned loose. 

The good conduct of the men of the 29 th Native 
Causes which Infantry in these expeditions had nursed the hope 
onSes?pSSB might remain staunch and loyal to the end. 

But it is easy now to perceive how, in the times 
that were approaching, it was all but impossible that this 
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shotild be so. Tbe districts around them were surging. Every 
day they were seeing and talking with men who appealed tc 
the sentiment lying nearest to their heart — ^to their religion 
and their caste; who told them that it was the deliberate 
intention of the British Government to violate the latter; who 
pointed to the snfferings and privations their brethren were 
enduring in the sacred cause ; and who appealed at the same 
time to the baser passions of cupidity and ambition. Murd- 
dabad was but forty-eight miles from the larger station of 
Baroli, and we have seen what was passing at Bareli during the 
last two weeks of May I 

Until the 2nd of June, however, the Sipahis of the 29th 
Native Infantry performed their duty loyally and 
well. But early on the morning of that day it 
became known throughout Murddabad that rebellion at Ba^rSi 
had proved triumphant at Bareli. The judge and 
the magistrate had received that intelligence at 2 o’clock in the 
morning lay the hands of a special messenger from the Nawdb 
of Bampur. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the Sipahis of the 29th 
Native Infantry and upon the townspeople was 
prompt and significant. No one doubted but that a 
crisis was at hand. The men were sullen, sarcastic, sipdhw. 
and even rude in their manner ; the townspeople 
defiant and disrespectful. Mr. Wilson’s energetic proposal to 
them to follow their officers to Mirath with their colours flying, 
taking guns and treasure with them, was met with derision. 
They had decided for themselves the part to be taken. 

The following morning they threw off all disguise. They 
began by refusing to all but the Europeans admis- 
sion to the building in which the public moneys 
were deposited, on the ground that the fanatics disguise, 
from liampur might return to attack it. 

The civilians, prevented thus from exercising absolute control 
over the treasure, thought it would prevent a general disturb- 
ance if it were so disposed that the Sipahis could take posses- 
sion of it without opposition. They accordingly had it placed, 
the Sipahis quietly acquiescing, upon tumbrils, 
and formally made it over to the treasury guard. paSssion^ 
The magistrate, Mr. Saunders, seized the oppor- 
jnmity to .destroy as many of the Government stamps 
in store as he could lay hands upon. The amount of the money 
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thus made over to the SipAhis was hut £7,500. They were 
greatly disappointed at the smallness of the amount. In the 
first burst of their fury they seized the native treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and threatened to blow him away 
unless he would disclose the place where the remainder had 
been concealed. Captain Faddy and Mr. Saunders rescued the 
man from his impending fate. But when the latter and Mr. 
Wilson were about to ride off a few of the disaffected men 
levelled their pieces at them and ran round to prevent their 
escape. Some of the native officers, however, reminding the 
men of the oath they had taken to spare the lives of the 
Europeans, induced them to lower their muskets and to desist. 
Simultaneously with the seizure of the rupees the Sipahis 
the other appropriated the opium, and all the 

pr«^pcTty°of plate-chests and other property consigned for security 
to the Government treasury. The police had ceased 
to act. The rabble were beginning to move. There 
was but one course to pursue, and that was to save for future 
service lives which, at Muradabad, would have been uselessly 
sacrificed. 

The English started, then: the civilians and their wives 
accompanied by a native officer and some men of 
The English Irregular Cavalry, who happened to be there on 
MurJw&b&d. Icavo, for Mirath ; the officers and their families 
for Naini Tal. Both stations were reached with- 
out loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally Eurasian 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. An invalided 
Fate^those officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant Warwick, and 
mained. his wife, a native Christian, were killed. Mr. 

Powell, a clerk, was wounded. But he, and some 
thirty-one others, purchased immunity from further ill-treat- 
ment by embracing the Muhammadan faith. Their subsequent 
fate is uncertain ; but it is believed that but few lived to hear 
of the fall of Dehlf. 

With the mutiny of the troops at Murdddbad all Bohilkhand 
Rohiikhand nominally under the sway of Khan Bahddur 

under Sn Khdu, the descendant of its last independent ruler, 
and a pensioned civil officer under the British. I say, 
nominally, for his authority was never thoroughly 
established. His sway, in fact, was the sway of disorder. It 
can best be described by using a proverb familiar to the 
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natives : “ The buffalo is the property of the man who holds 
the bludgeon.” A social condition was inaugurated not dis- 
similar to that which prevailed throughout Marathd India in 
the interval between the departure of Marquess Wellesley 
and the close of the Pindari War. Unarmed Sipahis, if in 
small parties, were certain to be set upon by villagers armed 
with clubs, and plundered — often murdered. Pious Brahmans, 
tolling their beads, were suddenly assaulted and murdered by 
Muhammadan stragglers, for the sake of the brass vessels in 
which they cooked their food. The landowners, dispossessed 
under the action of the British revenue system, 
resumed their lands, but in many cases, they, and 
the farmers generally, especially the Muhammadans, 
exercised the authority they thus ac(]uired, or of which they 
were possessed, with so much severity that no peace- insecure 
fully disposed man would dare to venture beyond 
the limits of his village even in the daytime. If he travelled 
at night,'* the greatest secrecy and precaution had to bo 
observed. 

Such was the social life in Rohilkhand under native sway in 
1857. Nor was the political condition of the pro- 
vince more flourishing. By the Thakurs, or barons, political 
the authority of Khan Bahadur Khan was for a long 
time disputed. These men were just as greedy of plunder as had 
been the Sipahis, and they rejoiced for the moment at the sudden 
acquisition of power to attack villages and towns. But from 
some cause or other they and their followers were very badly 
armed — their weapons consisting mainly of bludgeons and 
matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty from long disuse. 
Their power, then, was not equal to their will. BudAun, thrice 
threatened, successfully resisted them. Having no guns, they 
were unable to combat the trained troops of the native viceroy. 
Whenever these trained levies marched against them and beat 
them, they, their relatives, and their followers, experienced no 
mercy. Mutilation and murder followed defeat, and confiscation 
followed mutilation and murder. Sometimes stories 
of these atrocities induced several Thakurs to 
combine, but never successfully. Badly armed and 
untrained, the peasantry whom they led, even when they 
obtained a transient success, dispersed for plunder. In the end. 
hoy were always beaten. 

lx is scarcely surprising if, under these circumstances, the 
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hearts of the* rural population began after a time to yearn for 
their old mlers. It was in vain that, in a boastful 
tong^the proclamation, Khan Bahadur Khdn denounced the 
retura^ofthe English as liars, as destroyers of the creeds of others, 

^ ‘ as confiscators of property. In the recesses of 

their own houses the peasantry replied that at least the English 
were truth- tellers ; at least, they did not war on women and 
children ; at least, they were a moral race, above treachery and 
deceit. The longer the rule of the Muhammadan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His mis-government begat 
contrast. Contrast begat a longing desire for the old master, 
until at last the victory of the English came to be the hope of 
every peasant’s hut, the earnest desire of every true working 
man in the province. 

The course of events now takes us down to Fathgarh, a 
station in the Agra division, on the right bank of 
Fathgarh. river Ganges, twenty-five miles south of 

Shahjah4npur. 

Fathgarh was the seat of a gun-carriage manufactory— the 
works connected with which were carried on in a dilapidated 
fort — and the headquarters of the 10th Kegiment of Native 
Infantry and a native battery. Three or four miles to the 
west of it lies the native city of Farrukhabdd, the seat of a 
pensioned Pathan Nawdb. The inhabitants of the district 
numbered close upon a million. About one-tenth of these were 
Muhammadans, but Muhammadans of a peculiarly turbulent 
character, given to murder and rapine beyond their co- 
religionists in other provinces. They had been 
SSrSrof wilder English rule since the year 1802, but in 
the Muhain- thoir inmost hearts they had long rebelled against 
the system of order and care for life and property 
then imposed upon the district in which they lived. 

The events at Mirath on the 10th of May had awakened in 
the minds of the men of the 10th Native Infantry sentiments 
analogous to these which had been produced elsewhere. Like 
their comrades in those other stations, they resolved to temporise 
and to bide their time. In this way the month of May was 
tided over. But on the 3rd of June intelligence was received 
qf the mutinies at Bareli and at Shahjahanpur and of the rising 
<u Kohilkhand. It happened that Colonel Smith, commanding 
the regiment, was a man of energy and decision. He at 
once summoned a council of the leading residents, and 
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announGed to tHem his iniention of despatching that night 
the women and children by boat, down the Ganges, to Kdnhp6r. 
It was known that Kdnhpiir was then holding out ; 
that European soldiers had arrived there ; that more SSS 
were on their way thither. It seemed in every 
respect eligible as a place of refuge. * 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June, then, about 
a hundred and seventy non-combatants, a large jrmei: 
proportion of whom were women and children, Bomeofwhom 
started off in boats. The next day, all sorts of 
contradictory reports reaching the fugitives, it was ’ 

resolved to divide into two parties. A hundred and twenty- 
six continued to prosecute their journey to Kanhpur, 
only to be seized there by the order of Nana Sahib, 
and by his order to be foully murdered ; the otlier nSaram^r. 
party, amongst whom were the wife and family of 
Mr. Probyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a native 
landowner, Hardeo Baksh, at Dharmpur ; the same whom we 
have seen receiving Mr. Probyn and Mr. Edwards. They 
remained, whilst the majority, about forty in number, after 
some hesitation, returned to Eathgarh (13th of June). 

Meanwhile, affairs in Eathgarh had not progressed very 
favourably. On the very day of the despatch of the boats 
Colonel Smith had attempted to move the Government treasure 
into the fort. But the Sipahis had flatly refused to allow this. 
With strange inconsistency, and although they were 
corresponding with the mutinous regiments in the tolySean- 
province of Oudh, the same men cheerfully obeyed 
their Colonel’s order to destroy the bridge of boats, 
the sole link between the district of Earrukhabdd and that 
province. They seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on the 16th of June, they handed to their Colonel j^neis 
a letter written to them by the Subahdar of the 
41st Native Infantry — a regiment which had recently mutinied 
at Sit4pur, in Oudh — in which that Subahdar announced that 
he and his regiment had arrived within a few miles of Eathgarh, 
and that he and they now called upon the 10 th to murder their 
officers, to seize the treasure, and to join them. The native 
officer who communicated to Colonel Smith the contents of this 
letter added, that he and the men had replied that they had 
served the Company too many years to turn traitors ; that they 
were resolved to remain true to their salt and to oppose by 
VOL. lu. <4 
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force tbe 41st if they should march that way. It was after 
this correspondence that the men of the 10th aided 
in breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
Ganges. Yet the very next day, the 18th of 
June, they warned Colonel Smith that they would no longer 
obey the British, and that he and his officers had better retire 
within the fort. 

It would appear from this warning and this action that the 
men of the 10th had no desire to kill their officers ; 

SSaTTivea!^ that they cared only for the coin. The day 
following, the 41st crossed the river in boats and 
joined them. Bloodier counsels then prevailed. 

Colonel Smith and <he European population had not, mean- 
while, been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity given 
them. To the number of upwards of a hundred * 
©Altered the fort. Of that number only thirty- 
three were able-bodied men : the remainder consisted 
of women, children, and infirm non-combatants. Their first 
care was to mount guns on the ramparts. A 6-pounder was 
at once placed in position to command the gateway, 
strenuous exertions a 3-pounder, a 9 -pounder, a 

Mn. ’ 12-pounder, an IS-poimder, and a 24-pounder, were 
likewise mounted. The last three wore howitzers. 
A small brass mortar, and three hundred muskets were also 
unearthed and made ready for use. 

The next care was to search for ammunition. The supply 
of this was, however, extremely defective. The garrison could 
not lay hands on more than a few muster round shot and 
shells ; six boxes of balled, and an equal number of blank cart- 
ridges. These latter were at once broken up, and 

ammuniSon. powder was put by for the use of the guns— a lot 
of nuts, screws, hammer-heads and such-like articles 
being collected to be used as grape. At the same time the 
garrison were told off into three parties, each under an officer, 
and to these distinct watches were assigned. 

All these arrangements had been happily completed before 
the Sipdhis showed any sign of molesting our countrymen. 
The fact was that perfect union did not reign among the 
mutineers. The 10th Regiment, on dismissing its officers, had 

* They had been joined by fugitives and travellers from other parts of 
the country. 
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placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the Naw4b, but bad 
refused to band over to him the treasure. The 
41st, meanwhile, crossing the Ganges in boats, had 
entered the city, and demanded from the men of the 
10th their share of the plunder. The 10th refused to 
part with their spoils, whereupon the 41st, reproaching them with 
having spared the lives of their officers, went tumultuously to the 
Nawdb and implored him to order the 10th to join them in an 
attack on the fort. The Nawdb, it is believed, gave the required 
order; but, before they received it, the lOth had divided the 
treasure amongst themselves. Then the greater number of them 
seized the first opportunity to cross the river into Oudh, and to 
make their way to their homes. Those who remained were set 
upon by the men of the disappointed 41 st. In the contest which 
ensued many on both sides were killed. It ended only by the 
survivors of the 10th agreeing to follow the counsels of the 41st. 

The 41st were now masters of the situation, and the object of 
the 41 st was European blood. The Naw4b threw j|,nei 9 24 
himself heartily into their cause, and supplied them Bloody coun- 
with provisions and all the munitions of war at his seisprevau. 
disposal. But the mutineers still delayed the attack. They 
were awaiting, they said, an auspicious day. This delay was 
Df no small advantage to the besieged, as it enabled them, by 
means of the natives who still adhered to them, to store the 
fort with provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 25th of June. But it was not till 
the evening of the day following that the first alarm 
was given. This was caused by the opening of a mus- jhe muti- 
ketry fire upon some coolies employed by our people noers attack 
to pull down some walls outside, but contiguous to, 
the fort. It led to nothing. Before daybreak the following 
morning, however, the mutineers opened fire from their only two 
guns ; but, finding it inefiectual, they soon caused it to cease. 
A little later, taking position behind trees, bushes, and any 
wall that afforded cover, they opened a heavy musketry fire. 
It was, however, quite ineffective, whereas many of them were 
hit by the English marksmen. 

The only incident which made the following day differ from 
its predecessor was the display by the enemy of 
escalading ladders. But not one of these could be 
planted, against the walls of the fort. The aim of 
our countrymen was too true. 

Q 2 
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For four days similar tactics were pursued, varied only by 
ineffectual attempts to escalade. The enemy suffered 
severely from the guns and muskets of the besieged, 
whereas the loss sustained by the latter was ex- 
tremely slight. On the fifth day the rebels changed their 
tactics. Ceasing direct attack, a body of them went 
tSSrtacScT occupy a village called Hus4npur, the roofs of the 
houses in which commanded a portion of the interior 
of the fort. From these roofs they opened a deadly and effective 
fire, si)eedily productive of casualties amongst the garrison. At 
the same time another body took possession of a small outhouse 
about seventy yards from the fort and commanding the rampart, 
loopholed it, and opened a destructive fire on the gunners, 
rendering the service of the guns impossible. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire, Colonel Tucker being 
amongst the slain. The enemy then began mining operations, 
and at the end of two days sprung the mine. The explosion 
shook the whole fort, but blew away only five or six yards of 
the outer wall, leaving the inner half standing. The rebels 
made two attempts, then, to storm. But the first 
<l^l^eated by the vigilance of one of the garrison, 
Mr. Jones, who noticing their assembling below the 
breach, poured into them, unaided, “ the fire of two double- 
barrels and eight muskets, and again discharging them as they 
were reloaded by a native ; ” the second, by the excellent aim of 
Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, the leader of the storming party 
falling dead by a shot from his rifle. 

The situation of the garrison was nevertheless sensibly 
deteriorating. They had lost some of their best 
Sa?e?which men. Many of their defences were commanded. 

Ammunition was rimning short. The enemy, too, 
were daily devising fresh schemes of attack. The 
day following the repulse just recorded they managed to hoist 
one of their guns in a position to command the building in 
which the women and children were located; the 
New attacks, against the main gateway. The firing 

from these was effective. The building was struck, the gate 
was pierced, and, worse than all, two of the garrison guns were 
dis^-bled. Still, however, damages were repaired with a will, 
and the enemy was again baffled. Under these circumstances, 
they once more had recourse to mining. 

Up to this point the garrison had shown a spirit, an 
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energy, and a resolution not to be surpassed. But their losses 

had been severe. Their effective number, originally 

small, had considerably diminished. Excessive work 

had thus been thrown upon the survivors, and they 

were now fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 

could still have repelled a direct attack, but when they 

witnessed a second attempt to mine their position, 

despair of a successful defence began to steal over roectsS^- 

their minds. It would have been strange had it 

been otherwise. It was evident that after the firing of the 

second* mine, two breaches would be available for the assault, 

and the garrison were not sufficiently strong in numbers to 

defend more than one. The case was desperate. Effective 

defence had become impossible. 

But there remained to the garrison still one chance of escape. 
The rainy season had set in, and under its infiuenoe 
there had been a considerable rise in the waters of 
the Ganges. Three large boats had been kept safely 
moored under the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
night, to descend the rapidly-flowing river to a point where 
they would be far from the reach of the murderous Sipahis 
Such a course, at all events, offered, or seemed to offer, a better 
chance of escape than a continuance of the defence of the fort 
with numbers diminished and ammunition all but exhausted. 
So thought, after due consideration, Colonel Smith and the 
garrison. They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
July the attempt was made. The ladies and children , , 
were divided into three parties and at midnight were 
stowed away in the boats. Meanwhile the pickets 
and sentries still remained at their posts, nor were they called 
in until all the non-combatants had embarked. But, before 
leaving the fort, they spiked the guns and destroyed the small 
amount of ammunition that remained. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all embarked. The order was then 
given to let go. The boats started in good order, but the 
clearness of the night betrayed their movements to the Sip^hia. 
These at once guessed the truth. Kaising the cry 
that the Faringhis were running away, they fired commenge- 
wildly at the boats, and then followed, still discharg- 
ing tlmir pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our countiymen. The banks were 
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unfavourable for running, and the curi'ent was strong. The 
hostile missiles all fell short. 

I have already stated that the boats were three in number. 
They had been apportioned respectively to the commands of 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, and Major Eobertson. But 
Colonel Goldie’s beat was soon found to be too unwieldy, and 
was abandoned, its occupants being removed to 
Colonel Smith’s boat. The delay caused by the 
transhipment enabled the Sipdhis to bring down one 
of their guns to bear on the boats, but the balls still fell short. 
At length the fugitives resumed their journey, and reached 
without accident the village of Singhirampur. Here they 
stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s boat. But the 
villagers turned out, opened fire upon it, and killed 
viiugeraf one of the two boatmen. The villagers still con- 
tinuing to turn out, five of the British officers* 
jumped into the water, waded to land, and charged and drove 
back the enemy, numbering now about three hundred, killing 
Major Ro- their leaders. They then returned to the 

Srteoi?8%oat boat, the rudder of which had been repaired. They 
had scarcely gone a few yards, however, before Major 
llobertson’s boat grounded on a soft sand-bank. 
Notwithstanding every effort, and despite the fact that the 
fugitives jumped into the water to push her off, she remained 
there immovable. Colonel Smith’s boat, meanwhile, had gone 
down with the stream. 

The rebeu The grounded boat had been in the helpless posi- 
two’^boats,” tion above recorded about half an hour when its 
occupants descried two boats coming towards them 
down the stream apparently empty. These boats approached 
and attack within twenty yards of them, when suddenly they 
Major ^ became alive with armed SipAhis. These opened 
^tson's -apon our countrymen a murderous and continued 
fire. Before the fugitives had time to recover 
from their surprise, many of them, including Major Eobert- 
son, had been wounded, and some Sipdhis had already 


• These were Major Munro, Lieutenants Eckford, Sweetenham, and 
Henderson of the 10th Native Infantry, anci Captain Edmund Vibart, 2nd 
Cavairy. The writer gladly takes this opportunity to offer his tribute of 
regret for the untimely end of the last-named officer, who to the form of an 
Antinous united the noblest and most manly sentiments and a llpe and 
brilliant intelleot. 
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boarded the boat. The crisis was terrible, Major Robertson, 
retaining, despite his wound, all his coolness, and all his 
courage, implored the ladies to jump into the water and 
trust to the current rather than to the Sip4his. Many of 
them did so, and some of them, assisted by the men, some by 
their own efforts, succeeded in swimming down the stream. 
Eventually many of these were drowned ,* many were killed. 
Those who were taken by the Sipahis were carried prisoners 
to the Nawab.* 

Meanwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been carried down by 
the stream. Its occupants received authentic intel- 
ligence of the fate of their friends from Mr. Jones, boa^ 

who, after having defended himself as long as 
defence was possible, and received a bullet-wound in the right 
shoulder, had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states in 
his narrative that on board that boat he found “ everything in 
confusion,” some having been killed, some wounded, by the 
villagers of Singhirampiir. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. The boat continued to drop down without pursuit 
or molestation from, or intercourse with, the natives, till on the 
evening of the following day it reached a village 
opposite Kusdmkhor, in the Oudh territories. Here ® 

the villagers offered the fugitives assistance and v?iugef 
protection. These at first feared treachery, but, 
becoming convinced of the friendly intentions of the peasants, 
they put to shore for the night, and were refreshed by a meal 
consisting of unleavened bread and buffalo milk. 

Well would it have been if our countrymen 
had remained with these kind-hearted villagers, their way!^^ 
One of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become 
most painful, decided on doing so. The others all excepted, 
set out that night. They set out to meet their 
death. The precise form in which that death was meted 


* Amongst those who snoceeded in swimming to the other boat were Mr. 
Jones, whose narrative I have mainly followed; Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, 
whose gallantry had endeared him to every one, and who, on this occasion 
supported his wife and child till they died in his arms. Mr David Chur. -her, 
supporting Major Bobertson, by means of an oar, succeeded in reaching the 
vifiage of Kalhiir. Here the villagers sheltered them. Mr. Ohurener 
re mam ed here tending Major Bobertson for two months. The latter then 
died. IBtimate^ Mr. Ohuioher succeeded in reaching E&nhptir, then 
ooonpied by tlm British. 
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out to tliem may not be certainly known. Some believe that 
the boat was stopped near Kdnhptir, its occupants dragged 
out, and there murdered. There is, on the other hand, some 
ground for believing that as the boat passed Either,* 
the stronghold of N4n4 Sdhib, it was fired upon by 
the Sipdhis, and all on board were killed. This, 
however, is certain, that they all met their death at or near 
K&nhpiir, on the order of NAn4 Diindu Pant. 

Thus had the Nawdb, Tafuzal Hus6n Khdn, triumphed at 
Farrukhdbad. He inaugurated his succession by 
tSri!?awlbl^ the slaughter of some forty Europeans taken in 
various ports of the district. The prisoners brought 
back from Major Eobertson’s boat were kept for about a fortnight 
in confinement, and then murdered under most atrocious 
circumstances. But the blood thus spilt failed to cement his 
throne. It failed to win for him the affection of the Hindus, 
constituting nine-tenths of the population of the district. It 
failed to give him a sense of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which choked his utterances for pardon, and 
which, when the penalty he had incurred had been remitted by 
the unauthorised action of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The Government 
could not recede from the plighted word of their officer ; but, 
though the Nawab was allowed to live, he lived only to see the 
utter annihilation of his own schemes, the complete restoration 
of the authority he had insulted and defied, to be made conscious 
every day of the contempt and disgust he had brought upon his 
person and his name. 


• “ The boat left. I heard nothing more of it for several days till their 

Mdnjf (boatman) who took her down returned and gave out that Nana Sdhib 
bad fired upon them at Bithilr, and all on board were killed.**— ifr. Jones* a 
Narrative, Mr. Jones himself succeeded in joining Mr. Probyn, and 
ultimately in accompanying him to K^nhpiir. 
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OHAPTEB L 

OUDH A3SD HENRY LAWRENCB. 

Whatevetj may be tbe justification offered for tbe annexation 
of Oudb, it cannot be questioned that the manner in which that 
policy was carried out tended to alienate from the British every 
class in India. The absorption of an independent Muhamma- 
dan kingdom was alone sufficient to afford to the already 
disaffected section of the Musalmans throughout India, especially 
in the large cities, not only a pretext, but a sub- 
stantial reason for discontent and disloyalty. But 
the annexation of Oudh did far more than alienate a ouX*^^ ^ 
class already not too well affected. It alienated the 
rulers of Native States, who saw in that act indulgence in a 
greed of absorption to be satiated neither by unswerving loyalty 
nor by timely advances of money on loan to the dominant 
power. It alienated the territorial aristocracy, who found 
themselves suddenly stripped, by the action of the newly 
introduced British system, sometimes of one-half of their 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated the Muhammadan 
aristocracy — ^the courtiers — ^men whose income depended princi- 

fev(^ of their ]^ince. It alienated the military class ^ 
serving under the king, ruthlessly cast back upon 
their families with small pensions or gratuities. It 
contributed to alienate the British Sipahis recruited 
in Oudh, — and who, so long as their country continued independ- 
ent, possessed, by virtue of the privilege granted them of acting 
on the Court of Lakhnao by means of petitions presented by the 
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Britisli Resident, a snre mode of protecting their families from 
oppression.* It alienated alike the peasantry of the country 
and the petty artisans of the towns, who did not relish the 
change of a system, which, arbitrary and tyrannical though it 
might be, they thoroughly understood, for another system, the 
first elements of which were taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh converted a 
country, the loyalty of whose inhabitants to the British had 
become proverbial, into a hotbed of discontent and of intrigue. 

On the 20th of March, 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
assumed the Chief Commissionership of Lakhnao. 
LawenS clear and practical eye saw at a glance that the 

arrives. new system was not working satisfactorily; that his 
predecessor had thrust it en masse on the province, 
and that its effect had been — alienation. Of all the men who 
have ever attained a prominent position in India, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was, perhaps, the moi^t qualified 
to remove a discontent engendered by action on the 
part of the Government too fast, too hard, and too reckless. He 
had great sympathies with the people. He thoroughly under- 
stood them. He knew that their feelings, their instincts, were 
thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted change in the 
abstract ; that, if one thing more than another would rouse 
their long-suffering and docile nature, it would be change 
coming upon them suddenly, harshly, unaccompanied either by 
warning or compensation. Sir Henry Lawrence 
Stectethe ^^tod, then, not only that there was discontent, but 
diacontent, that there was reason for that discontent; and he 
at once made it his business to lessen, as far as he 
could, the oppressive action of the newly imposed regulations. 


♦ On this subject, after the appearance of the earlier editions of this work, 
I received from a retired officer of the Benf>;al Army a letter of which the 
following is an extract: “Fifty years ap:o, when Adjutant of the 15th 
Bengal N". I., the Sabahdar Major brought me a petition to be forwarded 
to the Kesident in Oudh, and, on my remarking that John Company would 
soon take possession of that country when the Sipdhis would not require to 
send any more petitions, he exclaimed in perfect astonishment, * No, no, that 
would be an evu day for us, for then all would be alike, whereas now all who 
have relatives in the service (and their name is Ijegion) have the protection 
of«i.he Comimny whenever they have any complaint to make against the Oudh 
authorities.*” 

This expresses exactly the feelings of the Sip^his; I have heard it again 
and again from their lips. 
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The oorrespondenoe of Sir Henry Lawrence with the Gk)Temor- 
General and with his family shows clearly not only how the 
discontent of the people had impressed him, but how deeply 
he regretted the too hasty and too zealous action of 
the officials who had unwittingly fomented the ill- 
feeling. Suddenly to introduce a system which juaSkabie, 
will have the immediate effect of depriving the 
territorial aristocracy of a country of one half of its estates 
is not a policy consistent with the diffusion of a spirit of loyalty, 
— and yet within a month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to inform him that 
in the FaizAbdd division of Oudh the Talukdars had lost half 
their villages — ^that some had lost all I Nor did he ^ 
find that the peasantry had benefited. Heavy assess- ^ounda 
ments and increased duties had driven them frantic, 
whilst the large towns were inundated by the dis- 
banded adherents of the late rSgime^ all discontented and 
disaffected.* 

Amongst the population thus seething the dangerous spark 
of the caste question was suddenly thrown. Who 
threw it? Was it, as some have asserted, the ill- JaestloSu” 
judged order of a thoughtless official ? Was it, as 
others maintain, the angry retort of a low-caste lascar ? Or was 
it rather the eager grasp, the clever appropriation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity ? That is a S^naiSnae 
question on which perfect agreement is perhaps 
impos. ible. This, at least, is clear to me, that the ° 

hold which this question took of the minds of the Sipdhis was 
due mainly to the fact that they were for the most part men of 
Oudh, and that annexation and its consequences 
had prepared the minds of the men of Oudh to 
accept any absurdity which might argue want of there was 
faith on the part of the British. That the Sipdhis 
believed that the greased cartridges were designed pendent of the 
to deprive them of their caste is, I think, not 
to be questioned. But they believed that calumny 
mainly because the action of the British Government, with 
respect to their own province, had so shattered their faith in 
the professions of the ruling power, that they were ready ta 
credit any charges that might be brought against it. Mr, 
Beadon spoke of the action of the Sipahis, and the effect of that 
action upon othersi as passing and groundless panic.” 
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Buty as I have said elsewliere, if it was a panic, it was not a 
gjronndless panio. In a greater degree the annexa- 
» tion of Oudh and the measures which followed that 
aS-^anae^" annexation ; in a lesser degree the actual employ- 
^ ’ ment of animal fat in the composition of the cart- 

ridges, constituted ample grounds for the distrust evinced by 
the Sipdhis, 

In the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudh the attention of 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly occupied by 
condition and the discontent of the people 
JSwmi/ ^ he had come to govern. He felt that, could peace 
be maintained, there was yet time to remedy the 
main evil. In a very few days he had weighed the higher 
of&cials in Lakhnao and had satisfied himself that he could 
manage them. The question to be solved was whether 
the little cloud rising in the horizon near Barh&mpiir 
would not develop into a tempest, fierce enough 
and fears the to disturb the tranquillity of the entire country, 
advanced? before he should have time to instil confidence 
in the minds of the people of the newly annexed 

province. 

This question was unhappily solved in the negative. The 
feeling which had animated the SipAhis at BarhAm- 
The reason pur, in the month of March, was more widely 
danRer in Spread in Oudh than in any other province in India, 

ukef^obe Oudh was the home of the Sipahis. Oudh 

oxTOMWe. supplied three-fifths of the recruits annually enlisted 
in the Bengal army. Every feeling engendered in 
the ranks permeated through Uudh, whilst the notions imbibed 
in the homesteads of the peasants found an echo in every 
regiment of the native army. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was not slow to detect the increasing 
feeling of mistrust in the very class on whose loyalty the 
British empire in India seemed to depend. Eeports reached 
him from every comer of the province, all conveying the same 
story. He could not conceal from himself that the 
SSie'etom. people was deeply excited, and excited 

on the one subject on which to be excited was to be 
dangerous* He saw that credit was very generally accorded to 
Ihe whisper that the British Government was bent on destroying 
the caste of the Sip&his, and he knew that to maintain that 
caste inviolate the ^Qndu would risk his property, his home- 
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steady idl that he valued in this world ; that he would gladly 
sacrifice his life. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzib against the princes of 
Eajpfitdna, to maintain the jzzi/a or poll-tax upon all who did 
not profess the religion of Muhammad, the Emperor possessed 
the advantage of counting upon the religious bigotry of his 
Muhammadan subjects. But Sir Henry Lawrence was not 
blind to the fact that, in any contest which might be impending 
with the Hindus, the sympathies of that class would be denied 
him. Amongst the original fomenters of the rising disaffection 
many certainly were Muhammadan. The desire 
to recover their lost over-lordship, the ambition 
to revive their vanished empire, the longing to 
avenge themselves on the conqueror, were the motives dai* Utuh is to 
which prompted them. But the Muhammadan 
customs have so much in common with the Christian 
customs, the food partaken of by the two communities is, with 
one exceptlbn, so similar, that they would have found it difficult 
under ordinary circumstances to persuade their brethren in 
the ranks of the army that their religion was in danger. The 
opportune discovery of the use of lard in the manufacture of 
the cartridges came to these conspirators as an inspiration from 
heaven. They used it with an effect that was decisive. The 
Muhammadan rank and file, disaffected on other grounds, 
determined from the moment of that revelation to cast in their 
lot with their Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordina^ magnitude was approaching 
became apparent, then, to Sir Henry Lawrence very 
soon after he had assumed the reins of office at SuiclB^in ^ 
Lakhnao. He did not despair. His intimate ac- 
quaintaince with the natives of India had satisfied ^ 
him that there were no people in the world more tractable when 
once their reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, never 
reason. But there might, he thought, be some chance of 
enlisting on his side that divine faculty, if an opportunity 
could be secured of appealing to it before the stage of absolute 
fanaticism had been arrived at. On these slender grounds he 
built such hopes as he entertained. 

Almost fromp the very moment of his arrival. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had laid himself out to remedy the most pressing 
material grievances complained of by the various classes of the 
population. The evil already effected had been too great to 
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admit of his being perfectly snccesBfaL The aristocracy of the 
Conrt, indeed, who, as I have already stated, had been mined 
by the abmpt action which followed annexation, were pro- 
fir Henry pitiated by the immediate payment to them of the 
Lawrence pensions which had been promised, but till then 
pafrthefauits withheld. An early opportunity was 

of Ilia prede- likewise taken of assuring the officials, who had 
ceaeors ; gerved under the previous regime, that their claims 
to employment would receive prior consideration, and that, 
as a rule, the natives of Oudh would be preferred to immigrants 
from the British provinces. The case of the disbanded soldiers 
was more difficult. These men were promised preference in 
enlistment in the local corps and in the military police. Only 
a comparatively small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
however, of this privilege. In many cases they did not hesitate 
to state the reason of their refusal. “ I have eaten the king’s 
salt, and will not touch that of another.” * With the small 
traders in I^ikhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded betler. They 
were pacifiied by the personal interest displayed by the new 
Chief Commissioner in their welfare, and by the practical 
measures he took before their eyes to put a stop to 
Bucceeds!^^^^ the seizures and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the territorial magnates. Sir Henry, in spite of no slight 
opposition, dealt in the same enlightened spirit. He held 
Hurbars to receive them, to listen to their views, to remedy 
their just complaints. And he did greatly pacify them by the 
enunciation of a policy, by the action of which they would be 
reinstated in the position they had occupied at the time of the 
annexation. 

In this way, in a few weeks, the material evils complained 
Might have of Were placed in a fair way of being remedied. 
reedediThe ^ difficult and a more delicate 

had. In the task to remove the rising religious discontent, 
been sent to^’ The mischief had been virtually accomplished 
Oudh. before Sir Henry Lawrence reached Lakhnao. I 
think it quite possible that had he succeeded Wajid Ali Sh4h 


* This was especially the case with respect to enlistments in the regular 
vsgiments, and in the military police. The disbanded soldiers accepted 
service more readily in the district police, in which a like amount of drill 
discipline was not enforced. 

The diatriot police were under the civil authorities alone. 
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it would never have arisen. But in all such questions 
prevention is easier than cure. I repeat — fanatics never 
reason. And Sir Henry Lawrence soon discovered that 
before he had reached Lakhnao the religious question had 
assumed all the proportions of fanaticism. 

The first practical intimation that the contagion of the cart- 
ridge question had reached Chidh was manifested early in April. 
Before adverting to it, it is necessary that I should state the 
troops by whom the newly annexed province was garrisoned. 

At Lakhnao itself were quartered H.M.’s 32nd Regiment, 
’about seven hundred strong; a weak company of 
European artillery ; the 7th Re^ment Lii*:ht Cavalry 
(native) the 13th, 48th, and 71st Regiments of 
Native Infantry. Besides these, there were at Lakhnao, or in 
its immediate environs, two regiments of Irregular Native 
Infantry, raised for local service in Oudh, the 4th, and the 
7th ; one regiment of Military Police, the 3rd ; a large pro- 
portion of* the mounted Military Police ; * one regiment of 
Oudh Irregular Cavalry; and two batteries of Native Artillery. 
Thus the native armed troops were in the proportion of nearly 
ten to one, the actual numbers being seven thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty. At Sitapur in addition to local 
troops, was stationed the 41st Native Infantry, Xtrictsl^^ 
having a detachment at Malaun ; at Sultanpur the 
15th Irregular Cavalry. The other stations, Daryabdd, Faizdbdd, 
and Bahraich were gan isoned only by local corps. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had reached Lakhnao 
occurred in this wise. The surgeon of the 48th Yireta 
Regiment had incautiously applied li is mouth to a torasoidis” 
bottle of medicine. The Sipahis attributed the 
surgeon’s action to design, and, although the bottle 
which had been tasted was broken in their presence, they 
seized an early opportunity to burn down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong to the 48th, 
escaped detection. 


* The Oudh Military Police consisted of a thousand cavalry and thiee 
regiments of infantry. This force was commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
an officer of great ability, who, prior to the annexation of the province, \iBd 
been engaged for some years in the suppression of Thagf and Dakaiti in 
Oudh, and had rendered excellent service as Superintendent of the FrontiOT 
Police, and as one of the assistanti to the Resident. — Six William Sleeman*8 
Journey thtough Oudh. 
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In ordinary times the incident of the bottle would have had 
little signihcance. But the vengeance wreaked on the surgeon 
showed the importance attached to it, in the month of April 
1857, by the men of the 48th. Further indications soon 
intimated very plainly to the authorities that the feeling which 
had manifested itself in Barhampur was not less strongly rooted 
in Oudh.* 

Sir Henry Lawrence, I have said, whilst not insensible to the 
extreme difficulty of the task, had deemed it might 
mIkMwnest possible to dispel, by plain appeals to reason^ 

uppoaiB to the and to facts, the cobwebs from the minds of such 
andloidierBr iiien as had not become absolutely fanatical on the 
subject of the alleged attempt on their caste. Ho 
made an earnest appeal, then, to the loyalty of the men. He 
pointed out to the native officers how contrary it was to the 
experience of a century that the English should attempt to 
produce by fraud a result which they would consider only 
valuable if brought about by conviction. He explained to them 
the danger which threatened them — the danger of being 
persuaded by evil-disposed men to become false to their salt. 
He warned them at the same time of the consequences. He 
would not palter with mutiny. Sharp and summary should be 
the punishment of those who should fail in their duty. “ It is 
impossible,” writes oUe f who was at his elbow at this period, 
“ it is impossible here to mention the various steps taken by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to preserve the soldiery in tlHir duty and the 
people in their allegiance. Every conciliatory measure was 
adopted consistent with the dignity of the British 
Si’s 'of tS?” Crovernment; and there is no doubt that by his 
appals. * untiring energy, discretion, ability, and determina- 
tion, he did fan into a flame for a while the wavering 
loyalty of many of the native officers and men, and that the 
army and people generally felt that his was a firm and 


* **Not long after it became known that the regiment was disaffeoted. 
Some of the native officers were reported by the police to be intriguing with 

rdatives of the Ex-King of Oudli, residing in the city Not long after. 

Captain Adolphus Orr, commanding one of the regiments of military police, 
the 3rd, reported that an attempt had been made by some Sipdhis of the 48th 
tamper with a native guard of his regiment.” — Gubbins, The Mutinies in 
Oudh. 

t Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh, by Oapt. G. Hutchinson, ijow Major- 
General Huiohinsou, C.B., O.SXf then Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence. 
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experienoed Hand.” This is most true. All tHat it was 
|K)8sible to do to check the mutiny was done in Oudh. Firm- 
ness combined with conciliation, fairness of speech with fairness 
of action, prompt punishment with prompt reward. Yet this 
policy — ^in the circumstances a model policy — though not 
wholly fruitless, though checking the outbreak for a 
time, did not ultimately prevent it. The reason is ^ 
not difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined — the 
point of fanaticism had been very generally reached before 
Sir Henry Lawrence arrived there. Ho came too late indeed to 
repair the mischief, though not too late to save the British 
honour — not too late to preserve from tho hands of the despoiler 
the plot of ground which constituted tho seat of Government, 
and which will be referred to in future ages as tho monument 
of his sagacity and of tho prowess of his countrymen. 

For he did not confine himself solely to tho work of pacifying 
and of reasoning with tho people. He realised 
almost at a* glance the danger that threatened India. fSii'Steiuof 
He felt that ai any moment the handful of English- coming 
men in the country might have two hundred ” 
millions on their hands. Whilst, then, he used every per- 
suasive argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prox)ared to meet one. 

He began his preparations in April. His own head-quarters 
were at the Residency situated in the city, close to 
the river Gumti, ||jnd upw^ards of a quarter of a mile He takes 
from the iron bridge leading to the Maridun canton- SuWons!' 
ments. At Mariaun were tho native infantry 
regiments, a light horse battery of European artillery and a 
battery of native artillery. At Mudkipiir, a mile and a half 
further still from the Residency, was one native cavalry 
regiment. In an opposite direction, in a line in fact forming a 
right angle with the road to Mariaun and at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the point of the angle, the Residency, was 
H.M.’s 32nd Regiment, about seven hundred strong. Nearly a 
mile and a half directly north of the barracks of tho British 
Regiment, and on the ‘opposite bank of the river Giimti, was 
the only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South of the 
river again, at or near Miisd Bagh, three miles from the 
Residency, were two irregular native regiments, and betweeiN 
them and the Residency was a magazine containing a consider- 
able stand of arms. 

YOL. HI. 
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About the Beeideni^ itself were olustered several substantia! 
buildings of solid masonry occupied by the higher 
European officials. Here also were the Treasury, 
the Hospital, and a gaol. A detachment of native 
troops guarded the Kesidency and the Treasury. One company 
occupied a curved line of buildings outside the principal gate 
leading to the Treasury. The whole of the Residency 
buildings were known to the natives throughout Oudh by the 
name Baillie Guard.* 

Rather less than one mile from the Residency, on the same 
side of the river Giimti, and close to the brick bridge spanning 
it, is a castellated and picturesque stronghold called the Machchi 
Bhawan — the fortre.^ s of the rebellious Shekhs in the time of the 
vice-royalty of Asufu’d-daulah, but for many years used only as 
a depository of lumber — occupying a very commanding position. 
The attention of Sir Henry was, in the first instance, directed 
to the making the Residency defensible, and to a 
propajSito better location of the European troops. With this 
meet any end in view he began to clear away the huts and 
SmtigeW. other obstractions which occupied the ground close 
to the Residency : to lay in supplies of grain of all 
sorts and European stores; to accumulate powder and small 
ammunition and to dig pits for thoir reception : to arrange for 
a constant water supply ; by degrees to send for the treasure 
from the city and outlying station ; and to form outworks in 
the ground encompassing the Residency. ^AMhe same time he 
moved to the vicinity of the barracks of the 32nd Foot four 
guns of the native battery stationed at Mariaun. 

His preparations had not been made a moment too soon. On the 
30th of April the storm threatened. On the 3rd of May it broke. 

It happened in this wise. The 7th Regiment of Oudh 
Irregular Infantry was stationed at Mfis4 Bagh, about three 
Apruao. Residency. The adjutant of the 

The 7th Oudh regiment was Lieutenant Mecham of the Madras 
Army, a cool, determined, and resolute officer. On 
“ the 30th of April when he took his men to ball- 

practioe, these suddenly showed a disinclination to use the new 
cartridge. Mecham pointed out to them that the cartridge was 
similar to that which they had been using the previous fort- 


♦ Hie Guard in question, commanded by a Subahdar, was first stationed 
at this gate by Oolonel Baillie^ whilom Resident at the Court of Oudh. TTeT toe 
thaname. ' 
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uiglit. This seemed to satisfy the men, and they proceeded 
with the practice. But the next morning the sergeant-major 
reported that the men positively refused to bite the cartridge, 
that many even declined to receive or even to touch it. 

The day following was spent by the men in brooding over 
their grievances. They worked themselves to the state of 
fanaticism which will not hear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 
3rd, they had arrived at the conclusion that they must 
kill their European officers. The latter, warned 
in time by the quartermaster-sergeant of the dis- duc^d to re- 
position of their men, nobly did their duty, and uJeg*® 
succeeded after a time in inducing the Sipdhis to 
return to their lines,* though they refused to surrender their 
arms. 

But Sir Henry Lawrence was not content with this doubtful 
triumph. Having organised a force to suppress any attemj^t 
which the Sipdhis might make to display insub- 
ordinatioii, he sent that afternoon two officers with de- 

instructions how to act. The men of the 7th were 
paraded. The question was put to them whether 
they would continue to bite the .cartridge or whether they 
would refuse. The men, after some hesitation, promised to 
obey, but their manner was so sullen and so insolent that Sir 
Henry felt he could not trust them. He at once proceeded to 
the spot with the force he had organised, consisting of the 
32nd Foot, a E4iK)pean battery, three regular native regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry. It was dark, but Sir Henry 
at once brought the 7th to the front and ordered them to 
lay down their arms. In the presence of the imposing force in 
their front and on their flanks and of the lighted portfires of 
the gunners, the courage of the mutinous Sipahis oozed out at 
their fingers* ends. Many of them, panic-striken, fled wildly 
from the spot, but, on being followed and assured that no 
violence would be used if they would obey orders, they returned, 
and before midnight all their muskets were secured. The next 
day the ringleaders were seized, and it transpired from their 


* It was related at the time of Lieutenant Mecham that he owed his life 
on this occasion to his coolness and presence of mind. Taken unawares Iw 
the mutineers and told to prepare to die, he replied : ** It is true you may* 
fcdU me, but what good will my death do to you ? You will not ultimately 
prevail. Another adjutant will take my place, and you will be subjected to 
the same treatment you receive from me.** The mutineers did not injure him.' 

R 2 
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admissions that a treasonable correspondence with the view to 
a general rising had been going on for some time between 
them and the men of the 48th Eegiment of Native Infantry. 

In the events which immediately preceded, and immediately 
followed, the affair of the 7th Ondh Irregulars, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had received valuable information 
from native officers and others. In the crisis which 
he saw advancing with rapid strides he considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand with punishment, that the justice — 
“ the truth in action ” * — which had always been the maxim of 
the British Government, should at all hazards be maintained. 
He considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal of the 
rewards should be made the occasion for a solemn ceremony, 
at which he might speak the mind of the Government. With 
this view he invited the native aristocracy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native officers, and 
others to a Durbar on the evening of the 12 th of May. Every 
arrangement had been made to give solemnity to 
the scene. At 6 p.m. Sir Henry Lawrence entered, 
followed by his staff. Near him were deposited in trays the 
presents and rewards to be bestowed upon the loyal native 
officers and soldiers. But before distributing these 
diSsoflir Sir Henry addressed in Hindustani the assembled 
company. Ho went straight to the point ; spoke of 
the fears for their religion entertained by the 
Hindus ; reminded them how, under the Mughul rule, that 
religion had never been respected ; how Aurangzib had imposed 
the or tax upon all who held to a faith differing from the 
Muhammadan ; and how the flesh of the cow had been thrust 
down the throats of unwilling converts. Turning then to the 
Muhammadans, he reminded them that Kanjit Singh would 
never tolerate their religion at Labor. Passing on from that, 
he begged them to recall to mind the toleration which for a 
century the English Government had afforded to both religions. 
He adverted next to our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, 
to our ships, our resources ; pointed out how hopeless of ulti- 
mate success would be a crusade against the British. He next 
dwelt on the long and intimate connection between the Sipdhis 
and their officers, on the community of danger and the oom- 

♦ “ It has been said by a great writer that * Grace is Beauty in action.' I 
Um you that ‘ Justioe is butn in action.’ ” — Speech of Mx. Disraeli in 1850* 
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munity of glory between them, and begged tbe men to oherisb 
as tbeir most precious heirlooms the deeds of their ancestors. 
He concluded an eloquent speech, delivered, be it borne in mind, 
in the language of the people, by warning his listeners against 
becoming the dupes of designing men, and of the fate which 
would inevitably follow the neglect of his advice. He then 
caused the deserving native officers and soldiers to be brought 
up to him, and, in the name of the Government, delivered to 
them the rewards they had merited.* 

The speech of Sir Henry Lawrence had, undoubtedly, some 
effect at the moment. His earnest manner, his 
character so trusted and so respected, added weight 
to his words. When the Durbar broke up there was tnSsftor^^ 
not probably a man present who was not loyal. But 
the opposite feeling was too deeply rooted to be dissipated by a 
passing sensation. The listeners went from the Durbar into 
the society of the plotters and intriguers against whom Sir 
Henry had warned them. The whispers, constantly repeated, 
of these men, at first weakened, and ultimately effaced the 
effect which had been produced by the scene at the Durbar. 

That Durbar was held on the 12th of May. The Mirath 
mutiny had broken out on the 10th. A telegram conveying 
information that something serious had happened 
in the North-West reached Sir Henry on the 13th. News^ofthe 
A second telegram giving fuller details of the Mirath 
revolt and an account of the seizure of Dehli reached 
him on the 14th. Averse as he was from any measures which 
might show premature distrust of the Sipahis, Sir Henry felt 
that a crisis had come upon him which must be met 
by prompt action. His plans had been arranged 
beforehand. During the 16 th and 17 th they were by sir Henry, 
carried out. The morning of the last-named day saw 
a moiety of the 32nd Foot occupying the ground about the 
Besidency and commanding the iron bridge. The second 
moiety was brought up from the city into the cantonments of 
Mari&un. The bridge of boats was moved nearer to the 
Besidency and brought under control, whilst a selected body of 
Sip&his was detached to occupy the Machchi Bhawan, not yet 
sufficiently cleansed to be fit for occupation by European troopg. 

* Stra&ge contradiction ! Some of the men who were thus rewarded fox 
loyally were shortly afterwards hanged for proved disloyalty 1 
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A central position was thus secured for the Chief Com- 
missioner, for his ofBcials, and his European soldiers. Sir 
Henry had by one movement prepared himself to meet any 
emergency. But, whilst prepared, he had not 
for « altogether abandoned the hope that the emergency 
might not arise. He apprehended danger less from 
the native poi)ulation than from the native troops. But with 
time he hoped that the difficulty might still be surmounted. 
« Time,” he wrote in a memorandum dated the 18th of May, 
“time is everything just now. Time, firmness, promptness, 

conciliation, prudence A firm and cheerful 

^ aspect must be maintained; there must be no bustle ; 
no appearance of alarm, still less of panic ; but at the same time 
there must be the utmost watchfulness and promptness ; every- 
where the first germ of insurrection must be put down 
instantly.” 

Immediately on receiving information of the occurrences at 
Mirath and Dehli Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed 
noi^S to Governor-General a strong recommendation to 

supreme mill- send for European troops from China, Ceylon, and 
other places, and for the Gurkhds from the Hill 
Stations and from Nipdl. Feeling, moreover, that 
at such a crisis it was necessaiy that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should be invested with plenary military 
authority, he asked the Governor-General to confer such power 
upon him. Lord Canning promptly replied. On the 19th he 
bestowed upon the Chief Commissioner the plenary power 
asked for, and on the 22nd he gave him authority to apply to 
Jung Bahddur for his Gurkhd troops. 

Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the military command on the 
19th. To understand the military arrangements which had been 
carried out two days previously under his instructions, it will 
be advisable to give an outline sketch of the city of Lakhnao. 
The city of Lakhnao, forty-two miles distant from Kdnhpfir, 
extends for about three miles on the right bank 
of the river Gfimtf. All the principal palatial 
buildings, the Besidency and the Maohchi Bhawan, 
are between the city and the river bank. South of these 
buildings, and covering an immense space, is the city. This is 
'"intersected by a canal which falls into the Giimti close to the 
Martiniere College, about three miles south-east of the Be^denoy. 
A little to the south of this is the DilkushA & hunting-box or 
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palace, within an enclosed park. The space between the 
Kesidency and the Martini^re is occupied by palaces, among 
which the Moti Mahall, the Shdh-Manzil, the Sikandrabagh, 
and the Farhat Bakhsh Palace, are the most conspicuous. South 
of the city, about four miles from the Eesidency on the southern 
side of the road leading to Kdnhpur, is the Alambagh, a large 
walled garden, with a high and pretentious gateway. 

Not counting the position of the native cavalry at Miidkipiir, 
Sir Henry possessed now three military posts. Two 
of these, the Eesidency and the Machchl Bhawan — he sir Henry’s 
made as strong as he could. Having regard to Sngements. 
possible eventualities he removed the spare ammuni- 
tion from the magazines into the Machohi Bhawan. He seized 
the earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place with Euro- 
peans, of storing supplies there, and of mounting on the 
ramparts guns of all sorts. Many of these were taken from the 
King’s palaces, and were useful only to make a show. In the 
Eesidency “compound, over the Treasury, he posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred Sipahis, a hundred and thirty Euro- 
peans, and six guns — ^the guns being so placed that they could, 
at the first alarm, be brought to bear on any mutineers. The 
third post was at the old cantonment of Maridun. It was 
garrisoned by three hundred and forty men of the 32nd Foot, 
fifty European artillerymen, and six guns ; the three native 
regiments and a battery of native artillery. Here Sir Henry, 
for the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations. Sir Henry Lawrence took 
an early opportunity to move the ladies and children 
into the houses within the Eesidency enclosure. Jn^cSIiSen 
Here also were brought the families and the sick are brought 
men of the 32nd Eegiment. At the same time the Jency!*^ 
clerks, copyists, section- writers, and others of that 
class, were armed and drilled. On the 27 th of May he was 
able to write to Lord Canning, “ both the Eesidency and the 
Machohi Bhawan are safe against all probable comers.” Whilst 
thus preparing to meet all possibilities Sir Henry betrayed none 
of the anxiety which he felt, but went freely amongst the 
people, endeavouring to calm their minds, to reason with them, 
to lay bare to them their folly. It was, however, too late, and 
he was made every day to feel it. “ I held,” he wrote to Lor^ 
Canning early in May, “ I held a conversation with a Jdmadar 
of the CAidh artillery for more than an hour, and was startled 
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by the dogged persistence of the man, a Brahman of about 
forty years of age, of excellent character, in the 
b a years past Government has been 

Ltive officer, engaged in measures for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. . . . My 
interview with him was occasioned by his commanding officer 
having specially mentioned his intelligence and good character.” 

Towards the end of May the long smouldering discontent of 
the turbulent Musalmdns of the Malihdbad district 
burst into a flame, and on the 27th of that month Sir 
Henry Lawrence detached thither Captain Gould Weston, the 
Superintendent of Military Police, to endeavour to restore order. 
Weston’s escort consisted of a troop of his own cavalry and a com- 
pany of the mutinous 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
Mu«nou8 under the command of the gallant Mecham. In the 
districtfl? ^ midst of an insolent Muhammadan population, to 
whom everything was a grievance, and f:fom whom 
Captain Weston could elicit no real tangible cause of the 
rebellion, those two officers, leading men who were not to be 
trusted, were in imminent danger.* Their lives depended not 
less upon their own coolness and daring before their avowed foes 
than upon the personal influence they might exercise on the 
wavering fidelity of their escort. Happily these essential 
qualities were conspicuous; had it been otherwise, neither 
Weston nor Mecham would have fought his way back to 
Lakhnao when recalled thither by Sir Henry Lawrence the day 
after the mutiny of the troops at Mariaun. 

On the same day, the 27th, Captain Hutchinson, of the 
Engineers, Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, an 
officer of great talent and daring, was ordered by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to accompany into the district, as political officer, a 
column composed of two hundred men of the 7th Cavalry, and 
two hundred men of the 48th Native Infantry. The object of 
sending this column was to rid Lakhnao of the presence of men 
who might there be dangerous, but who, posted on the northern 
frontier of Oudh, might be employed with advantage to restrain 
the turbulence of the inhabitants. The idea emanated from 
Mr. Christian, through whose districts the column would pass. 


♦ HutchiuBon’s Narrative of Events in Oudh, pubUshed by authorily. 
Oaptain Hutchinson nddB: ^Nothing bat the bold determined firmness of 
Captain Weston over-awed the 8000 fanatic wretches who surrounded hhn.” 
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Marolung from Lakhnao on the 27tli, the column passed 
through Malihdhdd on the 28th — scowled upon by the 
armed villagers — and reached Sandila, thirty-two miles to the 
westward of Lakhnao, on the 1st of June. There Hutchinson 
received accounts of the mutiny of the 30th of May at Lakhnao. 
The Sipahis heard of it by the same post. It became 
at once apparent that they were biding their May so. 
time. Hutchinson endeavoured to calm them by Mutiny of 
the disbursement of almost the entire contents of 
the treasure chest in the shape of pay. For the 8ae 48th 
moment they seemed pacified. Their own senior 
officers, Captains Burmester and Staples, believed in Light 
them implicitly. Meanwhile the column was press- 
ing on towards the Ganges. Hutchinson, who noted the 
increasing insolence of the men, urged the officers not to allow 
themselves to bo taken in the not which was preparing for 
them on the other side of the river. But they were deaf and 
would not hoar. The regiment crossed the sacred stream. On 
the 7th or 8th the men rose, massacred all their own officers 
but one, Lieutenant Boulton, who fled to perish elsewhere, and 
went off to Dohli. Hutchinson, accomiJanied by the pay- 
master of pensioners. Major Marriott, who with him had 
declined to cross the river, returned in safety to Lakhnao. 

The precautions I have before referred to had not been taken 
at that city at all too soon. On the night of the 
30th of May the insurrection broke out. At 9 
o’clock the evening gun fired as usual. The men of 
the 71st Kegiment, previously told off in parties, 
started off at this signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few men only of the other infantry regiments, and 
some men of the 7th Cavalry, joined them. Their further 
proceedings will be related presently. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at the Eesidenoy 
bungalow at Mariaun. An officer of his staff had 
informed him that he had been told by a Sipahi that Warning 
at gun-fire (9 p.m.) the signal to mutiny would be Slnry?*^^ 
given. The gun fired; but all for the moment 
seemed quiet. Sir Henry leaned forward and said to the officer, 
“Your friends are iii fc punctual.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when the discharge of muskets proved that 
his sta^ officer had been well informed, and that hijs friends 
were punctual. 
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A strange incident liappened a few nunntes later. Sir Hem; 
Lawrence, snrronnded by his staff, was standing on the steps of 
the Residency bungalow, waiting for the horses which had 
been ordered np from the stables. They were in the full glare 
of Mr. Conper’s house, which, fired by the mutineers, had burst 
almost instantaneously in a blaze. Suddenly the Subahdar of 
the Sipdhis on duty at the Residency brought up his guard, and 
halted it facing Sir Henry and his staff at a distance of about 
forty paces. The Subahdar then came up to Captain Wilson, 
and saluting him, said, “ Shall I order the guard to load with 
ball?” Wilson referred the question to Sir Henry, who 
replied, “Yes, let them load.” The loading then 
Danster of began — Sir Henry and the officers still standing in 

Sn/staftf the glare of the fire. The thud of ramming down 
the leaden balls was distinctly heard. The Sipdhis 
then brought up the muskets to the capping position. The 
caps were adjusted. The next movement of the Sipdhis was 
eagerly waited for. They had the Slite— the chiefs — of the 
British force at their mercy. One disaffected man bold enough 
could, then and there, have decided the fate of Lakhnao. The 
group standing on the steps of the Residency bungalow felt 
this in their inward hearts. But not an action, not a gesture, 
betrayed the thought within them. Yet they must have been 
relieved when the shouldering of arms followed the capping. 
The next moment the horses were brought up, and Sir Henry 
followed by his staff started for the lines. 

On his way he found three hundred men of the 32nd, four 
guns. Major Kaye’s battery, and two of the Oudh 
w^ments lorce, posted in a position on the extreme right of 
^B^ppreas the 71st lines, and contiguous to the road leading 
emu ny. cantonments to the city. Recognising the 

necessity of preventing as far as possible communication 
between the mutineers and the evil-disposed in the city. Sir 
Henry took with him two guns and a company of the 32nd to 
occupy the road leading from the cantonment to the bridge. 
He sent back shortly for the remainder of the Europeans, and 
for two more guns. Meanwhile, the officers of the native 
regiments had hastened to the lines to endeavour to reason with 
the men. Many of these, however, had already 
begun the work of plunder. A considerable body 
mu ee». Straight on the Tlst mess-hou^e, and 

failing to find the officers — who had but just left — ^they fir^ it. 
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V^ysoon after a mnsketry fire from the 71st lines opened on 
the Knropeans. These replied with grape, and with such effect 
that the Sip4his made a rush to the rear. In their hurried 
course they passed the infantry picket, composed of natives, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Grant, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
of his own men tried to save this officer by placing him under a 
bed. But a Sipahi of his own regiment, who was on guard 
with him, discovered the place of concealment to the mutineers, 
and by these he was brutally murdered. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hardinge, taking with him a few of 
the Irregular Cavalry, had been patrolling the main 
street of cantonments, in the endeavour to maintain 
order and to save life and property. He was not, 
however, in sufficient force to prevent the burning 
and plundering of the officers’ houses and the bazaars. The 
mutineers were prowling about in all directions. One of them 
fired at Lieutenant Hardinge, and when his shot missed fire he 
came at Inm with his bayonet and wounded him in the arm. 
During this time there had been great excitement in the lines. 
Gradually, however, some satisfactory symptoms evinced them- 
selves. First, about three hundred of the 13th 
Native Infantry, with their British officers, their 
colours, and the regimental treasure, marched up 
and enrolled themselves with the British. They were followed 
by a very few of the Tlst, without, however, their colours, or 
their treasure. Of the 48th nothing was heard that night. 
The Europeans still remained formed up in the position 
assigned to them in case of alarm by Sir Henry La^wrenoe, their 
front flanking that of the several native regiments. About 
10 p.M. some of the mutineers crept up to and occupied some 
empty lines bearing on that position, and opened a musketry 
fire. Brigadier Handscomb, nding from his house straight into 
the 71st lines, was immediately shot. The fire, 
however, soon ceased, and arrangements having 
been made to protect the Residency bungalow and 
the part of the cantonment next the city road, and strong 
guards having been posted, the force piled arms and waited for 
the morn. 

At daylight next morning, Sir Henry placed himself at the 
head af the force, and learning that the rebels had retired on'* 
Mfidkipfir, followed them thither. Crossing the parade ground 
his men came upon the body of Comet Baleigh« a newly j<wed 
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officer, who, left sick in his quarters, had been murdered by the 
rebels. Almost at the same moment the mntinons regiments 
were discovered drawn up in line. At this critical 
pum , moment an officer on Lawrence’s staff noticed, or 
thought he noticed, a mutinous disposition on the part of the, till 
then loyal, 7th ('avalry. Their attitude appeared to him to be- 
token an intention to charge the British guns. To set the matter 
at rest the officer directed the guns to open fire on the distant 
line. Then the men of the 7th Cavalry, with the exception 
of about thij*ty, raised a fearful yell, and galloped over to 
join the enemy, who turned and fled with them. 
Our troops followed them up for about ten miles 
and took sixty prisoners. In this pursuit Mr. 
Gubbins greatly distinguished himself, capturing several of 
the enemy with his own hand. By 10 A.M. our force had 
returned to cantonments, the heat being excessive. 

In announcing the suppression of this rising to Lord Canning 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote : “We are now positively better off 
than we were. We now know our friends and enemies. The 
latter have no stomach for a fight, though they are capital 
incendiaries.” In the respect to which he referred 
2 toprov^” he was indeed better off. He was rid of doubtful 
friends. Nearly the whole of the 7th Cavalry, a 
““ few men of the 13th, more than two-thirds of the 

71st, a very large proportion of the 48th, and almost all the 
irregular troops, had shown their hand and departed. He could 
now concentrate his resources. But in other respects the day 
was full of foreboding. Intelligence received from the districts 
soon made it clear that the entire province was in arms against 
British rule. 

Three days indeed prior to the rising at Lakhnao an incident 
had oocured at Sit4pur which showed very plainly 
sit&piir. train was laid at that station, and that a 

single spark would ignite it. Sitdptir, the head-quarters of the 
north-west division of Oudh, lies alx>ut fifty-one miles from 
Lakhnao, midway between that city and the Shahjahdnpfir 
referred to in the last chapter. In 1857 it was garrisoned by the 
41st Eegiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch, and by the 9th and 10th Eegiments of Oudh 
"Irregular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, Mt, 
Christian, resided there, together with Mr. Thornhill and Silf 
Mountstuart Jackson, civil officers pf the Oudh Commission. 
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About noon of the 27th of May the vacant lines of the 2nd 
Begiment of Military Police, commanded by Captain 
John Hearsey,^ were fired. It had not then become 
generally recognised that incendiarism was the 
mvariable preonrsor to rebellion. Although, therefore, the 
fibdng of the lines caused some uneasiness, no absolute suspicion 
was directed to any particular body of men. The 
Sip4his aided in extinguishing tbe fire, and the 
incident was not immediately followed by any overt act of 
mutiny. 

It would appear that the firing of the lines had been a 
tentative measure. The SipAhis were anxious to feel their way, 
to test the credulity of their officers, before taking the step 
which would be irrevocable. 

Of all the regiments I have mentioned the 10th Oudh Irregu- 
lars were regarded as the most trustworthy. Grreat, then, was 
the surprise in Sitapur when, five days later, the 2nd ^ 

of June, it became known that the Sipahis of that 
regiment had rejected the flour sent from the city for their con- 
sumption, on the plea that it had been adulterated 
for the purpose of destroying their caste. They 
insisted that the flour should bo thrown into the adulterated, 
river. The flour was thrown into the river. 

They now became bolder. The same afternoon the men of 
the same regiment plundered tlio gardens of the 
European residents of the ripe fruit growing in 
them. Their officers rebuked them, and, after some 
time, the plundering ceased. 

But every day furnished additional proof that the men were 
practically out of hand. Still, strange infatuation I the officers, 
whilst suspecting the other regiments, believed in 
their own. Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, commanding i^?eKimentof 
•the 41st Native Infantry — a regiment which j* showed 
itself as truculent as any which mutinied — had the 
most absolute confidence in the loyalty of his men. He put 
that loyalty to the test by marching his regiment out on the 
1st of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the mutineers 
advancing along it from the capital, and his men had justified 


* Captain Hearsey was formerly in the King of Oudh’e seryloe. He mi 
4 Ipost amiable and excellent officer, much respected by his men. 

4 t Fide We 227. 
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his oonfidenoe by firing on their oomrades and forcing them to 
alter their route 1 After such behaviour it was treason in 
SltdpTiir to doubt the loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Mr. Christian, a man of intellect and intelligence, did 
not feel secure. The idea of abandoning his post 
prepw^toT" never crossed his mind. Like all the members of 
meeuhecom- the noble Service to which he belonged he felt that 
ng nger. place was where the Government had sent him. 
For himself he had no care ; but reading rightly the si^s of 
the times, he had deemed it his duty to invite all the ladies of 
the station to occupy his house with their children. All 
responded except four, who preferred to remain with their 
husbands. The house was well situated for defence, being out 
off on one side from the adjoining ground by a rivulet. In 
front of it, and between it and the lines of the 41st, were 
posted four guns. The flanks were guarded by the irregular 
regiments, in whom Mr. Christian was inclined to place 
confidence. 

The incidents of the flour and of the fruit robbery on the 
2nd of June had been sufficient to warn the residents 
thororeSrts ®^isis was approaching. But Lieutenant- 

the disaffeo- Colonel Birch still believed in the loyalty of the 41st. 

At sunrise on the morning of the 3rd, however. 
Major Apthorp of that regiment satisfied himself 
that the Sipdhis were no longer to bo trusted. He communi- 
cated his suspicions to Mr. Christian and his Colonel. They 
were soon verified. At 8 o’clock a company of the regiment 
went off to the treasury to seize the public money, whilst the 
others advanced in a menacing attitude against the guns 
covering Mr. Christian’s house, and against the irregular 
regiments on either side of it. 

The safety of the Europeans seemed now to depend on the 
fidelity of the irregulars and native gunners. But 
2^® mu^er^ before this could be tested Colonel Birch determined 
Colonel Bijch. to make one effort to recall his men to duty. 
Accompanied by Lieutenant Graves he galloped 
towards the treasury. Mr. Christian, having first strengthened 
the garrison of his house by a small party of military police,* 
about twenty, started to follow the colonel, when Captain Joh^ 

' ^learsey, who had preceded him, rode huriedly back with 
information that that officer and Lieutentant Graves 1^ 
shot by their men. It was clear now that the Sipdhis were b^| 
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on the blood of tbeir officers. The 9th Irregulars almost 
immediately followed the example of the 4l8t, 
killing their officers; the 10th were not slow JWioirpegu- 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with yells 
against the bungalow, bent on slaughter. 

It is not easy to describe the scene that followed. The only 
possible safety lay in flight, and flight was difficult. 

The rivulet Sarayan, which protected the rear of 
the bungalow against attack, was now an obstacle 
to the fugitives. However, it was an obstacle that must be 
attempted. Mr. Christian, who had boldly started, rifle in 
hand, to meet the mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned 
to his house to flee with his family. Preceded by his wife with 
an infant in her arms, he succeeded in crossing the rivulet, but 
he had scarcely reached the opposite bank when he was shot 
dead by the pursuing rebels. A similar fate befell his wife, 
her baby, and the nurse. The elder child, a girl taken across 
the river* by Sergeant-Major Morton, was conveyed by him to 
the estate of the Mitauli Eajah and ultimately to Lakhnao, 
where she died. Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill were shot dead either 
crossing the stream or just after. Sir Mountstuart ^ 

Jackson, his sister, Captain Bumes, and some others 
likewise reached the estate of the Mitauli Edjah. There Mrs. 
Orr had already found shelter, and thither Captain Patrick 
Orr escaped from the Mohamdi party to be presently referred 
to. The Mitauli Eajah afforded to the fugitives 
only a half-hearted protection. Timid and fearing * 

for himself, he allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested — and he provided them with 
food. They stayed there till the end of October, when, as will be 
told, the rebel troops took the survivors prisoners into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from Sitapiir, one party guided by 
Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately acquainted 
with the country, made straight for Lakhnao, which SShn^o. 
they reached. Another party, consisting of nine 
ladies, ten children, and three men, reached the same place, by 
circuitous paths, concealing themselves in the daytime, and 
indebted very much to the zaminddr of Eamkdt, on the 28th 
of June. A third party, composed of Mrs. Phillipps 
fmd a few friends, found shelter in a village, and 
&|iaained in concealment there for ten months, when 

wefe rescued by a column of Sir Colin Campbell’s army. A 
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fourth party escaped to Mahimp^, forty-eight miles from Bar61f, 
aaid proceeded thence with the residents of that place 
MaWm^. fugitives from Shahjahinpiir to the estate of the 

Dhaurahra Eajah, eighty miles north from Lakhnao. 
Here they remained in safety till discovered hy a party of 
rebel Sipdhis, who took them prisoners towards Lakhnao. They 
managed, how ever, to escape on the road, and, whilst some fled into 
Nipdl, the majority, after concealing themselves for some time, 
were recaptured, and taken into Lakhnao. A fifth party found 
their way to the estate of the Mitauli Eajah as already related. 

But if many thus escaped, some of them only for the moment, 
more succumbed. On that terrible 3rd of June, 
twenty-four English, men, women, and children, 
were murdered by the Sipahis. This slaughter but 
whetted the appetite of the loyal 41st. How they 
proceeded from Sitapur to Farrukhdbad, and how there they 
incited the 10th Eegiment to mutiny and murder, has been told 
in the preceding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal regiment, and a detachment 
of the 4th Oudh Irregulars, were, however, stationed at Maldun, 
a town in the Hardui district, thirty-eight miles 
MaUun. j^orth of Kanhpflr, and forty-four north of Sitdpflr, 
Here the only civil officer was Mr. Capper the Deputy Com- 
missioner, His position had been long full of peril, for Maldun 
was on the high road to Farrukhabad, and the population of 
that district was the most disorderly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitapur Mr. Capper had felt the loneliness and 
the danger of his position. The natives round about his station 
had intimated in the plainest manner possible, short of actual 
speech, that they knew that the Sipahis were watching their 
opportunity. But Mr. Capper did not flinch from his duty. 
Ho was at his post when the Sipahis at Sitapur mutinied. He 
remained there after they had mutinied. Nor did 
he entertain the idea of leaving it until the detach- 
Ukhnao. ment at Malaun had showm unmistakably that 
they, too, were about to take the law into their own 
hands. He then mounted his horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

The third district in the North-West Oudh is Muhamdi. 
The Deputy Commissioner there was Mr. Thomason : 

^ u am . assistant Captain Patrick Orr.* 

* Captain Patrick Orr was the second of three brothers, all, prior to tlio 
annexation, in the service of the King of Oudh. The eldest brother^ 
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GABRISON AT MUHAl^Dl. 

In a previous page* I have recorded how some of the 
fugitives from Shahjgihanptir reached Muhamdi. I propose now 
to recount the condition of that station before, and the events 
which happened subsequently to, their arrival there. 

Neither Mr. Thomason nor Captain Orr had been blind or 
deaf to the signs of the times. The position of 
Muhamdi, almost on the frontier of Rohilkhand and ^ Position, 
but a short distance from Shahjahanpur, rendered it peculiarly 
sensitive to the insurrectional y feeling of the population in the 
British provinces. The garrison consisted* of a 
detachment of the 9th Oudh Irregulars, a regiment 
formerly raised and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, under 
the King of Oudh, before the annexation; two companies of 
military police, and about fifty troopers. 

Alive as were both Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr to the 
gravity of the crisis, they were yet hopeful that so 
long as Rohilkhand should remain quiet they would hea^^otthr*' 
manage tO weather the storm. Nor was it until a mutiny at 
Ivtter written by Mr. Jenkins from Shahjahanpfir, 
reaching Mr. Thomason on the evening of the 31st 
of May, revealed the catastrophe at that station, that the two 
Englishmen felt that every faculty they possessed was about 
to be tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Mr. Jenkins informed Mr. Thomason that 
the troops at Shahjahanpur had mutinied, that he ^ 

and a body of fugitives, amongst whom were ladies lette^from 
and children, had reached Powain, that the Rajah 
of that place had refused them shelter, and it begged 
that all the available carriage might be sent out to bring in the 
fugitives to Muhamdi. 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr. Jenkins’s request. At the 
same time he and Captain Orr, feeling that the crisis was 
upon them, determined to take active measures for the safety 

Alexander, had then rendered excellent service as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Frontier Police. After the annexation he was made an Assistant 
Commissioner. Ho was as able as he was hard-working. The second brother, 
Patrick, commanded originally one of the King’s regular regiments of infaatry. 
On the annexation he, too, was made an Assistant Commissioner. He was a 
brave, zealous, and able officer. The youngest brother, Adolphus, was, under 
the King, adjutant of one of his infantry regiments. On annexation he was 
appoint^ to command the 3rd Regiment of Oudh Military Police, which, on 
tne^oittbreak of tiie mutiny, was stationed at the Moti MaUall, Lakhnao. 

♦ Book VIIL Chapter Y. page 215. 

TCWi. ni. 
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of their own belongings and of the expected fugitives. Their 
first step was to despatch Mrs. Orr and child to 
SmiMBtoTO Mitaulf, a distance of twenty-six miles. The Eajah 
of that place was under considerable obligations to 
Captain Orr, and he was indebted to Mr. Thomason for many 
acts of kindness and courtesy. Thither, therefore, 
Mrs. Orr Is Mrs. Orr and her child were sent under the guard 
of some Sipahis of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the 
native officer commanding which swore fidelity. 
He kept his word. Marching all night, Mrs. Orr and the party 
reached Mitauli at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 1st of June. 
The E4jah, however, was asleep and would not be disturbed. 
When at the end of two hours he did awake, he sent a message 
to Mrs. Orr that he could not receive her in his fort, but that 
she must proceed to a place called Kachauna, in the jungles, 
where she would be safer — ^less likely to attract the notice of 
roving mutineers. 

To Kachauna accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. ' After a 
weary journey of two hours she found herself and 
child in a mud fort, desolate and dreary, devoid of 
all furniture — the very picture of discomfort. There 
she had to remain. The Eajah came to see her that same 
evening, and, whilst promising to protect her as far as lay in 
his power, did not disguise from her that troublous times were 
upon them, and that the Sipahis all over Oudh were pledged 
to revolt. 

Meanwhile, Thomason and Patrick Orr, having thus des- 
patched Mrs. Orr to a place of comparative safety, turned to 
provide for their own security and for that of their expected 
guests. They first caused the treasure to be moved into the 
fort of Muhamdf. They then marched with their troops into 
that fort (1st Juno). The day following the Shahjahdnpfir 
fugitives arrived from Powain. Weary, with naked 
feet, all exhausted, some badly wounded, they had 
bwmdi. with difficulty reached the place, which was not to 
be a place of refuge. Muhamdi was too close to the 
borders of Eohilkhand to be secure. It was considered certain 
that the mutinous regiments of that province 
would soon be upon the fugitives. On the other 
sftitpik. hand, up to that date no mutiny had, to their 
k nowledge, broken out in Oudh, SftApffir was. 
regarded as safe. To gitdpur, then, Mr. Thomason wrote fc^ 
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oarriage for the party. His letter reached Mr. Christian before 
mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. Christian at once 
despatched the carriage — ^under charge of an escort of Sip&his 
of the Oudh Irregulars. 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with the arrival 
at Muhamdi of this oarriage — ^and of this escort. The escort 
brought infection with it. Immediately on arrival 
the men composing it disseminated the report that 
their brethren had been cut up at Lakhnao for re- 
fusing to become Christians, and that they were resolved to be 
revenged. Captain Orr reasoned with the native officers. 
They knew him as an old servant of the King of Oudh, and his 
influence with them was not wholly extinct. After some con- 
versation they announced their intention of marching back to 
Sitdpur. They solemnly swore, at the same time, that they 
would spare the lives of the Europeans ; that they would take 
with thegi only Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, and allow the 
others to go away unmolested. It remains now to tell how they 
kept their oath. 

Their first proceeding was to take posession of the treasure ; 
their next to release the prisoners. Then, at half-past 6 o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th of June, they started. The Euro- 
peans accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed ^ 

into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage-carts. 

The first march of ten miles was accomplished without incident. 
Of the second march only about three miles had been walked 
when the halt was sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
they were at liberty to go where they liked. They pushed on 
at once towards the nearest town, Am*angabad, in the Kheri 
district. They had arrived within half a mile of 
that place, when the mutineers, regardless of their 
oaths, set upon them, and began the work of butchery, Sered. 

Of the whole party one alone was spared to tell the 

tale, and it is from his narrative that I am able to collect this 

story of perjury and murder.* It remains to add 

that Captain Orr, after some adventures, and com- ^ 

munioating by the way with one of the fugitive parties from 


* Captain Patrick Orr. The following is his account of the slangier. 
^ Next morning, Friday, the 5th, we marcned towards Aurangfibdd. When 
we had come about two kos the halt was sounded, and a trooper told us to go 
on where we liked. We went on for some distance when we saw a 

S 2 
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Sitdpdr— that led hy Sir M. Jackson — succeeded in joining his 
wife and child at Kachauna. On arriving there he 
frS*sfSpiir received a communication from the Eajah that the 
reach Ml- fopt at that place was required for the Sitapiir 

fugitives ; that it would not be safe for so many to 
be together ; and that it was advisable that he and his wife and 
child should migrate to and live in the jungles about MitauH. 
This they did. By this term, jungles, the reader must not 
understand an ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade : he must picture 
to himself a vast and dieary extent of land, covered with 
thorny brushwood, and where it was necessary to light fires at 
night to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Only the coarsest food was provided for them. The othei* 
fugitives were then sent from Mitauli to occupy Kachauna.* 


party coming along. They soon joined us, and followed the buggy which we* 
were pushing on with all our might. When witliin half a mile of Aurangdb^d 
a Sipdhi rushed forward and snatched Key^s gun from him and shot down 
poor old Shiels who was riding my horse. Then the most infernal struggle 
ever witnessed by man began. Wo all collected under a tree close by, and 
put the ladies down from tlie buggy. Shots were firing in all directions 
amidst the most fearful yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer, coolly 
and undauntedly awaiting their fate. I stopped for about three minutes 
amongst them, but, thinking of my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to 
save my life for their sakes. I rushed out towards the insurgents and one of 
our men, Giirdfn, 6th company, called out to me to throw down my pistol 
and he would save me. I did so, when he put himself between mo and the 
men, and several others followed his examph'. In about ten minutes more 

they completed their hellish work They killed the wounded and the 

children, butchering them in the most cruel way. With the exception of the 
drummer boy every one was killed of the above list, fugitives from 
Shdlijahdnpiir, besides poor good Thomason and our two clerks. They 
denuded the bodies of their clothes for the sake of plunder.” The list al)ove 
referred to comprised one civilian, three captains, six lieutenants, three 
ensigns, a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight ladies, and four children. Of the 
drummer, who was not a European, I can find no further mention. 

* They consisted of Sir M. Jackson and his sister: Lieutenant Barnes; 
Sergeant-Major Morton, and Mr. Christian’s little girl. Joined after a time 
by the party from the jungle, the fugitives remained in this fort, suffering 
great privations and subject to repeated attacks of jungle-fever, till the 25th 
of October. They were then oraered to depart, no one knew whither, under 
a guard furnished by the Rajah of Mitauli. With scant clothing, hare-footed, 
the men loaded with chains, tliey were taken to Lakhnao, and imprisoned in 
the Kaisar-b^gh, one of the regal palaces, then strongly occupied by the 
rebels. The sutferiugs of the men did not last long. On the 16th of 
November they were taken out and shot by a party of Sipdhis of the TUt 
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Adjoining the Sftdpiir division was the north-eastern or 
Bahraich division of Ondh, honnded on the south by 
the river Ghagrd, separating it from the Faizdbad 
division, on the west by the Chauka or Sardd river, dividing it 
from Sitapur and Kheii, and on the north by Nipdl. The 
principal civil station, and the head-qnarters of the Com- 
missioner of the division, Mr. Charles Wingfield,* was close 
to the town which gave its name to the division — the town of 
Bahrdich. The other stations were Mdldpfir to the west, Sik];or4 
to the south, Gondah to the south-east. Of these, 

Sikrord was the principal military station. In the 
month of April, 1857, it was garrisoned by the 1st Eegiment 
of Oudh Irregtdar Cavalry, commanded by Captain Daly, by 
the 2nd Oudh Infantry, under Captain Boileau, and by a local 
horse battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had been driven 
b^ circumstances entirely unconnected with the 
rising storm to remove his head-quarters to Sikrord. 

A man of ability, of culture, and of large views, he 
had not sympathised with the sweeping change of system 
which had inaugurated the transfer of Oudh from its Muham- 
madan king to British rule. He had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the territorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small proprietors to a position which would 
enable them ultimately to oust the great landowners, was not 
in accordance with his ideas. He had done, then, all that lay 
in his power to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst effects of the process. The 
appointment of Sir Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, 
coming even when it did, was a great support to him. It 
would have been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 


Native Infantry. A few days later the Bnrviving daughter of Mr. Christian 
died. There remained then Mrs. Orr, Miss Jackson, and the child of the 
former. To save the child her death was simulated, and she was conveyed in 
safety to the house of M&n Singh, and ultimately to the British camp. The 
ladles remained in confinement till the 19tli of March, when they were 
lesoued by a party of Gurkhas commanded by two British officers, and 
omiT^ed* safe^ to the camp of Sir James Outram. 

I * Now Sir C&arles Win^^eld, K.O.S.L 
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Like Bis cUef at Laklinao, like that chiefs Brother at L&hor, 
Early fore- like Durand at Ind6r, like William Tayler at Patn&, 
Mr. Wingfield had never been a partisan of the 
the^Scy “ passing and groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Cedi 
adopted. Beadon. He had fully appreciated the events at Bar- 
h&mpiir and at Barrackpfir. The revolt at Mlrath he regarded as 
the practical answer of the Sipdhis to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He felt, then, that an outbreak at the military station 
of j^ikrord was a mere question of time — that, given all the 
droumstances of the case — ^the composition of the native army, 
the annexation of Oudh — the province, a portion of which he was 
administering, would not be the last to feel the shock of mutiny. 
Impressed with this belief, and having absolutely no faith in 
^ the men who composed the garrison of Sikrord, 
feu towards Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured to enlist on the side 
faSowners British the members of that territorial aris- 

tocracy whom the annexation of Oudh had done so 
much to injure. Chief among these was Bigbijai Singh, B&jah 
of Balrdmpfir, a town in the north-east corner of his division, 
and close to the Nipdl frontier. Kdjah Digbijdi Singh was a 
man of character and sense. He entertained towards Mr. Wing- 
field friendly — even grateful — feelings. He had not been in- 
oculated with the poison that pervaded the atmosphere. He 
received, then, Mr. Wingfield’s advances with courtesy; he 
responded to them, and even engaged to afford refuge, in oa.8e 
of necessity, to him and to the officers serving in his division. 
The views entertained by Mr. Wingfield regarding the 
general untrustworthiness of the Sipahis were fortu- 
Captoin nately shared by many other officers at Sikrord. 
SSumT Neither he nor they, therefore, thought that either 

^nSeTto wisdom or courage required that the ladies and 
Lakimao. children should be left in a position, defenceless and 
incapable of being defended, until an actual out- 
break should occur. It happened that an officer of Daly’s 
Horse, Captain Forbes, was in Lakhnao early in June. He 
was confident that his own men would mutiny, and he knew 
that at Sikrord there was no place of refuge in case of an out- 
break. Anxious, therefore, for the safety of his wife, his 
children, and his countrywomen, he set out from Lakhnao with 
a party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached Sikrord, mounted 
the ladies on elephants and in doolies, and conveyed them safely 
to the capital. Mr* George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioneri 
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^ the express order of his uncle Sir Henry, accompanied them. 
This move was accomplished on the 9th of June. 

The same day the temper of the troops manifested itself in a 
way not to be mistaken. Intelligence had reached 
Sikrord of the revolt of the troops at Faizdbdd on the flSd 
previous day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to the neighbouring station of ^ 
Gondah, where was stationed the 3rd Oudh Irregulars, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Miles. There I must leave him for a 
moment, whilst I narrate the occurrences at Sikror4 after his 
departure. 

The day of the 9th of Juno was a day of great excitement at 
that station. So violent was the manifestation, 
that early the following morning the officers of the- 
infantry regiment — Boileau, Hale, and Kendall — mounted horse 
and rode straight for BalrWpiir. Lieutenant Bonham, of the 
artillery refused to accompany them. He believed in his 
men — ^he certainly possessed great influence over them — and 
he was confident that they would stand by him in the cause of 
order. He elected, therefore, to remain at Sikrora, alone of all 
the officers, and supported only by two farrier sergeants and 
the quartermaster-sergeant of the infantry regiment. Had 
there been no other native troops at Sikrora, his courage and 
his influence might have prevailed. But the men of the 
cavalry and infantry had broken out ; they had plundered the 
treasury, and they were thirsting for blood. Even over these 
men Bonham attempted to assert authority. But it 
was in vain. His own men would save his life, but LiJmenan? 
they would not fire on their comrades. They told Bonhi^^ 
him at last that he must go. They brought him at 
the same time money and a horse, and warned him ing towards 
not to pursue a certain road, which they knew to 
be occupied by the rebels. Forced to leave, Bonham 
started with a heavy heart, accompanied by his three sergeants, 
crossed the Gh&gr4 by an unfrequented ferry, and reached 
Lakhnao the next d^. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at Gondah. He 
brought the inteUigenoe that the troops at Faizdbdd 
had mutinied, and that those at SikrorA were on the JJ 
verge of mutiny. He found the troops at Gondah 
scarcely behind their comrades in that respect. They too had 
heard the news ; they too were aware of all that had happened 
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at Faizdbdd. Before tbe niglit fell they had received accounts 
of the mutiny at Sikrora. In vain they were harangued by 
their commanding officer. Their demeanour showed that they 
too were preparing for action. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr. Wingfield had not waited 
for the overt act, but had started for Balrdmpur. 
The officers and the women * who remained at the 
station started as soon as the outbreak had pro- 
nounced itself, and reached the same place in safety. 
The number of individuals who thus received the protection of 
the Rdjah was nineteen, exclusive of children. They all 
succeeded in crossing into British territory, and in reaching 
Gor^khpiir. 

At Bahrdioh, the head-quarters of the division, were cantoned 
two companies of the 3rd Oudh Irregulars, com- 
2f*Bah?iiX i^t^anded by Lieutenant Longueville Clarke. The 
Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Cunliffe , and his 
assistant was Mr. Jordan. The main body of the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars mutinied, as we have seen, at Gondah, on the 10th of 
June. As it was very clear that the two companies of the same 
regiment would at once follow their example, the three officers 
I have named wisely resolved to take advantage of their 
earlier information and to escape. They started off at once, 
then, northward, in the direction of Ndnpdrd, twenty-two miles 
^ north of Bahrdich, the seat of a minor Rajah. 
Snme There, however, admission was refused them, and 

Saveli*"^ they were forced to retrace their steps. Returning 
to Bahrdich, they started for Lakhnao by way of 
Bairdmghdt. This was the road against which the native gunners 
of Sikrord had warned Bonham. The fugitives, who had dis- 
guised themselves as natives, found the passage over the Ghdgrd 
occupied here by the mutineers. Trusting to their disguise, 
however, they embarked on the ferry-boat with their horses. 
The ferry-boat started. At first the fugitives appeared to 
attract no attention, but they had crossed scarcely one-third of 
the river when the cry arose that Europeans were 
SrdOTed escaping. Instantly there was an uproar. The 
Sipdhis, crowding into other boats, made for the 
ferry-boat, opening at the same time a fire of 
musketry. The boatmen at once abandoned the ferry-boat, 

* The ladies had been sent to Lakhnao, vid Sikiori, on the 5th of June. 
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Exposed to a concentrated fire, onr tliree cotmtrymen -were 
unable effectively to work the boat, nor to prevent it, thus left 
to itself, from being borne back by the current to tbe bank 
whence it started. Before it reached the bank Cunliffe and 
Clarke had been shot dead. Jordan, taken alive, shared the 
same fate a few days later. 

At Maldpur, in the Kheri district, sixty-three miles north- 
north-east from Lakhnao, there were no troops — 
consequently there was no open mutiny. The ^ 
general disorganisation of the country soon, however, spread 
even here, and the civil officers, prominent amongst whom was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gonne, were forced to leave. 
Having been joined by other fugitives, they first attempted 
to make their way down the Sarju river by boat. But, warned 
that all the landing-places were occupied, they 
abandoned this attempt ; they set off northward and 
gained the fort of Mathiara, belonging to the minor 
Eajah of Dhuraira. Thence Mr. Gonne made more than one 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Lakhnao. At last 
even the resource of remaining at Mathidra failed 
them. The adherents of the minor Kdjah proved perisJ, 
faithless. In imminent danger of their lives, they 
had to fiee. Three of the party were seized. The remainder 
gained the Nipal hills, where they found shelter till, gradually, 
with one exception only,* they yielded to the deadly 
climate of the Tarai. but one. 

Faizdbad is the eastern division of Oudh. It lies im- 
mediately south of the Bahrdich division, and 
was divided into the three districts of Faizdbad, 

SultanpuTf and Saloni. The Commissioner was Colonel Philip 
Goldney. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Deputy-Commissioner of the dis- 
trict, Captain Eeid, were at the head-quarter station 
of Faizabad. The troops here consisted of a horse 
battery of native artillery, the 22nd Eegiment of Native 
Infantry, the 6th Oudh IjTegular Infantry, and a squadron of 
the 15th Irregular Cavalry — the whole commanded by Colonel 
Lennox, of the 22nd Native Infantry. 

The officers at Faizdbdd entertained no delusion regarding 


* Captain John Hearsey, commanding 2nd Eegiment Oudh Military 
Police. 
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the intentionB of the mutineers. The events that had taken 
place during the second week in May at Mirath 
Behlf had made it clear to them that 
cScSiiaf * their turn would come. They took precautions 
then, at an early date, to prepare for the rising 
storm. With this view they began in May to store supplies in 
a house occupied by Captain Thurbum, Special As- 
sistant Commissioner. This house was chosen because 
it was surrounded by a walled enclosure. This walled enclosure 
was now fortified. So far the authorities at Faizdbdd acted 
with wisdom and forethought. But they counted likewise upon 
resources which were certain to fail them. They counted upon 
the, aid of the pensioned Sipdhis, and of the landholders of the 
district. To count upon both these classes proved that they 
had not fully gauged the depth of the crisis. . 

It would seem, however, that it was but natural to count 
upon the aid of the pensioned Sipdhis. The yearly 
uimoepiAced stipends drawn by these men were paid by the 
Bionera^^' British Government, and their continuance depended 
^ * on the existence of the British Government. The 

material interests of this class were, therefore, bound up in the 
maintenance of British authority. Old associations too, in many 
cases stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In its 
proper place it will be related how these men responded to the 
appeal made to them by Sir Henry Lawrence. But at FaizAbdd 
their numbers wore too small, their influence was too slight, to 
weigh much in the balance against the rising discontent. 

The case with respect to the landowners was different. 
It must not be forgotten that Faizdbdd was the division 
regarding which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote thus to Lord 
Canning in April, 1857 ; “ The tAlukdars have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt with. At least in the Faiz4b4d division, 
villages. Some tdlukdars 
have lost all.” It may be said that the remark of 
Sir Henry applied only to the higher order of the territorial 
aristocracy. But in reality it refened to the assessment as it 
touched every class connected with the soil. It could not have 
been seriously expected that the men who had suffered most 
from our rule would risk their lives to maintain it. No surprise, 
then, ought to be felt at the laconic record of the Deputy 
Commissioner: ** We found that the zaminders, however ww- 
disposedi would not fight against disoiplmed troops, with guns#** 
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TKe plan of defending Captain Thnrbum’s tonse was then, 
on tlie 6tli of June, abandoned. For a moment, Colonel 
Goldney entertained tbe idea of sending the ladies and children 
into Lakhnao. But it was too late. The road to Lakhnao 
passed through Daryabad, a station in the Lakhnao division ; 
and disorder reigned in Darydbdd. 

But another plan had a little before been presented to 
Colonel Gk)ldney. The principal tdlukdars of the 
Faizabad division, prominently amongst whom may 
be named Edjah Man Singh, TJdres Singh, Thdkur 
N4rain, Mir Bakir Husen, and Nadir Shdh, had scented the 
mutiny from afar, and had warned Colonel Goldney of its 
approach. At this time the most considerable of these men, 
Kdjah Mdn Singh, was in disgrace. He was even under arrest. 
It happened that one of the assistant commissioners at Faiz4bdd 
was Captain Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had well and truly 
served the old rSgime when Oudh had her king, had known 
intimately Mdn Singh, and had conceived for him a 
great regard. When, then, the E4jah fell into 
disgrace, Captain Orr earnestly begged his release by captain 
from arrest. His prayer prevailed. Mdn Singh 
was released from arrest, and, in return for Captain 
Orr’s efforts on his behalf, he offered protection to his wife and 
children in his fort of Shdhganj during the troublous times that 
were coming. Captain Orr communicated the offer to the 
Commissioner. Colonel Goldney received it just about the 
time when the journey of the ladies to Lakhnao had been pro- 
nounced impracticable. He, in consultation with 
the other officers, determined to ask the Edjah so 
to enlarge his offer as to include all the ladies in the cMi officers 
station. Eajah Mdn Singh was communicated with 
by Captains Eeid and Orr. He agreed to receive 
the wives and families of the civil officers, but demurred to a 
larger number, on the ground that secrecy would 
thus be rendered impossible. Finally, however, he Soseof^e 
agreed to receive all, provided that due caution 
were observed in moving them. 

With one exception the wives of the regimental officers 
declined to accept the offer of Man Singh. Not only did they 
distrust him, but they and their husbands considered that the 
movement would serve as a signal to the Sip&his to mutiny. On 
the night of the 7th of June, however, the wives and omldren 
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of the civil officers, and the wife and children of the 
Executive Engineer, Captain Dawson, started for 
Some take and reached Shahganj. They were followed to the 
8 place, the following morning, by the wives 
and children of the staff-sergeants. 

That night the Sipahis rose in revolt. More audacious than 
their comrades elsewhere, they did not pretend a 
irtsetowvoit, grievance, but loudly asserted that, feeling they 
were stronger than the English, they intended to 
turn them out of the country. The senior Eisdlddr of the 
15th Irregular Cavalry took command of the brigade, and 
endeavoured to induce the men to murder their officers. But 
the Sipahis had not then wound themselves up to the pitch of 
blood-thirstiness. They were anxious to rid themselves of 
their officers, but not to take their lives. Keeping 
procure them under restraint all night in the quarter- 
^ guard, they procured four boats for ,jbhem, and 
in the morning gave them money and told them 
to be off. The boats were unprovided with boatmen, but 
they had oars. 

Faizdbad is on the river Ghdghra, navigable thence to 
Bhalid, where it joins the Ganges. Four boats con- 
taining the fugitive Europeans, and propelled by 
them, started before sunrise on the morning of the 
9th of June. The mutineers, who had plundered the treasury 
and sacked the houses, did not interfere with them. But 
« — strange contradiction — whilst protecting them against 
the more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding them 
to depart, they sent a messenger begging the 
Eegiment of Native Infantry 
tion to their to slay them on their way. The 17th, stationed at 
thon7h Azamgarh, a station in British territoiy near the 
Ntttixein- eastern frontier of Oudh, had arrived within a few 
miles of Faizdbdd on the 8th of June. Their 
line of mai’ch lay along the right bank of the Ghdghrd. 
Their hands were already red with blood. They were 
willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to the call. They 
intercepted the two first boats at Begamganj, about 
twelve miles by the road from Faizdbdd, though far 
longer by the river. Here, at a point where the 
stream was the most narrowt they opened fire on the fugitives. 
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A few moments later, and from the opposite hanlc there started 
boats full of armed men to attack their left flank. Recognising 
the impossibility of resistance, Colonel Goldney counselled a 
run for life. Too old to run himself, he remained to die. 
Seven, however, including, curious to relate, a Muhammadan 
Sipahi of the 22nd, T4z Alf Khan, who had linked his fate to 
that of the British, followed the recommendation and ran 
across country. Two of the party were drowned endeavouring 
to cross a stream. The remaining five reached Amorah in 
safety. Here they were joined by the three officers, who 
had formed the crew of the fourth boat, and who had aban- 
doned her on account of her slowness of pace before she 
had reached the point where the men of the 17 th had been 
lying in wait. The party, thus augmented to eight, pushed 
on across country. Betrayed at Mohadaba by two police- 
men whom they had trusted, they were attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly pursued, they 
lost first • Lieutenant Lindsay, then Lieutenants Thomas, 
English, Ritchie, and Sergeant Edwards. There now re- 
mained only Lieutenant Cautlej’', Sergeant Busher, and 
Tez All Khan. In the chase that followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher 
escaped for the moment, but was captured the 
next day. His life, however, was spared, and three boats 
at the end of ten days he was released. He 
ultimately joined Colonel Lennox at Captainganj, 
where he found also his fellow fugitive, T6z All Khan. The 
fugitives who had remained in the first and second boats, 
numbering eight, were all massacred. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the first, the 
second, and the fourth. But there was another 
manned by five officers, headed by Colonel O’Brien. 

This boat, following the first and second, had put in maining boat, 
at the town of Ayudhya,* the birthplace of Ram — 
the town that gave its name to the province. Here they ex- 
changed their boat for a larger one, and hired native rowers to 
row it. They then lay down, hidden by the thatch and matting 
from the gaze of inquiring eyes, whilst the natives pulled 
away singing a national air. The boat thus passed unsus- 

* The name Ayudhya, has been gradually corrupted to Avadh, and Avadh 
to Audh or Oudh. 
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peoted through the hostile array, and the fagitiyes reached 
Ddndptir in safety. 

But some had remained at Faizdb&d. Amongst these were 
Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of the artillery, and her 
three children. Mrs. Mills had refused to accept the hospitality 
in f Singh. When the mutiny broke out, 

she attempted to conceal herself in the city ; but sink- 
ing from want of food she was obliged to discover 
herself to the leader of the mutineers. He sent her 
and her children across the Ghdghrd into the Gordkhpur dis- 
trict. Here she wandered for eight or ten days from village to 
village. A tender and delicate lady, her sufferings were 
terrible. Her youngest child died from the exposure. At last 
Eajah Mdn Singh, hearing that there was an English lady in 
distress, sent for her to Shdhganj, provided for her wants, and, 
after a few days’ rest, despatched her and the sergeants* wives 
into Gordkhpdr. Her husband was one of those murdered in 
the second boat. 

Colonel Lennox and his family had not started with the other 
officers in the boats. At 2 p.m,, however, finding the 
^nei Len- Sipdhis becoming riotous and insolent for plunder, he 
nox and they set out. They soon came upon the blood- 

thirsty 17th. But it was night. Eealising their 
danger, they crept, unobserved, from their boat, and made their 
way into the Gordkhpfir district. They were soon, however, 
taken prisoners, and confined in the fort of Ndzim Mir 
Muhammad Hfisdn Khdn. The Nazim was disposed to be 
friendly. Threatened by the mutineers, he concealed the 
fugitives in a reed hut in rear of his zenana, and kept them 
there for nine days. He then made them over to an escort sent 
for them by the Collector of Gordkhpiir. On their way to the 
station, they picked up Sergeant Busher, and the Sipahi, Tez 
Alf, whose adventures have been already related. 

There is still a party of the officials of Faizabad whose fate 
has to be recorded. I allude to the civil officers who 
offleere^of started in the boats. These were Captain 

PaSiSiS. Eeid, Captain Alexander Orr, Captain Thur- 
bum, and Mr. Bradford. The wives and children 
of these gentlemen were under the protection of Mdn Singh 
at Shdiiganj, where also were Captain Dawson, Executive 
iieer, Corporal Hurst of the Sappers, and a (fierk named 
Fit^erald. ' * 
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When the mutiny broke out the four gentlemen just men- 
tioned were together. Momentarily separated from, but soon 
rejoined by, Mr. Bradford, they reached Shdhganj on the 11th. 
M4n Singh was not there. He had gone to Ayud- 
hya, probably to watch the course of events. Thence 
he had sent a message to say that he had made a MdJfsingh. 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of which 
he would be able to afford protection to the women and children, 
but not to the men ; that these must depart instantly, as his 
house was to be searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and that night the party, 
including ladies and children, and consisting of thirty-eignt 
souls, set out for the river. Twenty-nine of them reached its 
bank, eight miles below Faizabad, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing the remaining nine had broken down.* It 
was impossible to wait for them. The country, especially that in 
the vicinity of the river-bank, was swarming with mutinous 
cavalry. ‘The twenty-nine then started. Their boat proceeded 
for some time with only occasional alarms ; but on the second 
day it was lured by the agent sent with it by Man Singh into 
a position between two forts by both of which it was com- 
manded. Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There was no help 
for them. After suffering much from hunger, from exposure, 
and other causes, and after constant detention, the fugitives 
reached GopAlpdr on the 21st of June. By the 
loyal Rajah of that place they were cordially re- 
ceived, hospitably entertained, and provided with 
the means of proceeding to Ddnaphr, where they 
arrived the 29th of June. 

Sultdnpur, the chief town of the district of that name, lies 
on the right bank of the river Gdmti, almost in a 
direct line between Faizdbad and A114habM. The s^**"?*- 
principal civil officer was Mr. Block, C.S. Sultanpiir was the 
head-quarters of the 15th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel S. Fisher, one of the most gallant and 
daring officers in the service. 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Block received intimation from a 


* This contained the sergeants’ wives and children. They returned to 

6h&hganj and were ultimately sent into Gor^khpiir with Mxa Millff, as 
already related. 
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Native official, a Mtiliamiuadan, whom he had sent on duty 
to Chandah, that mutinous Sipdhis from Jaunpiir 
^ British territory had arrived at that place, pro- 
fessing themselves to he in correspondence with the 
troops at Sultanpur, and declaring their resoljT^e to kill all the 
Europeans. This intimation was repeated the following day. 
Mr. Block at once ordered the man hack to SultanpAr, and com- 
municated the intelligence he had received to Colonel Fisher, who 
at once despatched all the ladies in the station in the direction 
of Alldhdhdd under charge of two officers. The Muhammadan 
returned to Sultdnpur the 8th of June, saw Colonel Fisher and 
Mr. Block; told them that the Jaunpur Sipdhis had plundered 
Chandah and were on their way to Sultdnpur ; that their own 
men were not to ho depended upon ; and advised them, whilst 
there was yet time, to leave the place. But Colonel Fisher 
and Mr. Block could not make up their minds to do this. 

Early next morning the 1st Eegiment of Military Police, 
commanded hy Captain Bunhury, rose in revolt.’ Colonel 
Fisher rode down to their lines, followed hy his men, to 
endeavour to recall them to order. Whilst he was 
Mnrtoof addressing them, a policeman came round and shot 
FiEher, him in the hack. He fell mortally wounded from 
his horse. His own men had heen passive spectators 
of the deed. They would now not approach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant. Lieutenant Tucker, to tend him in 
his last agony. Whilst they permitted this, however, they 
turned upon the second in command. Captain 
Qibbm^^ Gihhings, shot him, and then shouted to Lieutenant 
Tucker to he off. By this time Colonel Fisher’s 
last agony was over, and Tucker, having nothing more to do, 
mounted, and, riding for his life, succeeded in reaching the fort 
of Kustam Sah, on the hanks of the Gumti. By this chief he 
was sheltered. Ho eventually reached Banaras in safety.* 
Meanwhile, the Muhammadan already referred to had con- 
veyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan news of Colonel 
gdof Fisher’s death, and of the mutiny of the troops. 
a^^stroylSr The two gentlemen started off to flee, and reached a 
small house in the vicinity of the station. Im- 
prudently stopping here, whilst their guide was sent to 


* Capt»\ine Buubury and Smith, Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. O’Donel alsa 
received hoB[)itality from the same ohieftam. They all reached Baniras. ^ 
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asoertain how matters were progressing in the station, they were 
attacked and murdered. 

Thus did Sultdnpdr pass into the hands of the rebels. These, 
after plundering the houses and securing the treasure started 
off in “^e direction of Lakhnao. 

The other district station in the division of Faiz&bdd was 
Saloni. The Deputy-Commissioner here was Captain 
L. Barrow.* The troops consisted of six companies 
of the 1st Oudh Irregulars, commanded by Captain Thomson. 
By the exertions of the officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in June. On that day intelligence ^ 
arrived of the mutinies at Sultdnpur and elsewhere, and of the 
approach of mutineers from other stations. The next day the 
troops threw off the mask and revolted. The 
officers succeeded in leaving the station in safety, ofTtSau 
and in reaching the fort of Daraptir, possessed by a 
tdlukdar, Elijah Hanmant Singh of KdU Kankar,f ‘ 
who not tnly sheltered them, but escorted them to the ferry 
opposite Allah4b4d. It deserves to be recorded that ten of 
Captain Thomson’s Sipdhis continued faithful and never left him. 

We come round now to the division from whose capital we 
started — the division of Lakhnao. The other two district 
stations here were Purwa and DaryAbdd. 

At DarydbM, on the high road from FaizdbAd to Lakhnao, 
was quartered the 5th Oudh Irregular Infantry, ^ 
commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes. This officer 
was zealous, active, and much liked by his men. It is scarcely 


• Subsequently Chief Commissioner of Oudh. 

t This noble Rajput had boon dispossessed, by the action of the-revenue 
system introduced by the British, of the greater part of his property. Keenly 
as he felt the t^anny and the disgrace, liis noble nature yet declined to 
regard the fugitive oliiefs of the nation which had nearly ruined him in any 
other light tlian as people in distress. He^helped them in that distress ; he 
saw tiiem in safety to their own fortress. lAt when, on bidding him farewell, 
Captain Barrow expressed a hope that he would aid in suppressing the revolt, 
he stood erect, as he replied : “ S^hib, your countrymen came into this 
country and drove out our king. You sent your officers round the districts to 
examine the titles to the estates. At one blow you took from me lands which 
fiom time immemorial had been in my family. I submitted. Suddenly 
misfortune fell upon you. The people of the land rose against you. You 
came to me whom you had despoiled. I have saved you. But now, — ^now I 
march at the head of my retainers to Lakhnao to try and drive you &om the 
country.” It is satisfactory to be able to add, that after the suppression of 
the mntmy his lands were restored to this true-hearted gentleman. 
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possible that 6T6n had no extraordinary temptation assailed 
them they would have remained faithful, for they were bound 
by the ties of blood and caste to the men who all around them 
were rising in revolt. But they were tempted beyond the 
ordinary temptation. In the public treasurysof Dary4bdd lay 
stored £30,000 in silver — and they knew it. Captain Hawes 
knew it too, and, knowing that fact, and the inevitable con- 
sequences which would ensue were the money to remain at 
Darydbdd, he had made an effort, in the early part of the last 
week of May, to escort it into Lakhnao. In this 
^ JhJs?^his. attempt he was baffled by the ill-will of some of the 
men of his regiment. But Captain Hawes was a 
man who did not lightly resign a well-digested idea. On the 
^ 9 th of June, he made a second effort. On this 

™ occasion he succeeded, amid the cheers of his men, 
in escorting the money outside the station. But he could not 
persuade them to take it further. A portion of them suddenly 
mutinied, gained the upper hand, and drove their officers away. 
Captain Hawes escaped by a miracle. “He was repeatedly 
fired at, sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at others, 
single deliberate shots.” * But he escaped, and not 
^ only he, but, after various adventures, all the other 

Hawes” officers, civil and military, with their wives and 

children, belonging to Daryabad. After the de- 
parture of the Europeans, the mutineers proclaimed Wajid All 
Shah, ex-King of Oudh, as their king. 

Pdrwd is about twelve miles from the Ganges, not far from 
the high road between Kanhpur and Lakhnao. 
There were no troops there. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner there. Captain Evans, maintained his position in his 
district till the end of June, sending in all the information he 
was able to glean regarding affairs at Kanhpur. His own wife 
and children, his assistant, Mr. Arthur Jenkins, were at that 
ill-fated station. Captain Evans, loyally assisted by his 
Muhammadan officer of police, Mansab All by name, was able 
to keep open communications till Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force 
had succumbed. After that catastrophe, it was impossible 
for him to remaiii at his post. He, therefore, retired on 
(jakhnao. 

To that oily we must now return. We left it on the Slst of 


^ Gable’s Mviiniei in Oudh, 
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May, just after tlie outbreak there bad been suppressed by the 
vigour and energy of the Chief Commissioner. We 
return to it on the 12th of June. In the interval LaSnwon 
every station in the province had been lost to the 
British. Writing on that day to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West, Sir Henry Lawrence thus ex- 
pressed his sense of the situation : — “ We still hold the canton- 
ment, as well as our two posts, but every outpost (I fear) has 
fallen, and we daily expect to be besieged by the confederated 
mutineers and their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 

up, but every day brings it nearer that condition All * 

our irregular cavalry, except about sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps, 
are either very shaky or have deserted ..... The irregular 
infantry are behaving pretty well, but once we are besieged it 
will be black against white, with some very few exceptions. 
More than a hundred police deserted last night, and since I 
began this page I have received the report of the military police 
post having deserted the great central gaol over which they 

were specially placed Then, again, we ought to have 

only one position. I put this question to some sixteen officers 
five days ago, but all stood out for the two positions. I am 
convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
but we are agreed that, on the whole, the Kesidenoy is the 

point to hold The talukdars have all been arming, and 

some have already regained possession of the villages of which 
Mr. Gubbins dispossessed them.” On the day following he 
expressed a similar opinion in a letter to Lord Canning. After 
enumerating the native troops still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added ; “ few of them can be expected 
to stand any severe pressure. We, however, hold o® ^ton. 
our ground in cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
positions, bearing in mind that the Besidency is to be the final 
point of concentration.” These extracts will suffice to show 
how fully Sir Henry Lawrence appreciated the situation. I 
propose to describe in the next chapter the manner in which he 
met the storm when it actually burst over his head. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE LEAGUER OP LAKHNAO. 

The repression of the mutiny of the 30th and 31st of May at 
Lakhnao had, at least, rid the cantonments of the least trust- 
worthy of the Sipdhis. But the incessant labour, 
sirHenr^ mental and bodily, the deprivation of sleep, the 
LawrenS. constaiit anxiety, had told on the already overtasked 
strength of the Chief Commissioner. His spare 
frame daily became still sparer, his physical strength diminished, 
under mental toil. His medical advisers insisted then that he 
should rest for a time from the labours of his office. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, I have already stated, had been on the point of 
proceeding to Europe for the benefit of his health when he 
was summoned by Lord Canning to Oudh. Regarding that 
summons as a call of duty, with characteristic forgetfulness of 
self, he had obeyed it. But under the fatigues, the excitement, 
the anxiety of his new life, his physical condition had become 
sensibly worse than it had been when his medical advisers 
had ordered him home from E4jpiit4na. It was necessary that 
he should rest. 

No one had felt less confident as to his power to stand the 
wear and tear of work in trying times than Sir Henry himself. 
His strength he knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might, and probably would, 
have felt satisfied that the Government would on his death 
provide a fit officer as his successor. But the cir- 
^*ardin*iii8 were not ordinary. In the then state of 

soccessor. ^ the couutry the Government had not the means to 
send to the province a successor from outside its 
borders. They might not even have the power of communicat- 
ing with those in the province itself. In that case the succee- 
sion would, by right of seniority, devolve upon a oivUiani in 
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whose judgment and capacity for the post Sir Henry Lawrence 
had no oonhdence. 

To prevent the possibility of an occurrence which he could 
not regard in anticipation in any other light than as a public 
misfortune, Sir Henry Lawrence, feeling his strength daily 
failing, despatched to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram, in which he earnestly recommended that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the 
office of Chief Commissioner might be conferred 
on Major Banks, and the command of the troops ^ 
on Colonel Inglis. “ This,” he added, “ is no time for punctilio 
as regards seniority. They are the right men — in fact, the 
onty men — ^for the places.” 

The Major Banks referred to was the Commissioner of the 
Lakhnao division. He belonged to the Bengal Army. 

He was distinguished by the wide range and the 
depth of his acquirements, by his thorough knowledge of the 
natives of India, by administrative talents of the highest order, 
by a large fund of humour, and by his large-hearted sympathies. 
He was the most promising political officer who had not actually 
attained the highest grade in that branch of the Indian 
Service. For languages he had a remarkable talent. He was 
familiar alike with Persian, with Hindi, and with Sanskrit. 
Major Banks had filled several offices with distinction, had 
gained the esteem of men so opposed to each other as were 
Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dalhousie, and, on the annexation 
of Oudb, had been selected by the latter to be Commissioner of 
one of the four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as Com- 
missioner of Lakhnao, Banks speedily justified Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion. How he had impressed a man not easily deceived is 
apparent from the recommendation made by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to Lord Canning that Banks should succeed him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, the other officer referred to, corn- 
manded the 32nd Foot. He was in the prime of 
life, an excellent soldier, active, energetic, and quick- 
sighted. The native army having mutinied, and ingiiB. 
the only remaining reliable troops being European 
troops, it was practically necessary that the officer commanding 
the European regiment should have the chief military authority* 
It was, to repeat Sir Henry Lawrence’s remark, ** no time for 
punctilio ” as regarded seniority. The recommendation, tben^ 
was fdu^terised by practical good sense. 
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Five days after tli€f despatch of this telegram the health of 
the Chief Commissioner seemed to give way entirely. 

™ On the 9th of June “ an alarming exhaustion came 
on, and the medical men pronounced that further application to 
business would endanger his life.” * In consequence 
sudden illness, a provisional council was 
ftutbority to formed of Mr. Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial Commissioner, Major 
Banks, Colonel Inglis, and the Chief Engineer, 
Major Anderson. Of this council Mr. Martin Gubbins was 
the President. 

The character of Mr. Gubbins has thus been sketched by 
Sir Henry Lawrence: “He is a gallant, energetic, 
clever fellow, but sees only through his own vista, 
Martin Gub- jg therefore sometimes troublesome.” Now at 
this particular period the “ vista ” of Mr. Gubbins 
showed him the danger of retaining the armed remnants of the 
native regiments, the necessity of trusting the native*' military 
police. As President of the Council of Five, he insisted, then, 
that the Sipahis who still remained in the lines should be 
disarmed and dismissed. In vain was it pointed out to him 
that these men had stood the test, that they had been tried in 
the fire, that they had not only resisted temptation, but had 
acted with spirit against their comrades on the 30th and 31st 
of May. Mr. Gubbins would listen to no argument. Opposed 
in the Council, he yet step by step carried out his favourite 
measures, until, on the 11th of June, he actually 
started off to their homes all the Sipahis belonging 
to the province. This act had upon Sir Henry Lawrence an 
effect more decisive than the prescriptions of his 
Sir Henry medical ad^dsers. It roused him to action. Shaking 
authority. off his weakness, he immediately dissolved the 
Council, resumed authority, recalled the Sipdhis, 
ind “had the satisfaction of seeing numbers return to their 
jost with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was verified 
oy their loyalty during the siege.” f 
Sir Henry Lawrence was particularly desirous to retain the 
services of a large portion of the native troops. He believed 
that those who had stood the ordeal of the 30th of May would 
, , 

• Gubbins. ^ 

t MS. Memorandum) quoted by Merivale. Life of Sir Senry Latoredse^ 
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tlienoefortli Temain faithful. He believed’ that without the aid 
of native troops his position at Lakhnao would not be 
tenable. And he believed, likewise, that, by judicious regarding 
arrangement, it would be possible to ensure loyalty J^“***^* 
and good service from those who still remained. On 
resuming office, then, he directed his energies at once to th' 
organising of a force of native troops. He collected all th: 
Sikhs from the three native regiments and formed them into 
one battalion; the Oudh men he likewise banded together, 
rejecting those only who had given evidence of disloyalty. 
Sir Henry had recourse likewise to men of another class. 
Confident that many of the men who had served in the 
Company’s army prior to the annexation had carried with 
them to their homes their military pride and their fidelity to 
:their masters, he summoned by circular to Lakhnao all of their 
number who would care to re-enlist for the cause of order. 
The response to this summons was very remarkable. 

About five hundred pensioned Sip4his hastened to 
Lakhnao. Amongst them were the gray-headed, 
the halt, the maim — even the blind — some on cnitches — all 
anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry gave them a kind 
and cordial reception. He selected about a hundred and seventy 
of them for active service, and placed them under separate 
command. The number of the native brigade was thus brought 
to nearly eight hundred. 

That nignt the whole of the cavalry Ox the military police 
remaining at their head-quarters at Lakhnao broke 
into revolt. The cavalry were under the special The military 
command of Captain Gould Weston, and he at once ^ 

rode down to their lines, situated near the Dil-dr4m 
Kothf on the left bank of the Gumti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they were starting 
and exhorted them to listen to the voice of duty and of honour. 
But his efforts proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The* next morning (the 12th of June) the 3rd Begiment of 
Infantry of the Military Police mutinied at the 
Moti Mahall, about a mile and a half from the Baillie 
Guard. Captain Adolphus Orr^ who, although he 
had removed his family into safety at the Eesidenoy, continued 
to oocuOT his house near his men, fortunately escap^ uninjured, 
and in hot haste to the superintendent reported that the 
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regiment tai gone off in the direction of the Dilknshd Park, 
and was in full march towards Kdnhpdr. W eston was 
Cjpjjin engaged at the time with Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial 
Weston. Commissioner, but on hearing the evil tidings he 
instantly, with all the alacrity of a man to whom 
duty was the first consideration, rushed from the house, 
mounted the first horse he could find from the picket of the 7th 
Cavalry, and galloped after the mutineers. He overtook them 
about five miles from the Eesidency. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the danger of his position. There he was — a 
solitary European — in the presence of about eight hundred 
men who had mutinied, and who fully intended to join in the 
attempt to drive the English out of India. One shot would 
have sufficed to lay low the daring Faringhi. But it was that 
very daring that saved Weston. The bolder spirits were capti- 
vated by it. Dashing aside the muzzles already pointed towards 
their English commander, they declared in reply to his appeal 
to them to return to their duty that they must go — ^fliey 
were committed to it — but that his life should not be taken. 

They then fell in and marched onwards. A few 
Ufe to hfe Kegiment of Military Police who 

danng. had been on guard at Weston’s house, but who had 
joined the mutinous 3rd Kegiment, determined to 
remain with him, and they returned to the Eesidency that night 
to tell of Weston’s escape from death, an escape which, bearing 
in mind the force of evil examples, and the fact that scores of 
officers had already fallen victims to their men, was well-nigh 
miraculous.* 

On their way back Weston and his followers were met by the 
cavalry and the guns of the little force despatched 
The muti- in pursuit, under Colonel Inglis, and which had far 

followed op. outstripped the two companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
intended for their support. These went on in their 
enterprise, but the ground was bioken and difficult, and, although 
the artillery did some execution and the native troopers Qut up 
a few stragglers, a fair blow was not struck at the main body, 
A considerable number of the mutineers had, in fact, occupied 
a village on the further side of some ravines, a position strong 
enough to resist cavalry. As his Infantry had not come up 
and the night was fast closing, Inglis determined to desist 


* Hutohinsou's Jfiarrative ; see also Bees’s Siege of LalktuM. 
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jfrom furtlier pursuit. Accordingly he brought back his men, 
much exhausted after a long and trying march in an excep- 
tionally hot day. The enemy lost about twenty killed and had 
many more wounded, whilst some ten prisoners were captured. 
Two of the loyal troopers were killed, and others were wounded, 
including their gallant native officer; two of the 
Europeans succumbed to sun-strokes, and Mr. JJn ^om- 
Thornhill of the Civil Service, a man of great, even ’ ‘ 

remarkable, daring, was twice seriously wounded. 

Since the mutiny of the 30th of May efforts to make the 
Eesidency defensible had been pushed on with 
extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing had been 
connected by breastworks ; ditches had been exca- render the 
vated in front of them, and parapets erected behind 
them ; at certain points ramparts had been thrown 
up and embrasures had been pierced ; slopes had been scarped ; 
stakes ai^d palisades £xed ; some houses had been demolished, 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud walls ; windows 
and doors had been barricaded ; walls had been loop-holed. 
All the ordnance belonging to the ex-King of Oudh that could 
be found in the city had been brought within the defences. 
Some houses outside the walls of the Eesidency were left 
solely because time had not remained to level them, as had been 
intended. The omission to destroy them was at a latei 
period much regretted, for they were used by the rebels as 
shelter houses whence to watch the movements of the garrison 
and to keep up a heavy fire on the defences. 

Nor was the Machchi Bhawan neglected. Sir Henry Lawrence 
had originally resolved to hold this post in conjunc- 
tion with the Eesidency, only to concentrate on the 
latter when threatened in overwhelming force. Bhawln. 
With this view he had strengthened it and made 
it habitable for Europeans. He then stored it with food and 
ammunition. On the 13th of June, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was able to write to Lord Canning in the 
words quoted : “ We hold our ground in cantonment, and daily 
strengthen both our town positions, bearing in mind that 
the Eesidency is to be the final point of concentration.” Sir 
Henry continued to strengthen the Machchi Bhawan till 
the very last, believing that the preparati< ns made would 
be greatly noised adroad, and would affect the moral of 
thee&emy. 
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A terrible anxiety which preyed upon Sir Henry Lawrenoe 
abont this time, was caused by his inability to assist 
Hugh Wheeler, then beleaguered at Kdnhpiir. 
Snbp^. ^ The scission of communication with that station on the 
6 th of June had made it clear that the native troops 
there had mutinied. That they had gone further, and, under the 
leadership of Nan d Sdhib, had besieged the British general in his 
barracks, shortly afterwards became known. Then there came 
from General Wheeler earnest appeals for help. Mr. Gubbins, 
generous, sympathetic, strong-willed, and eager, urged Lawrence 
to comply with those appeals. But compliance was, in point of 
fact, simply impossible. How it was so cannot more fitly be 
expressed than in Sir Henry’s own words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 16th of June, the Chief 
Hm reasons Commissioner said : “ I am very sorry indeed to hear 
of your condition, and grieve that I cannot help 
its aid* ^ ^ consulted with the chief officers about 

me, and, except Gubbins, they are unanimous in 
thinking that, with the enemy’s command of the river, we 
could not possibly get a single man into your intrenchment. 
I need not say that I deeply lament being obliged to concur in 
this 0 ] union, for our own safety is as nearly concerned as yours. 
We are strong in our intrenchments ; but, by attempting the 
passage of the river, should be sacrificing a large detachment 
without a prospect of helping you. Pray do not think me 
selfish. I would run much risk could I see a commensurate 
prospect of success. In the present scheme I see none.” A 
week later he wrote to Lord Canning : “ It is deep grief to me 
to be unable to help K4nhpur; I would run much risk for 
Wheeler’s sake, but an attempt, with our means, would only 
ruin ourselves without helping Kdnhpur.” No mili- 
thcwwS)M. critic will question the soundness of these views. 

To cross the Ganges, even with the entire force at 
the disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face of the army 
serving under N4n4 Sdhib, would have been impossible. 

A few days later a letter reached Sir Henry with the infor- 
mation that Wheeler had agreed to treat with Ndn6 S&hib. 
He then knew that all was over. His forebodings were con- 
firmed by the receipt of details of the massacre on the 28th 
of June. 

^‘If E&nhpfir holds out, I doubt if we shall be besieged 
at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrenoe written to* Lord 
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Canning on the 23rd of June. But five days later he learned 
that Kdnhpur had fallen. Prior to that date, and with 
more certainty every day, had come the intelligence fete*of the 
that the mntinons troops of the Oudh Irregular force 
— the troops who had revolted in the provinces — 
were gradually collecting at a place called Nawdbganj Bara 
Banki, only seventeen miles from Lakhnao. The subsequent 
movement of these troops, whose numbers were not inconsider- 
able, obviously depended on the result of the leaguer 
of Kdhnpur. It was known on the 28th that Seenemy 
that place had fallen. The following morning the 
advanced guard of the enemy’s force marched on 
Chinhat, a village on the Faizabad road, within eight miles of 
the Eesidency. 

This gave Sir Henry an opportunity for which he had been 
longing. W i th the foresight of a real general opposed reaaons 

to Asiatics, he felt that for him to await an attack 
would be^to invite a general insurrection, whereas, Jtriice a Wow 
an effective blow dealt at the advanced troops of the * 
rebels would paralyse their movements, and spread doubt and 
hesitation amongst them. He hoped and believed, in fact, that 
it might not be impossible to reply to Kdnhpfir by Chinhat. 
To say that because he did not succeed his plan was bad and 
impolitic is not a logical argument. • His plan was justified 
alike by military science and by political considerations. 
Whilst he fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost little by defeat. He did 
not, in a word, risk his general plan, nor was he, in 
a military sense, in a worse position after his defeat than that 
which he had occupied before he went out to fight. In some 
respects, indeed, his general position became more assured, 
because more clearly defined. 

Sir Henry’s first step was to withdraw the troops from the 
cantonments and to bring them within the Eesidency. 

He then ordered that a force composed of three hun- 
dred men of the 32nd Eegiment ; two hundred and 
thirty men of the regular native infantry ; the small troop of 
volunteer cavalry, thirty-six strong ; a hundred and twenty 
troopers of the Oudh Irregulars ; ten guns and an 8-inon 
howitzer, should assemble at the iron bridge at dayEght the 
follo,win^ morning to march thence at once in the direction of 
Chinhat. It deserves here to be remarked that of the ten guns 
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six were maimed by natives and four only by Europeans. The 
howitzer was on a limber drawn by an elephant driven by a 
native. 

The force had been ordered to march at dawn, but the 
necessary arrangements caused unavoidable delay, 
the sun was already high — ^it was past 6 o’clock 
— when it moved from the iron bridge across the 
G6mti in the direction of Ohinhat. After marching three miles 
along the metalled road it reached the bridge spanning the 
rivulet Kukrail. Here a halt was ordered whilst Sir Henry 
with his staff and a few cavalry rode in front to reconnoitre. 
Unable, from the summit of a rising ground under some trees, 
to see anything in the shape of an enemy, he then and there 
decided to return to Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant- 
General to countermarch the force. That officer had delivered 
his message, and the troops had begun their return journey, 
when suddenly fresh instructions arrived for the ^ force to 
advance towards Ohinhat. The men then marched, in regular 
order, covered by cavalry, and with videttes thrown out, along 
“ a newly raised embankment, constructed of loose and sandy 
soil, in which every now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
the positions of future bridges.” * Following the cavalry, there 
came, first, the 8-inch howitzer, then the four guns manned by 
Europeans, then the four manned by natives. A hundred and 
fifty men of the 13th Native Infantry came next, followed by 
two guns manned by natives, then by three hundred men of 
the 32nd Foot, then by the remaining native troops, eighty in 
number. Marching in this order for about a mile 
D^ri«the ^ ^YiQ troops descried the enemy drawn up 
at a distance of about twelve hundred yards, their 
right covered by a small hamlet, their left by a village and a 
lake, their centre resting on the road. Simultaneously the 
enemy saw them and at once opened a heavy round-shot 
fire. 

Sir Henry immediately halted his column and deployed the 
infantry into line. Then placing his European guns 
in position, and ordering the infantry to lie down, 
he returned the enemy’s fire. A continuous cannon- 
ade from both sides was now kept up. Then, after something 
of a lull, which induced many officers to believe that the 
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British were getting the best of the day, the enemy suddenly 
divided, and menaced both^ flanks in considerable force. The 
movement against the British left was made not only in over- 
whelming numbers, bnt from the cover of the village of Ishmdil- 
ganj — a village which ran parallel to that part of onr line 
occupied by the 32nd. The fire from this village 
cau^t that regiment in flank, and in a very few **2® 
minutes nearly half of its number present, with a * 

large proportion of officers, including the command- 
ing officer, Lieut.-Colonel Case, were lying dead or disabled on 
the ground. Meanwhile every effort had been made to bring 
the native artillery into action, but with very indifferent success. 
The fact was that native artillerymen were traitors ; they had 
upset in the ditch two of the guns and cut the traces by which 
some of the others were attached. 

Elated with the success achieved against the 32nd, the enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour that it became evi- 
dent thaf, if any of the force were to be saved, the 
retreat must be sounded. A retreat was then com- 
menced, the 32nd necessarily, from the position they had 
occupied near the road, leading ; the native infantry protecting 
the rear. The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped their 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued to pound it 
with grape all the way to the Kukrail bridge. So heavily was 
the column pressed, that few of those who were hit were saved, 
a fact borne out by the extraordinary proportion of killed to 
wounded * — ^in the 32nd alone one hundred and fifteen to thirty- 
nine. As the retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kukrail a large body of the rebel cavalry was descried immedi- 
ately in their line of retreat. They were in consid- 
erable force. But on our side there was no hesitation. 

Captain Badolyffe’s trumpet sounded the charge, and Badciiffe 
instantly our thirty-six horsemen dashed at the 
enemy. A more gallant charge was never made. 

It appalled the rebels. They did not wait for it, but turned and 
fled. The line of retreat was secured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The enemy’s infantry 


* Amongst the latter was Lieutenant James of the Commissariat Depart- 

ment, a most gallant officer, severely wounded in the knee. He would not 
allow the wound, severe and painful as it was, to interfere with the perform- 
ance of his onerous duties throughout the siege. 
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was pressing on. All onr gnn-amnnition was exhausted. In 
this dilemma Sir Henry showed a nerve and decision not to be 
surpassed. He placed the guns on the bridge and ordered the * 
portfires to be lighted. The feint had all the hoped- 
for effect. The enemy shrunk back from a bridge 
atKukraiii apparently defended by loaded ^uns. They at once 
relaxed their pursuit, and the little army succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of the city and in retiring in some sort 
of order on the Machchf Bhawan and the Eesidency. Their 
losses, however, had been most severe, and they had left the 
howitzer and two field-pieces behind them.* 

Immediately after crossing the Kukrail bridge Sir Henry 
Lawrence made over the command to Colonel Inglis, and, 
followed by his staff officer. Captain Wilson, and by his secretary, 
Mr. Couper, — who, acting throughout the day as his aide-de- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and courage — 
galloped, unattended by any escort, through the city 
to the Eesidency. Arriving there, Sir Henry 
ordered out fifty men of the 32nd, under an officer. Lieutenant 
Edmonstone, to the iron bridge over the Gumti, with a view to 
their being posted in the two houses on either side of the 
bridge, to defend it. Towards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The fifty English- 
men, covered by a fire from two 18-pounders in the Eedan 
battery, held it successfully, though not without loss, till noon. 
The enemy then desisted, and crossed the river by another 
bridge. Our men were then finally withdrawn. This defence 
was a very gallant affair. 

Tluit the loss of the battle of Chinhat should precipitate the 
crisis was certain. But the crisis would have equally 
come had there been no battle. And the battle, 
ttoiSSi? unfortunate in its immediate results though it 
proved to be, had at least this advantage, — ^it re- 
moved from Sir Henry’s mind any doubt he might have had as 
to his ability to hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his dispatch, that, had both posts been held, both must have 


♦ These two field-pieces were, however, spiked by Captain Wilson, the 
Assistant A^utant-Geneial, before they were left. The heroic efiTorts made 
by Lieutenant Bonham of the Artiilery to save the howitzer would most 
assuredly, had Sir Hemy Lawrence lived, have gained for that officer the 
Victoria Cross. 
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; and he ascribes the concentration of the troops in the 
better position of the two to Ghinhat. 

Of the behaviour of Sir Henry Lawrence on that day but one 
opinion has been recorded. That opinion is ably 
summarised in the record of a gallant soldier, the 
Assistant Adjutant-General throughout the siege. sirHenry. 

“ Throughout that terrible day, during the conflict,” 
records Captain Wilson, “and when all was lost, and retreat 
became all but a rout, and men were falling fast, he displayed 
the utmost calmness and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, he 
sat on his horse on the Kukrail bridge, rallying our men for a 
last stand, himself a distinct mark for the enemy’s skirmishers, 
he seemed to bear a charmed life.” 

The first consequence of the defeat was the occupation of the 
city by the rebels and the uprising of the discontented spirits 
within it. That very afternoon they began to loop-hole many 
of the houses in the vicinity of and commanding the Machchi 
Bhawan ^d the Eesidency. They even succeeded in bringing 
a six-pounder to bear on the outer verandah of the post after- 
wards known as Anderson’s post. Subsequently, about half- 
past one, they brought another gun into position, and soon 
demolished the outer defences, including a loop-holed mud 
parapet but recently erected. The post, however, 
was so important, that orders were sent to its 
garrison to hold it to the last extremity. Shortly aScked. 
afterwards a circumstance happened, the precursor 
of many deeds of gallantry on the part of the defenders of 
Lakhnao. 

The house which was thus being defended was the residence 
of Mr. Capper, C.S. Mr. Capper had volunteered to aid in its 
defence, and was standing for that purpose under the verandah, 
behind one of the pillars, when the enemy’s fire 
brought down the verandah, and buried him under iJbtSeyS 
six feet of wood and masonry. Captain Anderson, 

26th Native Infantry, though not the senior officer ^ 
present, at once called upon the gamson to assist in rescuing 
the buried gentleman. The work was one of no ordinary 
danger^ for there was no protection against the concentrated 
fire of the enemy, and one at least of those present expressed 
the opinion that the act would be useless, as Mr. Capper would 
be dead. Anderson was not discouraged by these 
doubm* Annotmoixy; his intention to rescue Oapjer ataUrisks, 
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he called on those aroxind to aid him, and set to worh with^. 

*will. He was speedily joined by Corporal Oxenhai!^ 
gdiSSy Beto 32nd Foot, Monsieur Geoffroi, a Frenchman, Signo#< 
Barsotelli, an Italian, and two Englishmen, Lincohsi 
** and Chick, from the Post Office garrison. The 
enemy’s round shot continued to pour over the place where 
Capper lay, and, to be able to work, the six men I have 
mentioned were forced to lie on their stomachs, and grub away 
in that position. At length they succeeded in ex- 
' tricating Capper’s body, but his legs still remained 
buried. The situation for him was now replete with danger, 
for to stand up was almost certain death. In this dilemma, 
Oxenham, obeying a signal from Anderson, who was supporting 
the head, dashed round to the other side, and extricated by a 
supreme effort the buried legs. This done. Capper was hauled 
in by the other five men^ and was saved.* 

The following morning the enemy opened a heavy musketry 
fire upon the Machchi Bhawan and the Eesidency. 
The^achcW gir Henry had foreseen this action and had prepared 
SSoned. for it. Eesolved to concentrate all his defensive 
efforts on the Eesidency, he signalled the following 
night to the garrison of the Machchi Bhawan to evacuate and 
blow up that fortress. These orders were admirably carried 
out by Captain Francis, 13th Native Infantry, then com- 
manding at that post. A quarter of an hour past midnight the 


* For this act Oxenham received the Victoria Groes ; but Mr. Capper ever 
considered that he owed his life mainly to Anderson, who alike suggested 
the attempt, and, by his example, carried it to be a successful issue. Ander- 
son was recommended for the Gross in 1868, but it was not bestowed upon 
Wm. On this occasion Mr. Capper wrote as follows : “ My former letters 
clearly acknowledge that it was to the gallantry of Colonel Anderson that 1 
owe my life : that liad ho not, by word and example, shamed the others to 
action, no effort would have been made to save mo. . . . It is clear that 
Colonel Anderson must have voluntarily exposed himself to imminent danrar 
for the long period of three-quarters of an hour — contrary to the advice of his 
superior omoer — with the object of rescuing a comrade from a terrible and, 
lingering death. At the moment when Corporal Oxenham (at the call of 
Colonel Anderson) went forward to extricate my legs and feet. Colonel 
Anderson was supporting my head and shonlders ; and, whilst all three of 
were exposed to the cannonade, the head and upper part of Anderson's ho^ 
must have been exposed to the same heavy musketry fire as was riidced t>v 
Oxenham., ^The riek of life accepted by Anderson was continuous; and B 
the question is, to whom (under God) I am chiefly indebted for the preBgrvatiQi| 
of my life, the answer is-^Oolonel Anderson." ^ 
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guns and treasure without the loss of a man. Shortly 
lafterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty barrels of 
Ifunpowder and of five hundred and ninety-four thousand 
rounds of ball and gun ammunition announced the complete 
destruction of that post. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time chosen 
for this operation. The enemy had determined, ^ timefo 
befpre they commenced in earnest to besiege the 
Eesidency, to devote a preliminary night to the 
plunder of the shops of the town. They were ^ ^ 

engaged in this congenial work when the explosion of the 
Machchi Bhawan signified to them that they had missed a great 
chance. 

The garrison, consisting, including civilians, of nine hundred 
and twenty-seven Europeans* and seven hundred 
and sixty-five natives, was now concentrated in the 
Eesidency. To all appearances the situation was 
Not only were the fortifications incomplete, but the 
enemy had at once occupied and loop-holed the 
houses which had been left standing outside and 
close to those fortifications. The west and south 
faces of the enclosure were practically undefended, the bastion 
which had been commenced at the angle of the two faces having 
been left unfinished. Looking at the weakness of his resources 
and the immense superiority in numbers of the besiegers, Sir 
Henry may be held excused if, at the first moment, he scarcely 
expected to hold out, without relief, for more than ten or 
fifteen days.f 

And, if the rebels had possessed as leader a real soldier, the 
advantage of their position was so marked, their 
superiority in point of numbers so overwhelming, which they“ 
that the earlier forebodings of Sir Henry might 
possibly have been realised. A general who would ^ ^ 
nave freely sacrificed his men, and whose men would not have 
flinched from his summons, might well have taken advantage 
of the disaster of Chinhat. The Eesidency was not, in a mili- 


The garrison 

desperate. 


The weak- 
ness of the 


• These were composed as follows : — 32nd Foot, 635 ; 84th Foot, 50 * 
AHiUieiy, 89; officers not with English regiments or Artilleiy, 100; OiTil 
Unoovenanted, 153. ^ ^ 

t Hisletter to General Havelock, dated SOtnof June. 
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tary sense, defensible, and mnst have snoonmbed to the det^ 
mined onslaught of determined men, vastly superior in numh^p 
to the garrison. hr] 

But it is a remarkable fact that the mutiny produo^^ 
amongst the mutineers no real general — ^not oAe 
man who understood the importance of time, of 
the Engiteh opportunity, of dash, in war. It is, too, worthy to 
be noted that, whilst no men in the world have a 
greater contempt of death than the natives of India, 
they yet always have shrunk from a hand-to-hand encounter 
with Europeans. Still less have they cared to assault a fortified 
position defended by Europeans. If carelessness of life bd 
courage, no people in the world are braver than the natives of 
India. But the courage which is required to make a man a 
real soldier is something more than mere carelessness of life. 
Such a man must be anxious to affront death, to court it. He 
must be indifferent to pain ; must be capable of enjoying the 
delirium of battle ; must be animated by a love of glory, and 
above all by a confidence in his superiority to his enemy. 
None of these qualities are possessed by the native soldier to 
the same extent as by our own countrymen; whilst, with 
respect to the last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps it 
is mainly because the native soldier opposed to the British 
soldier, far from feeling the confidence I have referred to, is 
imbued with the conviction of the enormous superiority of his 
enemy, that his moral nature is cowed, and he cannot fight him 
as he can and does fight a fellow Asiatic. 

Certainly in the case of Lakhnao this moral power was* a 
strong factor on the side of the British. There they were, few 
in numbers, occupying a position, not, in a military sense, 
defensible ; two sides of it, indeed, practically undefended. To 
attack them came an army enormously superior in numbers,^ 
flushed with victory, and occupying positions which conpnandea 


Effect of ^ great portion of the defences. To all appearance 
Sesu^rior the victory of the attacking party was assured. Ijk 
was not gained, simply because the inferior mora| ;.^ 
' nature of the Asiatic, shrinking involuntarily fron^i* 
actual contact with the European behind defences, neutralised ■ 
the superiority of numbers. W 

What was the position ? Let the reader imagine a numbw! 
of houses, built for ordinary domestic purposes, originallm* 
sepamted from each other by small plots of ground, lart nom 
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together by mod walls and trenches — ^the mod walls 
for defence from ooter attack, the trenches for pro- 
tection against the enemy’s shells I Such, in a few ^^cyScio- 
words, was the enclosure known to the world, from 
the principal building within itlas the Eesidency, ^ 

It is time that the walls of the hcAses were thick, that the bricks 
Were of that small class peculiai^o India during the last cen- 
tury, and that they were cemented by well-tempered mortar. 
But even the strongest houses constitute but a poor military 
position, especially when those houses are, to a great jextent, 
commanded from higher buildings outside. This position, 
moreover was blockaded and attacked by the enemy before, as 
I have said, a single part of it had been made really defensible. 
As the blockade progressed, and whilst the enemy were erecting 
batteries, mounting guns, throwing up barricades, and loop- 
holing the empty houses outside of, but close to, the enclosure, 
the garrison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and continuous 
fire maiiffcained upon them, to repair, and in some cases even to 
strengthen, their defences. These defences were naturally 
rough, run up under enormous difficulties, and never in their 
most finished state deserving the name of regular fortifications. 
The houses of the several occupants, and the batteries erected 
along the line of intrenchments came to bo regarded as posts, and 
each of these posts was commanded by an officer. What these 
posts and who these officers were will be related in due course. 
At present, I have to describe the earliest and most regrettable 
incident of the siege. 

Since the retirement *of our force within its lines of defence 
the fire of the enemy upon it had been continuous. 

Night and day, from the tops of surrounding houses, Sgs^oftke 
^m loop-holed buildings, from every point where 
cover was available, they had poured in a perpetual 
fire of round shot, of musketry, and of matchlock Many 

of the garrison who were in places considered beforcTme siege 
perfectly safe were hit. But no place was so exposed as the 
Eesidency itself, and on it a well-directed fire was constantly 
maintained. Moreover, the enemy had recourse to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and guns, Ihd these effectually 
oonoealed them from our sharp-shooters. 

But, long before the cautious system of attack thus described 
htA attained its full development, the garrison sustained an 
irreparable loss. 

:i V 2 
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Sir Henry Lawrence oocnpied in the Besidency a room oon«^ 
venient for the purpose of observing the enemy, but 
^netrates exposed to their fire. There, the day after 

SSr^Heniy" the defeat at Chinhat, he was seated conversing 
Lawrence'! secretary, Mr. Couper. Suddenly an 8-inch 

shell, fired from the very howitzer we had lost at 
Chinhat, fell into the room, close to them. It burst, however, 
without injury to either. The whole of the staff then implored 
Sir Henry to remove to a less exposed position. But this he 
declined to do, remarking with a smile that another shell would 
never be pitched into the same room. Later in the day, when 
it was evident that the enemy’s round-shot were being directed 
at the Residency and were striking the upper storey. Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Coupor again pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to be moved. He promised to comply 
on the morrow. The following morning he went out to post 
and arrange the force which had come in from the Maohchf 
Bhawan and to place the field-pieces in position. He Returned 
tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. He lay down on his bed, 
and transacted business with the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Wilson. He was engaged in this work 
and suddenly a howitzer shell entered the room, 

SiB him. and, bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when he died. Captain Wilson’s account of the event is as 
follows ; — 

** During the first day the enemy threw an 8-inch shell from 
the howitzer they had captured from us into the 
which Sir Henry and Mr, Couper were. It 
of the event. buTst closo to both, but without injury to either, 
and curiously enough did little damage. We now 
urged Sir Henry to leave the Residency and go elsewhere, or at 
least go down below into the lower storey. This, however, he 
then declined to do, as he laughingly said he did not believe 
the enemy had an artilleryman good enough to put another 
shell into that small room. Later in the day some round-shot 
came into the top storey of the Residency ; and in the evening 
Mr. Couper and I both pressed him to go Wow, and allow his 
writing things and papers to be moved ; and he promised that 

he would the next day.” “ Towards 8 a.m.” (on the 

2nd) he returned, greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), 
and lay down on the bed with his clothes on, and desired* me to 
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'draw Tip a memorandum as to how the rations were to be dis- 
tributed. I went into the next room to write it, but, previous 
to doing so, I reminded him of his promise to go below. He 
said he was very tired, and would rest a couple of hours, and 
that then he would have his things moved. In about half-an- 
hour I went back into the room with what I had written. His 
nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, was then lying on a small bed 
parallel to his uncle’s, with a very few feet between them. I 
went between the beds, and stood on the right-hand side of 
Sir Henry’s, with one knee resting on it. A native servant 
was sitting on the floor pulling the punkah. I read what I 
had written. It was not quite in accordance with his wishes, 
and he was in the act of explaining what he desired altered, 
when the fatal shot came ; a sheet of flame, a terriflc report 
and shock, and dense darkness, is all I can describe. I fell on 
the floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was quite stunned. I 
then got up, but could see nothing for the smoko and dust. 
Neither •Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in 
alarm, I cried out, ‘ Sir Henry, are you hurt ? ’ Twice I thus 
called out without any answer. The third time he said, in a 
low tone, ‘ I am killed.’ The punkah had come down with the 
ceiling, and a great deal of the plaster, and the dust and smoke 
were so great that it was some minutes before I could see any- 
thing; but as they gradually cleared away I saw the white 
coverlet of the bed on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now rushed in and 
placed Sir Henry in a chair. I then found that the back of my 
shirt was all blown off (I had on only a shirt and trowsers), 
that I was slightly wounded by a fragment of the shell, that 
our chief was mortally wounded ; and that the servant pulling 
the punkah had had one of his feet cut off by another fragment 
of the shell. Mr. George Lawrence was alone of the four in the 
room unhurt.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence was one of those rare characters which 
it is difficult to over-praise. The adjective “ noble ” 
expresses most nearly what he was. His thoughts 
and his deeds were alike noble. In one of the Lawrra^. 
eloquent and effective speeches which he who was 
then Mr. Disraeli delivered when in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion “ justice ” was most felicitously described as being “ truth 
in action.” The life of Sir Henry Lawrence was a witness to 
the soundness of this aphorism. The nobleness of his nature. 
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the honesty of his mind, his unqualified love of justice, displayed ^ 
themselves in his every act. He was just to others 
because he was true to himself. Than his, 4t is 
^ difficult to imagine a purer, a more unselfish, a 
more blameless, and at the same time a more useful life. He, 
at least, did not live in vain. Great as were his services to his 
country, those he rendered to mankind were still greater. The 
establishment of the Lawrence Asylum —an institution which 
provides, in the healthy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instruction for the children of our European 
soldiers, was not the least important of those services. To it 
Sir Henry gave his time, his savings, the energies he could 
spare from his duties. He inoculated his friends and the 
Government of India with his ardour. For more than forty 
years that institution has borne testimony to the practical 
nobility of the spirit which founded it. 

It must not be imagined that because he possessed great 
virtues Sir Henry Lawrence was fashioned After the 
manner of the monks of the middle ages. There 
could not be a greater mistake. He was essentially 
human, with strong human passions. His passions, indeed, 
had been brought gradually and by long training very much 
under control.* Yet, even when they burst the bonds, there 
was something noble about them too. He never concealed 
the annoyance which had been caused him from having been 
“ cavalierly elbowed out of the Panjab.” He felt that he had 
been wronged, that injustice had been done him, that advan- 
tage had been taken of his generosity, and he showed that he 
felt it. This wrong, he admitted, had caused him to fret even 
to the injury of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgive- 
ness of those who had so wrung him when the stain on his 
reputation, as he regarded it, was removed by Lord Canning. 

“ 1 can now,” he writes, “ more freely than ever forgive Lord 
Fault f Ilalhousie.” In his personal dealings with other 
giSgS. men, the nobleness of his nature is reflected by the 
XctiSS? love, the respect, the affection he drew towards 
himself. “ Few men,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
commenting on his death, “ few men have ever possessed to the 


His human 
passlona. 


He did not admit this. Writing of Mr. Ooverly Jackson, he says : ** He is 
an able and energetic man, but, like us Lawrences, has strong passions not 
under much oontroL” 
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8 ame extent tlie power whiot lie enjoyed of winning the hearts 
of all those with whom he came in contact, and thus ensnring 
the warmest and most zealous devotion for himself and for the 
Government which he served.’* The deep affection with which 
he was regarded when living survives to the present day. Of no 
man is the recollection more warmly cherished. Nor is this to he 
wondered at, for no man ever excited so much enthusiasm in 
others. When he arrived at a decision, those to whom he com- 
municated it felt that the subject had been thoroughly con- 
sidered in all its bearings, and that the order was final. His 
elevation excited no envy. His nature and his policy alike 
incited him to trust. He believed in the honour, the right 
feeling, the public spirit of those with whom he was brought 
in contact until they actually showed themselves ^ 
unworthy of his confidence. He gained, to a greater pSS in him 
extent than any Englishman of the present century, & 
the trust of the natives. He gained this trust 
by his tibsolute frankness. Far from flattering them, far 
from simulating a regard which he did not feel, his frank- 
ness was carried to the extremest limit. But they believed 
in him, they knew that he was sincere. They had a saying 
that “ when Sir Henry looked twice up to heaven and once 
down to earth, and then stroked his beard, he knew what 
to do.” He devoted all his energies to the country he served 
so well. In a word, he was a striking type of that class, not a 
rare one, of the public servants of England in India, who give 
themselves without reserve to their country. That Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt to the last the inner conviction that he had 
190 given himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced by the 
expression of his dying wish that, if any epitaph were placed 
on his tomb, it should be simply this: “Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 

The credit of the successful defence of theEesidency at Lakhnao 
is due, in the first place, to Sir Henry Lawrence, He 
alone made it possible to successfully defend it. Three Cr^it dne 
weeks before any one else dreamed of the chance even Sr 
of a siege he began to lay in supplies. He did more, 

To ensure the prompt provisionment of the place, he with mSm. 
paid for the supplies so stored considerably in excess 
of their market value. It is a fact, not perhaps generally known, 
that he did this in spite of the written protests of men so 
highly^ placed that they might almost be called his colleagues. 
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He caused to be bronglit into tbe Besidency tbe treasure from 
the city, and, whenever feasible, from out-stations. The 
treasure, so collected, amounted to a very large sum. To 
obviate the necessity of placing a guard over it, he buried it, 
and made it the site of a battery in the Besidency enclosure. 
He collected there the guns, the mortars, the shot and shell, 
the small arms, the ammunition, and the grain. A great 
portion of the latter he caused to be stored underground. He 
strengthened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared away 
the obstructions close up to the Residency. He did all this 
before the siege commenced. And it was owing to his care, his 
energy, his determination in respect of these things, that the 
gallant men who survived him were able to offer to the foe a 
successful resistance. 

The value of that successful resistance to the general interests 
of England in India has never publicly been sufiS- 
ciently appreciated. It appears to me this is the 
inditt. proper place, dealing as I am with the chsfrraoter of 
the man who made that successful resistance possible, 
to estimate it. An event which occurred nearer to us in the 
autumn and winter of 1878 will bring more vividly before the 
reader than any description the value of the successful defence 
of Lakhnao. I allude to the defence of Plevna by the Turks. 
That splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months two 
Russian armies, and gave time to Turkey to organise whatever 
means she might have to prolong the contest. Now the 
Lakhnao Residency was the Plevna of India. It is not too 
much to assert that the siege of the Residency kept in Oudh 
for five months immense masses of the regular army,^ troops 
who but for that defence would have been employed either m 
overrunning the North-West or in reinforcing the garrison of 
Dehli. It was the splendid defence of the Residency that kept 
those troops from harming us, that gave time to England to 
send out reinforcements. That defence was, in a word, neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the hold of England on India. That 
that hold was preserved sums up, briefly, the amount of one 
portion of the debt incurred by England to Sir Henry Law- 
rence. 


* Besides the regular troops wore many thousand men belonging to the ex- 
king’s army, and many of wuom had been drafted into the lo^ and police 
force of the country ; also the numerous retainers of the tdlukdars. * 
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Sir Henry died, I liave said, on the 4th of July. In con- 
sequence of his death-bed instruotions Major Banks 
assumed the chief civil authority, whilst the com- 
mand of the troops devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. 

The ground on which were built the detached houses now 
about to be attacked was an elevated plateau, the 
surface of which was rough and uneven. The 
defences traced around it had the form of an irre- dency. 
gular pentagon. A glance at the accompanying plan 
will show that regarding the point indicated as “ Innes’s house” 
as the northernmost point, its eastern face ran irregularly 

E arallel with the river Giimti as far as the Baillie Guard. The 
ne from that point to “ Anderson’s garrison ” constituted the 
south-eastern, and from Anderson’s garrison to “Gubbins’s 
battery” the south-western face. The western face compre- 
hended the line between Gubbins’s battery and Innes’s garrison. 

Innes’s garrison occupied a long, commodious lower-roomed 
house, containing several rooms, two good verandahs, and having 
a flat roof. It was commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan of the 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was the Bedan battery, 
at the apex of the projecting point of high level ground. This bat- 
tery was armed with two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder. It was 
commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Lawrence of the 32nd Foot. 

The line of intrenchments between the Water Gate and the 
Banqueting hall, transformed into a hospital, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Langmore of the Tlst Native Infantry. It waa 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Eesidenoy and the Banqueting hall, we 
come to the Treasury buildings situated below and to the 
eastward of the latter, known under the name of the Baillie 
Guard. This was armed with two G-pounders and an 8-inoh 
howitzer, commanded by Lieutenant Aitken, 13th Native In- 
fantry. Following the outer tracing we come to Fayrer’s house 
with one 9-pounder, commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
late' Supeiintendent of the Military Police; to the Financial 
garrison post commanded by Captain Sanders, 13th Native 
Infantry ; and to Sago’s house commanded by Captain T. T. 
Boileau, 7th Cavalry. The two last-named buildings were 
commanded by the Post Office armed with two IS-pounders and 
a 9-pounder, and whose garrison was under the orders o£ 
Lieutenant Graydon. 
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Following tlie line of outer works we arriye at tlie Judicial 
^st, an extensive upper-roomed house, commanded by Oaptain 
Germon, 13tb Native Infantry. Next to that, and forming the 
south-eastern angle of the position, was Anderson’s post, — a 
two-storied house surrounded by a wall, with two good 
verandahs, and intrenched and loop-holed. No batteiy was 
attached to this post. It was commanded by Oaptain B. P, 
Anderson, 25th Native Infantry, the ofiOicer whose gallant 
rescue of Mr. Capper has been recorded in a preceding page. 

The Kdhnpilir battery, constructed of earth and palisades, 
was the next post. This was armed with an 8-pounder and 
two 9-pounders. This was the only post the commandant of 
which was constantly changed. The reason was that it was 
so entirely commanded by the enemy’s works, that when they 
concentrated a heavy fire upon it no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it was entirely com- 
manded by the house behind it. It thus remained to the end 
a part of our defences. The Thag gaol, occupied by thb boys of 
the Martini5re College, and commanded by their principal, Mr. 
Schilling ; the Brigade Mess, a high and convenient building, 
commanded by Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and the 
Sikh squares ; led to Gubbins’s post, armed with two 9-pounders 
and an 18-poxmder, and commanded by Major Apthorp, 41st 
Native Infantry. Between this post and the Church garrison 
were the Bhds4 intrenchments and sheep pens, slenderly 
manned by the officers and soldiers of the Commissariat 
Department. The Church garrison consisted of about a dozen 
Europeans. The church was stored with grain. This leads us 
back to Innes’s house, whence we started. 

Of the garrisons within the lines of defence may be mentioned 
Ommaney’s post, connected by a lane with Gubbins’s post and 
supported by the residents of the Begam Kothi, few in number 
and principally on the staffi 

It cannot be too often repeated that on the morrow of Chinhat 
this plateau was, in a military sense, indefensible, 
gfflcaifciw ill In many places Wrricades of earth constituted “ihe 
SeSSiMM. only defence against the enemy. Nor was it easy 
to repair the want. “ It is difficult,” wrote a staff 
officer, **to chronicle the confusion of those few days, for 
everywhere confusion reigned supreme.” The same authority 
mves, a little further on, example of this confusion. After men- 
noning the severe wound received by the commissariat officer, 
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Lieutenant James, at Ghinliat, and the consequent disorder in 
that department, he paints in graphic terms how the bullocks, 
deserted by their attendants and wandering about in search of 
water, fell into wells; how fatigue parties of civilians and 
officers, after having been engaged many hours in repelling the 
enemy’s attacks, had to spend six or seven more in burying the 
dead cattle ; how the horses of the troopers of the 7th Oavalry 
who had deserted, maddened for want of water, broke loose and 
fought with each other, unheeded by the over-worked garrison. 

The rebels were not ignorant of the confusion that reigned 
behind those weak ramparts. Why did they not take 
advantage of it ? They had guns, they had position, 
they had overwhelming numbers. One determined no adyant^ 
rush, or an unceasing succession of determined rushes, JuSSf 
and, though their losses would have been enormous, 
the position must have been carried. The reader will have 
already answered the question. They did not attempt those 
rushes Iwjcause they were entirely Asiatics and the defenders 
were mainly Europeans ! 


The course which they pursued, and the means adopted by 
the garrison to baffle that course, have been described 
in immortal language by the Brigadier who com- 
manded the defence.* It would be difficult to add wribed by 
to the grandeur of that simple and expressive story. 

Eegarded from a literary i^oint of view, it is a model 
of despatch-writing. But it is far more than that. Its greater 
merit lies in the fact that it records with unsurpassed modesty, 
untinged by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of heroism, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with reverence 


so long as the pulse of the English heart beats high in apprecia- 
tion of what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Chinhat that prompt 
advantage at which a capable English general would 
have clutched, the rebel-leaders, for nearly three 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They occupied in force the houses which com- 
manded them; they erected batteries; they placed guns in 
position ; they dug trenches to protect their men from our 
shells ; and for the entire period I have mentioned, that is from 


♦ Despatch of Brigadier Inglis to the Secretary to the Government of Ind/Uu 
VCUUa/ry departments given at full length in Appendix B. 
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the 1st to the 20tli of July, tliey kept up a terrific and incessant 
fire day and night, not less than eight thousand men, and 
probably a larger number, firing at one time into the defenders* 
position. Their fire was very effective. The mosques, the 
houses which from want of time to destroy them had been 
allowed to stand, the not very remote palaces, afforded them 
commanding positions. Their shells penetrated into places 
before considered absolutely secure. Many of the garrison 
succumbed to this incessant rain of projectiles. Mrs. 
tothe^^riy Dorin was killed in an inner room of Mr. Gubbins*s 
house; Mr. Ommaney, of the Civil Service, was 
* mortally wounded on the 4th of July ; Major Francis, 

of the 13th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th; 
Mr. Polehampton, the chaplain, the same day, severely. Before 
the 20th of July dawned, the list of casualties had been increased 
by Mr. Bryson, at one time Sergeant-Major, 16th Lancers, shot 
through his head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dashwood, 48th Na- 
tive Infantry, who succumbed the same day to cholera ;*by Lieu- 
tenant Charlton, 32nd Foot, shot through the head on the 13th; by 
Lieutenant Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by Lieutenants 
Bryce and O’Brien, wounded on the 16th ; by Lieutenant Harmer 
wounded, and Lieutenant Arthur killed, on the 19th. That day 
also, Mr. Polehampton, wounded on the 7th, died of cholera. li 
addition to these officers, many privates, Europeans and natives, 
succumbed. A few of the latter deserted to the enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of the enemy’s fire 
was even greater. Thus on the 16th Anderson’s 
Farther house was entirely destroyed by round-shot, though 
to. the post was still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
the 18th, many round-shots were fired into the Post 
Office, Fayrer’s house, Gubbins’s, and the Brigade Mess-house. 
At one time the rebels succeeded in setting the Eesidency on 
fire by firing carcasses into it. At another they threatened 
an assault on Gubbins’s post. In fact they had recourse to 
every possible expedient excepting one, and when they did 
attempt that one it was met gloriously and successfully. 

The garrison during these thi*ee weeks had their work out 
out for them. The order, so conspicuous by its 
Proceedings absence in the first hours of the siege, was gradually 
rfsra! restored. By the 10th arrangements had been made 
for securing and feeding the bullocks, whilst the 
surviving horses, after scores had been shot down, had been 
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got rid of by turning them loose over tbe intrenchment in the 
dark of the night. A strong element of disorder was thus 
removed. A large nnmber of these animals, however, had pre- 
viously perished, and the interring of them was no slight 
addition to other labours.* 

The heat during this time was excessive. Cholera was busy. 
The stench from putrid animals was most offensive. 

Few officers had a servant. Whilst the days were 
consumed in fighting, the nights were passed in contend with, 
developing means for the continuance of the struggle. 

Then, stores had to be dug out and carried, guns to be shifted, 
trenches to be dug, shafts for mines sunk, the dead buried, and 
the thousand-and-one necessities devolving upon men so situated 
attended to. Still the garrison showed no signs of faltering. 
The necessity for having the mind constantly on the stretch, 
however, whilst, perhaps, it added to the bodily capacity to bear 
fatigue, told in the long run upon many. 

On the^7th of July a sortie was made. The party consisted 
of fifty men of the 32nd and twenty Sikhs. The 
object was to examine Johannes’ house, a building 
outside, and close to the line of defence, near the 
Brigade mess, as it was believed that the enemy were mining. 
The sortie was successful. The rebels were driven out of the 
house, and fifteen or twenty of their number were killed. On 
our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of this sortie without making 
special reference to the gallantry of the officer who 
led it, Lieutenant Sam. Lawrence, of the 32nd LiButeiul.nt 
Foot. The cool daring ho displayed obtained for Sam. Law- 
Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria Cross. t 


* Numbers of horses and bullocks died, and their burial at night by 
working parties, in addition to nightly fatigue parties for the purpose of 
burying the dead, carrying up supplies from exposed positions, repairing 
intrenchments, draining, and altering the position of guns, in addition to 
attending on the wounded, caused excessive fatigue to the thin garrison, 
who had but little rest, night or day. In all duties the officers equally shared 
the labours with the men, carrying loads, and digging pits for putrid animals, 
at night, in heavy rain. All exerted themselves to the utmost, alternately 
exposed to a burning sun and heavy rain.” — Journal of a Staff Officer, 
t It may be interesting to the recuior to peruse the words in which the 
bestowal of this honour was notified. In the London Cfazette of the 22nd of 
November, 1859, the following announcement appeared ” Lieutenant, now 
Brevet-Major, S. Lawrence, 32nd Foot. — Date of act of bravery, 7th July, 
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For some time subsequently tbe garrison confined tbemseltes 
strictly to defence. But on the 20th the rebels changed their 
tactics. They determined then to try the rush which they 
should in the first instance have attempted. 

At midnight, on the 20th of July, the enemy^s fire almost 
ceased, nor was heavy firing resumed in the early 
Jiay 20 . morning. About half-past 8 o’clock, however, a 
considerable movement on their part was noticed. The observ- 
ation of this movement and surmises as to its immediate aim 


kept the garrison well on the alert. A little after 
aSsaiStf o’clock the rebels sprang a mine inside the water- 

gate, about twenty-five yards from the inner defences, 
and close to the Redan. Immediately after the explosion they 
opened a very heavy fire on the defences near which the mine 
had been sprung. Under cover of this fire, as soon as the 
smoke and dust had cleared away, they advanced in heavy 
masses against the Redan. I'he garrison, however, received 
them with so heavy a fire that they reeled back sorel^ smitten ; 
nor, although they made a second attempt, and penetrated to 
within a very few yards of the English battery, were they 
able to effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, baffled. 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against Innes’s 
house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of the 
d2nd Foot; twelve of the 13th Native Infantry; and a few 
non-military servants of Government ; — the whole commanded 
by Ensign Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this hand- 
ful of men the rebels pressed in large numbers, and made their 
way to within ten yards of the palisades. A rolling fire sent 
them back. They came, however, again, — and again ; 
GaiiantTy — and again; — but always with the same result. 

LougtaSm. Loughnan, who commanded the post, young in 
years, but cool, wary, and resolute, covered himself 
with glory. By the qualities indicated by those adjectives, he 


1867. — ^For distinguished bravery in a sortie on the 7th of July, , 1857, 
made, as reported by Major Wilson, late Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Ueneral 
of the Lakhnao garrison, * for the purpose of examining a house strongly 
held by the enemy, in order to discover whether or not a mine had been 
driven from it.’ Major Wilson states that he saw the attack, and was an eye- 
witness to the great personal gallantry of Major Lawrence on the occasion, he 
being the first ^rson to mount the ladder and enter the window of tbe house, 
in effecting which he had his pistol knocked out of his hand by tme of the 
•nemy.*’ 
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forced the rebels to desist from their attempts to storm the post* 
and to content themselves with a heavy musketry fire from a 
safer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was by no means confined to the two 
points I have noted. They made, likewise, a desperate and 
very determined attempt on the Kanhpur battery, their 
standard-bearer, who led them on, jumping into the battery- 
ditch. But a well-directed bullet having stopped 
his further progress they became disheartened and 
fell back. Very soon afterwards another detachment Sfpotota. 
advanced with scaling ladders against Anderson’s 
and Germon’s posts. But their reception at both was so warm 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack. 

It was now 2 o'clock. For two hours longer the rebels still 
continued to pour in a heavy fire. They even attempted to 
effect a lodgment in one of the brick-built cook houses close 
to the outer defences. But the real attack was over. Made in 
great foitje and with considerable resolution, it had been defeated 
by the British with the loss of but four killed and twelve 
wounded. By sharp experience the garrison had learned the 
wisdom of keeping themselves as much as possible under 
cover. 

This attack and this repulse deserve to be considered under 
two aspects —the material and the moral. As a deed 
of gallantry it is scarcely to be surpassed by any 
feat in history. It was the triumph of British 
coolness and pluck over Asiatic numbers and 
swagger; of the mind over matter. But in a moral point of 
view it was^ more important still. It showed the mutineers 
that they had miscalculated their chances ; that, if 
it had ever been possible for them to storm the 
intrenchment, that time had gone by ; that, unless 
famine should come to aid them, they and their countrymen 
would never triumph over that handful of Europeans. 

Nor did they, the Europeans who formed that garrison, 
feel dess the moral exaltation of that victory. After three 
weeks of incessant pounding with shot and shell the rebels 
had tried to overwhelm them by an assault. In 
making that assault they had been singularly 
favoured. Their mine had been sprung in accord- 
ance with their calculations ; they had covered the advance of 
their infantry by a fierce artillery fire; their infantry had 
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penetrated to within a few yards of the defences I And yet 
the garrison had repulsed them — and repulsed them with a loss 
so small that it did not visibly affect their numbers. The 
defenders were immensely elated at the results of the day, 
and, when their posts were visited in the evening, they could 
talk of nothing but of the heavy losses they had inflicted on 
the enemy as shown by the numerous corpses in front of their 
posts. Well might they, from that day, look forward with hope 
to the future I 

But the day following this inspiring victory the garrisor 
sustained a loss which it could ill afford. Major 
Banks. who had succeeded Sir Henry Lawrence 

as Chief Commissioner, was shot through the head 
whilst reconnoitring from the top of an out-house. It is true 
that the functions devolving upon Major Banks were purely 
civil functions. But his great knowledge of the natives, his 
noble and cheery nature, his accurate perception of the situation, 
had rendered him invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy with suffering 
had endeared him greatly to the garrison. His place was 
not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take place, however, without a 
protest. Mr. Gubbins at once intimated his intention of 
assuming the position of Chief Commissioner. But 
glider Brigadier Inglis and his advisors felt that the time 
**be****' divided authority had passed; that under the 

the pSTof circumstances it was necessary that there should be 
rniesione?" chief, and that that chief should be a 

soldier. The Brigadier then issued an order inti- 
mating that the office of Chief Commissioner would be held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of India could be 
communicated with.^ 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August the rebels con- 
The three themselves mainly with keeping up an unremit- 

weeiM foSow- ting fire upon the garrison, loop-hooling more houses 
and bringing the attack closer and closer. They made 
no general assault. On their side the defenders were 
so fully occupied in repairing damages, in countermining, often 
successfully, and in replying to the enemy’s fire, that they could 


* This arrangement sabsequently leoeived the entire appiuval of the 
QoTemor-General 
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not find snffioient time to remove the carcasses of horses and 
bullocks. The stench from these carcasses and from others 
only partially buried became almost unbearable, and possibly 
aided in fomenting the pest of flies, as well as the spread of 
fever, of cholera, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small-pox. 
The badness and insufficiency of the food, the want of cooks, and 
the indifferent cooking, aided, in a marked manner, the working 
of these diseases. 

But in the midst of these troubles and trials a spark of hope 
of aid from outside glimmered in the horizon. Many letters 
had been despatched by messengers believed to be 
faithful, but up to the 25th of July no reply had from^ 
been received to any of them. Early in the morning 
of the 22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from 
KAnhphr, but without a letter. Angad was a very remarkable 
character. He had been a Sipahi, but he must have proved a 
very bad bargain, for ho had quitted the military service, 
when still young, smooth-faced, and wiry. But he was the 
only messenger sent out from the intrenchmont who ever 
brought back a letter. On this occasion ho did not carry one 
with him for fear of being detained by the enemy ; but he 
stated that the English had been victorious ; that ho had seen 
two European regiments at or near Kanhpur ; that one of them 
had square buttons and the other light blue caps. This 
description greatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis and his staff, who 
could not call to mind any regiment in the British army which 
wore square buttons or whose heads were adorned with light 
blue caps. But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Highlanders — the blue cap-covers, to the 
1st Madras Fusiliers.* 

At 11 o'clock on the night of the 26th the same pensioner, 
who had been sent out again on the night of the 22nd to 
General Havelock's camp, returned with a reply to that letter 
from that officer's Quartermaster-General, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser-Tytler, The letter stated that “ Havelock was advanc- 
ing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
would arrive in five or six days.” * Brigadier Inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving force by trans- 
mitting by the same channel to General Havelock a plan of his 
position and of the roads approaching it. Angad accordingly 


TOL. in. 


♦ Brigadier Inglis's despatch. 
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took advantagje of tlie first dark niglit to leave the intrenohment 
with the plan, drawn up by Major Anderson, and two memo- 
randa partly written in the Greek character. He delivered 
these to General Havelock at Mangarwdr on the 28th of July. 
They satisfied him to “ the extreme delicacy and difficulty 
of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis.” * Meanwhile 
the occasional sound of heavy firing on the road between 
Kdnhpur and Lakhnao continued to confirm the hopes 
raised by the opening of this communication in the minds 
of the garrison. 

Four days later — the ominous 10th of August — the rebels 
made their second assault. About 10 o’clock that 
morning a body, numbering perhaps sixteen hundi ed, 
was observed by the garrison massed behind their 
trenches, opposite the southern face of the defences. Very 
soon after, a large force was noticed approaching the bridge of 
boats from the Mariaun cantonments. Brigadier Inglis was 
not slow to mark the significance of these movements. The 
word was passed that an assault was impending. Instantly all 
the occupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an hour 
later the enemy fired a shell into the Begam Kothi, a building 
in the centre of the intronchment. This was apparently a 
ctoftho immediately after they sprang a mine 

mtafsprung between Johannes* house and the Brigade mess-house, 
by the The effect of the explosion was terrible. The 
greater portion of the Martiniere house was blown 
in, the palisades and defences for the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, a breach was 
discovered through which a regiment might have marched in 
unbroken order. The enemy advanced with great resolution, 
occupied Johannes’ house and garden and the buildings close to 
the Kdnhpur battery, and made a desperate effort to take that 
post. But, whilst they were met by a withering front fire from 
its defenders, the garrison of the Brigade mess-house, composed 
of a large proportion of officers, many of them excellent shots, 
and armed with their sporting guns and rifles, poured upon 
their flank from its roof a well-directed and continuous fusillade. 
This front and flank fire quite paralysed the assailants. Some 
thirty of their number, however, more daring than their 
comrades, penetrated into the ditch of the battery within a few 


* HayeIook*B Despatch to the Cortvfminder^in^Chieft 28th of July 1857. 
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feet of oxir guns. But hand-grenades freely rolled into the 
midst of them speedily caused them to run back, 
under a heavy musketry fire, to their comrades 
under cover. Their losses were enormous. 

This attack then was repulsed. But, whilst it was progressing, 
another had been attempted on the adjoining face. The ex- 
plosion of a mine in front of Sago’s house was the 
signal for the assault. But it was repulsed as everywhere, 
bravely and as successfully as had been the other. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the rebels had been 
very severe. Eopulsed at all the points they had 
attempted, they kept up, however, for two hours a a * 
steady and continuous fire of round-shot and mus- 
ketry. This then subsided into the ordinary routine 
fire, which never ceased. But about 6 o’clock they suddenly 
made an unexpected formidable rush on Captain Sanders’s post 
(the Financial garrison). So determined were those who led 
the assahlt, that one of them actually seized the bayonet on the 
musket of a man of the 84th and tried to wrench it off. He 
was shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o’clock the assault was renewed on this post, on Innes’s 
house, on Anderson’s post, and on Gubbins’s post. But at each 
and all these places the rebels met a reception which caused 
them to repent their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confession that the 
second general assault had failed. 

On this occasion the losses of the garrison scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 21st of July. They amounted 
to three Europeans and two Sipahis killed, and about Se as^nit 
double that number wounded. It was remarked by 
many of the garrison that the attack was neither so ^ 
persistent, nor so energetic, as on the previous occasion, — a 
proof how the Trtoral of the enemy had been lowered by their 
first repulse. 

StiU, to achieve that victory, the garrison had been terribly 
tried. The reader must never forget how the 
paucity of their numbers told against them. There SSiS" 
were men enough, it is true, to man the posts, to 
work the guns, to repulse the enemy. But to do ***** 
all this every man was required. Beliefs were impossible. 
The same men who had fought all day had to continue under 
arms, Working and watching all night. It was the exposure, 

X 2 
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tlie fatigue, tlie want of rest, tlie inferior nourishment that 
combined to constitute an enemy more formidable than hostile 
bullets; an enemy wearing to the constitution, undermining 
the health, though never affecting the moral or the animal 
courage of the soldier. The illustrious French general, Foy, 
once wrote that “the British soldier is not brave at times 
merely ; he is so whenever he has eaten well, drunk well, and 
slept well.” Sir William Napier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “stupid calumny.” At Lakhnao the 
British soldier had to contend against want of sleep, against 
bad food, and latterly against an entire want of liquor and 
tobacco. Yet who will deny that, at the defence of that place, 

“ every helmet caught some beams of glory ” ? True it is that, 
even there, “ no honours awaited his daring, no despatch gave 
his name to the applauses of his countrymen ; his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed.” 
But cold must be the blood, dull and clouded the spirit of the 
man, whose heart does not throb as he peruses the linefe which 
follow, as applicable to the defenders of Lakhnao as they were 
when penned by the immortal historian,* to the tried soldiers 
of Wellington. “Did his heart sink therefore? Did he not 
endure with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the 
most terrible assault in battle unmoved, and with incredible 
energy overthrow every opponent, at all times proving that, 
while no military qualification was wanting, the fount of 
honour was still full and fresh within him ? ” Who will say 
that this eloquent record of the stamp and character of the 
unlettered men who beat the choicest soldiers of 
A worthy Napoleon does not literally and accurately portray 
the warrior the moral and physical qualities of their successors 
Penin- ranks of the British army, who, at the defence 

of Lakhnao, sustained to the full even the lofty 
measure of their imperishable renown ? 

The next day, and the day following, the enemy continued a 
heavy cannonade. They appeared to concentrate 
their fire on the Kanhpfir battery, which had alreftitdy 
suffered so severely. The position of the garrison 
here was really critical. The battery was completely commanded 
by the enemy. It was quite impossible to hold it against an 
assault* Yet, with a splendid audacity, the defenders would. 


* Sir William Napier, 
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not withdraw their guns, lest such an act should give the enemy 
confidence I * In the evening of that day a strong working 
party did their utmost to repair damages in that battery and to 
remove from it one disabled gun. Three days later the battery 
was again rendered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the defences 
strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always at hand whenever 
danger was to be encountered, having heard that the officers 
and men of the post believed that it had been successfully 
mined, went to it and remained there during the night of 
the 16th. 

In the interval, the 12th of August, the garrison made a 
sortie in order to find out the intentions of the enemy la, 

in digging close to Sago’s house. The party con- ^ 
sisted only of twelve men of the 32nd Foot, under 
Lieutenant Clery, accompanied by Captain Hutchin- 
son of the Engineers. The rebels however, were well on the 
alert, afid their covering party, strong in numbers, compelled 
our troops to retire without effecting their object. 

On the 18th, the enemy delivered their third general assault. 
This time the usual preliminary mine had been dug 
under one of the Sikh squares. Exploded at day- ^andassauit. 
light, its effect was electric. Two officers and two 
sentries on the top of the house were blown into the air and 
fell among the debris. The guard below, consisting of six 
drummers and a Sipdhi, wei-e buried in the ruins and lost their 
lives. Of those on the roof, the officers and one of the sentries 
escaped with a few bruises. The other sentry was killed. 

In other respects the explosion was most successful. A clear 
breach, some twenty feet in breadth, had been made 
in the defences. The enemy, stimulated and excited, 
were not slow to take advantage of this opening, sionofthe 
One of their officers, a very gallant fellow, sprang at SSST* 
once to the top of the breach, and, waving his sword, 
called on his men to follow. Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet had laid him low. His place was 
instantly occupied by another, but he was as instantly killed. 
Simultaneously the head of the column was sorely smitten by 
the flank fire from the top of the Brigade Mess. The moved of 



lOBt (tho Eanltpiir batteiy) was so dangerous tliat the oommanding 
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the Sipdhis was greatly affected by these casnalties, and the 
attacking force seemed suddenly to melt away. By means of 
some barricaded lanes, however, they managed shortly after 
to take possession of the right flank wall of the Sikh square. 

But the garrison, admirably commanded, not, only 
drove them from this, but succeeded in capturing 
one of the houses previously held by them, between 
the Sikh square and Gubbins’s house. It was from this house 
that the enemy had most annoyed that face of the defences. 
Consequently it and others contiguous to it were blown up that 
evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formidable than its 
two predecessors ; it resulted in a positive advantage 
besieged. And yet never had the latter been 
ga?iiBon.'° taken more completely by surprise, the presence of 
a mine in that spot never having been suspected. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance exercised by the gaiTison of the 
Sikh square, they had not heard the slightest sound*' of the 
working of the mine which exploded.* No precautions had, 
therefore, been taken. The rebels then had the opportunity 
most coveted by an assailing army — an open breach, an unpre- 
pared garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders bold and 
resolute. And yet they were foiled. Who will assei-t that the 
result would have been the same if tho defenders had been the 
assailants, and the assailants the defenders ? 

In a history of the great Indian mutiny, and especially in 
the history of a prolonged siege, it is impossible to 
Reafwnfor record every act of heroism, to describe every 
dwSimgon isolated attack, and every individual defence, how- 
gTe»aaL noble, and however gallant. I have selected, 

sauits. therefore, for more particular description the four 
general assaults made upon the defences of the 
Besidency as affordirrg the most striking examples of the con- 
duct of the hostile parties. In this third assault I have shown 
how, with every advantage before them, the assailants were 
not only beaten back, but actually lost ground. The inquiry 


* The officers at this post were Lieutentant Mecham and Soppett, and 
Captain Orr (unattached). One of them thus wrote, the day after the 
occurrence : “ The new mine, which occasioned the calamity of yesterday, 
must have been worked by the enemy with sharp and noiseless tools, as ... • 
not the slightest sound ever reached us.” 
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naturally arises — ^to what particular action on the part of 
our troops were they indebted for their victory? It is due 
to those gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 

A glance at the sketch* will show that the outer Sikh square 
was commanded by the Brigade Mess-house. I'he explosion of 
the mine found the officers on the roof of that house ever watch- 
ful and ready, and with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It 
was their fire which struck down the two daring leaders who 
in succession mounted the breach. It was their fire, taking an 
advancing enemy in the flank, which made the enemy’s formed 
masses shrink from the assault. But that was not all. At the 
first sound of the explosion every man of the garrison was on 
the alert at his allotted post. The Brigadier ordered down the 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the 
threatened point, and placed them in a position 
which commanded the breach from the rignt. At garrison in ^ 
the same^time boxes, doors, planks, etc. were rapidly 
carried down to make as much cover as possible to of August, 
protect the more exposed men against musketry ; a 
house, also, was pulled down and a road made for a gun ; and, 
after incredible exertions, a 9 -pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded with a double 
charge of grape. I may leave this simple description without 
comment. It is typical of the gaiTison and its commander. 
Threatened with a great calamity, they brought at once into 
play every possible resource to meet it. The history of war 
does not show a brighter example of coolness and courage. 
The conduct of the assailants and the assailed on that 18th of 
August marks emphatically the fathomless distinction between 
the European and Asiatic in the qualities of a real soldier I 

It may not be out of place to point out here some of the 
peculiarities which distinguished this garrison from 
ordinary garrisons of besieged places — peculiarities P^uiioritiei 
which, strange though the assertion may at first tinguished 
sight appear — account to a certain extent for the J^^^ordinT 
success achieved. One of these was the paucity of garriBom. 
its numbers. One effect of this was that the garrison 
of a post at the beginning of the siege remained the garrison of 
|hat post to the end. The men were never relieved, because 


* Facing page 290. 
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tliere were no troops to relieve them. So great was the necessity 
to be for ever on tne alert that the member of one garrison was 
unable to visit the member of another garrison. The only man 
who quitted his post was the man who went every morning to 
fetch the day’s rations. Even when the post was knocked 
down by the enemy’s fire the garrison of that post built up 
fresh defences from the debris. It was thoroughly understood 
by all that there was no retreat ; that every man must die at 
his post ; that whatever casualties might occur vacant places 
could not be filled. One consequence of this was that the 
defenders of a post on the western face knew nothing during 
the day of what was going on on the eastern face. It is true 
that, every evening, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Wilson, visited every post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
Oouper, and whilst examining its state, noting its wants, and re- 
ceiving the reports of the commander, he enc ouraged the soldiers 
with accounts of success achieved in other parts. It is true 
also that there was a reserve — ^but its numbers from casualties 
had diminished very considerably. This reserve, and the 
Brigadier and his Staff, were the only members of 
0 reserve, garrisoii who had no fixed post to defend. The 
men of the reserve were posted in the centre of the position, 
with the strictest orders that they were not to move thence 
except under the personal orders of the Brigadier or his Staff. 
Summonses from other persons were on no account to be attended 
to. It was their business to rush wherever the Brigadier might 
consider their presence to be most needed. Nobly did they 
perform this dangerous duty. The others lived or died where 
th^ had been originally posted. 

One consequence of this permanency of location, of this 
knowledge that they could neither be reinforced nor relieved, 
was to sharpen the wits of the defenders, to make them take 
precautions which otherwise they might have overlooked. Thus 
they had always a considerable reserve of loaded 
y careful never to expose them- 

garSoiL * selves unnecessarily; when boring loop-holes they 
made sure that the background should be dark. 
The subject of loop-holes was, indeed, so thoroughly mastered 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

It must never be forgotten that the assailants and assailed^ 
were quite close to each other. The distance that separated 
them was, in many points, not greater, in some much less, than 
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tHe average width of a street snoh as the Strand, No man on 
either side dared, therefore, expose himself in the 
open to discharge his mnsket. Except at the time ® 
of a general assault the muskets were fired through loop-holes. 
Now, when two hostile parties are so close to each other, it is 
very easy to discover the hearings of particular loop-holes — 
and to avoid them. Having found a point out of their line of 
fire, the besieging party would be naturally encouraged to post 
men at that point to fire on any defender who might expose his 
person. The garrison came gradually to encourage the assail- 
ants to occupy such a point and to have confidence in occupying 
it. But they marked well the direction ; and during the night 
they bored holes in that direction. In the morning the enemy 
would come up by twos and threes to occupy their chosen post ; 
or the garrison would do something to attract them there. 
Then the muskets would be discharged from the new loop-holes. 
The result was almost always successful. This method of out- 
witting \he enemy was tried again and again, and generally 
with success. 

A marked effect of the extremely narrow distance which 
separated the besiegers from the besieged was the constant, jfche 
unintennitting strain it caused to the defenders. They never 
knew when or where to expect an assault, and yet they always 
had to be ready to meet one. In a fortress, with its bastions and 
its glacis, the movements of an enemy are always discernible. 
At Lakhnao there were myriads on one side of a narrow lane, 
hundreds on the other side. These hundreds had no time to 
prepare for a sudden rush of the myriads, for the latter had but 
to traverse a few feet. The defenders were bound always to be 
ready ; day or night ; in sunshine or in storm. This necessity 
caused a strain on* the system which can hardly be imagined, 
for, had the garrison not been ever ready, Lakhnao must have 
fiJIen. 

At the commencement of the siege officers and men were 
prodigal of their fire. Even on the darkest night 
wiey discharged their pieces at an enemy they could 
not see. But, at the end of about ten days, this evil of SSf ^ ^ 
corrected itself. The fatigue was too great, the 
constant recoil of the piece too painful, to permit it to continue. 
,Aft©r that the men husbanded their resources and never fired 
but when they could cover a foe. The garrison learned after 
the siege that nothing had tended. more to daunt the euemy.. 
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than the perfect stillness which used to prevail in the intrench^ 
ment during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defence was the mode 
adopted to obtain information of the enemy^s move- 
ments. To procure this information, an organised 
system of “ look-out ” was established at a very early 
date. It was carried out in this way. At daybreak an officer, 
accompanied by a Sipdhi, was detailed to take post in the 
highest tower on the roof of the Eesidency. From holes made 
in this tower the officer watched all the movements of the foe. 
He had slips of paper with him, and one of these he sent down 
by the Sip4hi whenever necessary. They were relieved every 
two hours. A precisely similar watch was maintained from the 
roof of the Post Office. In this manner the Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with the movements which came within- observation. 
These duties were by no means devoid of danger. During the 
defence two officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I am writing of the roof of the Eesidency this nffiy be a 
fitting place to record that on the highest point of 
^British British flag waved gloriously through- 

0 out the long siege. Whilst the members of the gar- 

rison felt a noble pride in thus displaying to their assailants 
their resolute confidence, the sight of that symbol of British 
predominance filled the hearts of those assailants with fury. 
The flag was a constant aim of their sharpshooters. Again and 
again were the halyards severed ; the flag was riddled ; the 
staff cut through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness per- 
mitted, a new staff, new halyards were supplied. Patched up 
though it might be, the flag continued to the last to float 
defiance to the enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was tnore practised by 
a portion of the garrison than mining and counter- 
Mining. mining. To enable the general reader to under- 
stand how this was effected, I will briefly relate the process 
carried on in the defences as described to me by one of those 
who was present. A shaft some four feet in diameter was sunk' 
in the interior of the defences, as near as possible to the point 
to be assailed, to a depth of from twelve to twenty feet, 
according to circumstances. From this the gallery 
SKS?****^ was run out in the direction and to the distance 
required. Now the real toil began. One man — an 
ofBeer or soldier as the oaae might be— worked with a'short 
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piok-axe, or crowbar, to loosen the earth in front of him — ^to 
make a burrow just sufficiently high to clear his head when 
seated, and wide enough to allow of his working. Close behind 
this first worker sat another with an empty wine case. This he 
filled with loose earth. When filled, he jerked a cord as a 
signal, and the box was drawn to the shaft, where another 
individual again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 
attached to either side of the case. These pulled it to the 
surface, emptied it and returned it. Thus five men worked at 
once. Two in the mine, one at the bottom of the shaft, two 
above it. 

There were usually ten men thus employed on one mine, 
relieving each other at intervals agreed upon by themselves. 
The usual spell was half an hour, but was not unfrequently 
less. As the gallery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engineers, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for offensive purposes. 
Frequently they were used to out off the subterraneous advance 
of the enemy. In such cases they were run out a short distance^ 
and then carried on laterally. 

The fatigue and labour of constructing such works wi^ 

. indifferent tools and scant and impromptu appliances in a hot 
night in India, after fighting and working all day on an 
insufficiency of indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily be imagined. 

It deserves to bo remarked that throughout the siege officers 
and men equally stood sentry. There were no 
exemptions. No place within the defences was 
absolutely safe. Even the building used as a hos- SareaUke. 
pital was constantly uncier artillery fire. In August 
a shell exploded there, killing one Sipahi and wounding two 
others. On the 6th of September an 18-pounder 
^ shot traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- 
* tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32nd. In fact, ° 

both attendants and patients were always under fire. 

' To 'return to the siege. The defeat of the 18th of August 
had a depressing effect on the mutineers. They kept up, it is 
true, during the next day, a heavy fire, but they 
made no serious attempt to prevent the further SteSie to-" 
demolition of houses and buildings outside the Jrenc^ent 
defences, which had, up to that time, afforded them 
excellent cover. This demolition was effected by a small party 
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under Oaptains Fulton, Hutchinson, and Anderson, supported 
from within the defences hy a covering fire. 

The day foUo'^ng, however, the rebels had recovered their 
spirits, and, covered by the heaviest cannonade the garrison had 
till then sustained, made an attempt to burn down the gates at 
the Baillie Guard, but without result. They soon had to learn 
that mining was an art which could be practised by defenders 
as well as by assailants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore on, 
sOTt^ncSa- become intolerable. It could no 

ftaiiy mine longer be taken by a soi tie, for the enemy, warned 

houe^^* by the previous successful sally, held it in such force 

as to render impossible any further attempt of the 
kind. There was only one resource, and that was to mine 
under it. Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost ex- 
clusively by the officers, were spent in the work. At last the 
Engineer officer reported that the mine was, he believed, well 
advanced under the building. It was then heavily charged. 
To entice as many of the enemy as possible within the biiilding, 
the garrison, on the 21st, opened upon it a heavy musketry fire. 

enemy, regarding this fire as the prelude to another sortie, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence. No sooner did 
the defenders note this than they fired the mine. The result 
was most successful. Johannes’ house played no furiher part in 
the siege of Lakhnao. 

In the interval between this date and the fourth and last assault 
on the 6th of September the losses of the garrison, alike from 
Occurrences enemy and from sickness, were very 

between the heavy. T find Captain Wilson, the Assistant Adju- 
fourth*J^. tant-General, thus writing in his journal on the 23rd 
(sauit. of August : — “ A heavy cannonade from the enemy 

from daylight till about 10 p.m., when it slackened. Their 
principal efforts were against the Brigade Mess-house and 
Kdnhpfir battery; the former they seriously damaged, and 
succeeded in entirely levelling the guard-houses on the top, 
both of which had fallen in and there was no longer any doveir 
for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks were rapidly 
thinning.” The following extract from the same diary on the 
same day will show the enormous difficulties which beset the 
garrison even in the matter of labour absolutely necessaiy, and 
in the repair of damages from the enemy’s shot. “ We had 
wprk nightly,” writes Captain Wilson, “for at least three 
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hnudred men ; we had the defenoes to repair daily, tmpplies to 
remove from godowns which were fallen in from the effect of 
the enemy’s shot, mines to countermine, gtins to remove, 
barricades to erect, corpses to bury, and rations to serve out ; 
but with our weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more than three 
fatigue parties of eight or ten men each relief.” Other diffi- 
culties too were overtaking them. It was the rainy season. 
And the grass and jungle outside the defences had grown 
in the prolific manner natural to grass and jungle during 
the rainy season in India. This extreme growth rendered it 
possible for the mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 
intrenchment. The heavy rain had likewise greatly injured 
many of the defences. Many of the supplies had 
been expended; the supply of tobacco was ex- 
hausted ; fiour had become scarce. 

In place of flour, wheat was now issued to all who could find 
time to grind it. The stench from decaying and decayed offal 
had become, in many places, scarcely endurable. Mortality 
from sickness had too become very prevalent especially, amongst 
the children. ^ 

' There was, however, during this period one great counter- 
poise to the mental and bodily wear and tear. The 
garrison were still buoyed up by hope from outside, ^ 

On the 22nd and 23rd reports of distant firing were 
heard. These had been often noticed before, and now caused 
but little excitement. But, on the 28th, the messenger Angad 
returned within the intrenchment, conveying a letter from 
General Havelock, dated the 24th, with the information that 
he had no hope of being able to relieve them for twenty-five 
days. They had a certainty then of three weeks’ continuance 
of this life, probably of more. One result of this letter was a 
further reduction in the amount of rations I 

On the 6th of September the enemy tried their fourth grand 
assault. The morning was fine, with a late moon 
giving a clear light b^efore day had broken. The 
rebels, however, waited for the dawn to commence 
a cannonade severer, if possible, than the last referred to. As 
the sun rose, about eight thousand rebel infantry were descried 
preparing for an assault. It is needless to add that the garrison 
were re^y — ^waiting for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy 
exploded two mines, one — ^the larger — close to the 18-pounde]* 
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battery; the other at the Brigade Mess-house. Porttmately 
they had miscalculated their distances and in both ccises the 
explosion did little harm. But as soon as the smoke cleared 
away they were seen advancing with great resolution — ^their 
attack specially directed against Gubbins’s post. Planting an 
enormous ladder against the bastion, they essayed to mount it. 
Several reached the top, but they encountered so heavy a fire 
of musketry and hand-grenades from the defenders that not a 
man could gain a footing there. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage, — not only against this 
point, but against the Sikh square and the Brigade Mess-house ; 

nor was it until they had lost an enormous number 

^ * of men that they fell back, beaten, baffled, and 

dispirited. The British loss amounted to but three killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to be recorded that in this attack eight Sipdhis 
« 1 ht« Native Infantry, assisted ^by three 

oftheisa artillerymen, loaded and worked the 18-pounder in 
Native In- ^he 13th battery, and after three or four rounds 
succeeded in silencing the 18-pounder opposed 
t# them. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
Sipdhis. It had been constructed solely by them under the 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they were very 
proud of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made the same 
day at other points, but they were all repulsed. 
The 5th of September was, in fact, the worst day 
dispirited the assailants had experienced. They had lost more 
pniSe?'^^ men than on any previous occasion, and they ap- 
peared to those of the garrison who occupied posi- 
tions commanding a view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
beaten than on any previous occasion. Certainly they were 
more thoroughly dispirited, for they never tried a general 
assault again. 

Still for twenty days the garrison remained out off froip the 
outer world, exposed day and night to a heavy fire 
of musketry and guns, to mines, to surprises, to 
attacks on isolated parts. The most unhealthy 
month of the year, the month in which the stagnant 
water caused by the abundant rainfall of July and August 
dries up, emitting miasmatic smells bearing with them fever, 
dysentery, and cholera, had now come to find a congenial field 
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for its ravages within the intrenohment. The live stock, too, 
was sensibly diminishing, the small stock of rum and porter,**^ 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, was running low. As 
the numbers of the garrison diminished, the labours of the sur- 
vivors naturally augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of one or other of the posts crumbled 
under the weight of the enemy’s fire. Now it was two sides of 
Innes’s house, steadily cannonaded daily with 18-pounder shot, 
that fell in ; j now the verandah of the Residency that suc- 
cumbed to incessant battering ; now the wall of the building 
occupied by the boys of the Martiniere. Some idea of the 
incessant nature of the hostile fire may be gleaned from the 
fact that, on the 8th of September, two hundred and eighty 
round-shot, which had lodged there during the siege, varying 
in size from a 24 to a 3-pounder, were gathered from the roof 
of the* Brigade Mess-house alone I 

At 10 p.M. on the 16th the pensioner Angad was again sent 
out with* a letter rolled up in a quill for General , 
Havelock. He evinced no reluctance. The risk 
was great, — certain death if discovered, — but the reward prom- 
ised him was enormous — not less than five hundred 
pounds a trip. He was absent just six days. He out***” 
returned at 11 p.m. on the 22nd, bringing with him a 
letter containing the gratifying intelligence that the relieving 
force had crossed the Ganges and would arrive in three 
or four days I To guard against that depression 
among his men apt to be engendered by disappointed 
hope, the Brigadier put on ten days to the time, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would arrive certainly 
within the fortnight. The effect was electric. The garrison 
were greatly elated by the news, and on many of the sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible change of air and 
security exercised a most beneficial effect. As to Angad — what- 
ever may have been his adventures — he was a made man for life. 


* l^ome idea of the scarcity may be conceived from the prices realised at 
auction and at private sales. On the 10th a bottle of brandy realised at 
auction £1 148. ; on the 12th, £2 were given for a small chicken ; £1 128. for 
a bottle of Cura^oa, whilst the same price was offered for two pounds of sugar, 
A new flannel shirt fetched £4, whilst five old ones realised £11 48. On the 

19th the price of a bottle of brandy had risen to £2. 

t The post was, however, still nobly held, and preparations made for some 
kind of defence out of the d^bris.-^Diary of a Staff Officer. 
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“ Lire or die/* he exclaimed, “ I have made the trip three times 
in safety ; TU go no more, but come life or death I’ll :ipemaiu 
with you,” t 

On the 23rd — ^the day following Angad’s return — a smart 
cannonade was heard in the direction of Kanhpiir : 
T^ea^oocb even fancied they heard musketry fire. A 

ofthe^eiSJl considerable movement of troops was also observed 
beriSS. ^ object was not apparent. A 

similar sound of distant firing and a similar move- 
ment of troops in the city was noticed likewise on the 24th. 
The night that followed was very unquiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole garrison under arms. The sounds that reached them 
indicated the prevalence of great disturbance within the city. 
It subsequently transpired that the rebels, aware of the near 
approach of the relieving force, were determined to use all 
possible means to prevent communication between thaf force 
and the garrison. Early the following morning distant firing 
was heard. At 10 o’clock a messenger arrived bringiiig an old 
letter from General Outram dated the 16th. The messenger 
could only add of his own knowledge that the relieving force 
had reached the outskirts of the city. The anxiety of the 
garrison was now intense. It was not lessened by the gradual 
cessation of the fire about an hour later (11 a.m.). The 
sounds of disturbance in the city still, however, continued. At 
noon the sound of musketry and of cannon close at hand 
gladdened their ears, whilst the smoke from the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were within the limits of 


Intense Lakhnao. The excitement now almost passed the 
excite^nt x^wer of endurance. But it had to be borne. For 
Karrieon. hour and a half it was evident that a fierce 

struggle was going on. But then it became evident 
that the European had asserted his superiority. At 1 30 p.m. 
many of the people of the city commenced leaving with bundles 
of clothes on their heads and took the direction of the can- 


tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. armed men 
and Sipdhis began to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of Irregular Cavalry. Whilst the disturbances within the 
city had been progressing, a blockading party of the enemy’s 
troops had continued to keep a heavy fire on our defences. 


** Angad had made four trips ; but the three last of these only had been 
imdertaken by order of Brigadier Inglis. * i 
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They oontiimed it, now that their comrades were retreating, 
more vigoronsly than ever. But the garrison, leaving them to 
do their worst, brought every gun and mortar to 
bear on the foe whom they beheld fleeing towards signs of the 
the cantonment. They were able to do this with defST® 
the more effect as the bridge of boats had been 
carried away, and many of the enemy's cavalry had to swim 
the Gtimtl. The cannonade on these men lasted an hour and 
a half, a proof that their numbers must have been considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot be better told than in the 
words of one to whose diary* I am so largely indebted. “ At 
4 p.M." writes Captain Wilson in his journal, “ report was made 
that some officers dressed in shooting coats and 
solah hats, a regiment of Europeans in blue 
pantaloons and shirts and a bullock battery were seen near 
Mr. Martin’s house and the Moti Mahall. At 5 p.m. volleys of 
musketry, rapidly growing louder, were heard in the city. But 
soon theiring of a Minie ball over our heads gave notice of the 
still nearer approach of our friends, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been seen, though the enemy had been seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. Five 
minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their way 
through one of the principal streets ; and, though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong 
gallantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly seefi, all our 
doubts and fears regarding them were ended: and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst 
forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery — ^from behind the sandbags piled on 
shattered houses— from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer. Even from the hospital many of 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of wel- 
come to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continues the journal, “ soon all the rear-guard and 
heavy guns were inside our position ; and then ensued a scene 
which baffles description. For eighty-seven days the Lakhnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that had taken 
place outside. Wives who had long mourned their 
husbands as dead were again restored to them. 

. ♦ The Defence of Lucknow,-— a Diary by a Staff Officer* 
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Others, fondly looking forward to glad meetings with those 
near and dear to them, now for the first time learned that they 
were alone. On all sides eager inquiries for relations and 
friends were made. Alas I in too many instances the answer 
was a painful one.” 

But relief had come. Communication with the outer world 
had been opened. By whom had this gallant dash 
or reinforci^ through the beleaguering force been accomplished ? 
m^t ? ’ This is a question which I shall answer fully in the 

next chapter. In this place I will only add that, . 
when the delirium of joy at the sight of old friends, and of 
receiving intelligence from outside had given place to sober 
considerations, it was recognised that the garrison had not been 
relieved, but reinforced ; that the losses sustained by the in- 
coming force had been so great that, combined with the 
garrison, they still could not thoroughly master the enemy. 
In some respects, even, the position of the garrison had been 
rendered worse. There were more mouths to feed, and there 
was no increase of food to supply them ; more accommodation 
to be provided, only to be obtained by extending the position ; 
and withal the uncertainty as to the period when it would be 
possible for the Government to equip another force sufficiently 
large to attempt a real relief. 

But with the arrival of that force concludes the episode of 
the first siege of the Lakhnao Kesidency. If in the 
course of my narrative of that unsurpassed trial of 
courage and endurance I have not more markedly referred to 
individuals by name, it is because, where all fought so nobly, 
where all showed such a devotion without stint and a valour 
that was dauntless, I have thought it becoming to accept the 
judgment — the keen and decisive judgment — of the man who 
was in all respects the best qualified to form an opinion. In 
his admirable report to the Government of India* Brigadier 
Inglis has specially mentioned those to whom he 
whomhonour himself most indebted. In that report 

iBdue. the members of the staff; the commandants of 
outposts ; the officers of the artillery, of the 32nd, 
of the 84th, and of the native regiments ; the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, covenanted and unoovenanted ; of the medical 
service, and those unconnected with the Government, are 


♦ Vide Appendix B, 
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specially mentioned. Omitting necessarily the names of the 
class regarding which Sir William Napier wrote: “no honouis 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses 
of his countrymen” — the private soldier — all, who in the 
opinion of Brigadier Tnglis deserved special mention, have been 
mentioned. But there is one exception — an important though 
necessary exception. Brigadier Inglis could say nothing re- 
garding the conduct of Brigadier Inglis. I may be allowed to 
supply the omission. 

To command a small party defending a weak intrenchment 
against an overwhelming force, certain sterling 
qualities are necessary. A man need not be a 
strategist or a tactician. But, whilst confident in 
bearing, unyielding in temper, he must be bold, determined, 
and resolute in action. He must likewise possess the valuable 
quality the existence of which displays itself in the capacity to 
weigh correctly the professional opinions of the officers about 
him. Now, by the testimony of all with whom I have conversed 
on the subject. Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions, 
His daring obstinacy in resisting, his confident mien, bis cool 
courage, gained him the respect and affection of officers and 
men. What he might have accomplished in the field I cannot 
say. But it may with confidence be affirmed that for the 
actual duties devolving upon him — for the defence of a weak 
post with a small force — few men were better qualified than 
Brigadier Inglis, and certainly no one more merited than he 
the honours and promotion by the bestowal of which a grate- 
ful country showed its sense of the eminent service he had 
rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to the qualities of Brigadier 
Inglis without paying a special tribute to the man 
who was his right hand — a man to whose untiring ^{5^“ 
watchfulness, great deci sion , and unceasing exertion s, 
the prolonged and successful defence of the Residency was in 
no small measure attributable. This is not my opinion only. 
It was the opinion of Brigadier Inglis ; it is the opinion of 
every man of the garrison with whom I have spoken. I ^ 
allude to Captain Thomas Fourness Wilson, of the Bengal ^ 
Staff Corps. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in the army when 
the mutiny broke out. He had no interest, and was still but 
a regimental captain when Sir Henry Lawrence came to 

T 2 
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Tjaklmao. On "being nominated brigadier-general, Sir Henry 
was naturally anxious to ba^e as bis assistant adjutant-general 
a perfectly competent ofdcer. He selected Captain 'Wilson, 
unknown to him before, but whom be bad specially marked 
from the time of his first conversation with him. Brought at 
once into confidential relationship with Sir Henry, Wilson 
speedily gained his admiration and esteem. His activity, his 
prudence, his cool daring, his stern and inflexible nature, the 
determination with which he carried out orders, marked him as 
the man for the occasion. And when, after Sir Henry’s death, 
Wilson served under Inglis in the same capacity, he won his 
confidence by the display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his predecessor. 

It is impossible, indeed, to over-estimate the “ splendid con- 
duct ” of this officer during the long sii'ge. Brigadier Inglis, 
from whom I have taken this expression, wrote of him at the 
time that he “ was ever to be found whore shot were flying 
thickest ” ; and he bore emphatic testimony alike to “ his un- 
tiring physical endurance and bravery,” and to “ his ever 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty 
and danger.” Every night throughout the siege he visited the 
several posts, ready with advice, with assistance, with encour- 
agement. His determined nature, his prompt decision, were 
invaluable to all, from the Brigadier to the meanest private. 
Nor will it be possible to speak of the gallant defence of the 
beleaguered Kesidency without associating it in the mind with 
the name of Thomas Fourness Wilson.* 

Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. Captain 
Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of every one 
FuC! garrison, was killed on the 1 4th of September, 

was a man unsurpassed in his profession, supremely 
daring, and ever courting danger. No one than he more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. He was peculiarly 


* It is with the deepest regret that I have to add that this gallant officer 
no longer lives to serve his country. Appointed a Companion of the Bath, 
and, later, Aide-dc-camp to the Queen, he filled, after the siege of Lakhnao 
.many imporfcint staff officer in India; and in 1880 he was selected by Lord 
Hartingtou for the high post of Military Member of the Governor-Generals 
Oounoil in India. In the duties of that office his strong common sense, his 
resolute will, his appreciation of what was right, enabled him to render 
invaluable service to Die Government. He had laid down the office after a 
five years* tenure, when, eaguged in a shooting party in tiie Tai^i, he was 
attacked by fever and died. 
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happy in the devices he adopted to foil the cunning of the 
enemy. A short experience had convinced him that when he 
had detected the enemy mining, the wisest plan was to meet 
him with a countermine. Often would he, pistol in hand, 
descend into the burrow which formed his countermine, and 
wait listening to the progress of the hostile pickaxe on the same 
level. The enemy hearing no sound would continue to work 
confidently. Suddenly the ground would give way to the pick. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading man. Instantly 
Fulton’s pistol would lay that man low. The others, unable to 
pass him, would turn and run. Before they could come back 
the mine would be filled and exploded. His death, occurring 
but eleven days before the relief, was most acutely felt and 
lamented by all. It even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who are gone a tribute must be paid here to 
Lieutenant James, the Commissariat officer. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to add a word to the 
glowiifg eulogium of Brigadier Inglis. “It is not 
too much to say that the garrison owe their lives to the exer- 
tions and firmness of this officer.” Wounded as he was at 
Chinhat by a ball in the knee, causing him intense suffering, 
he refused to be placed on the sick list, and never ceased to pay 
the strictest attention to his onerous duties. His determination 
and his courage were alike conspicuous. His peculiar tempera 
ment fitted him exactly for the position he held. Lieutenant 
James lived to justify to the full the high opinion entertained 
of him by all his comrades. He met his death in the prime of 
life when pigsticking in Bengal. As a tribute — though a feeble 
tribute — to his daring nature and manly qualities, he was buried 
in the scarlet hunting coat which he wore when he met his 
fatal accident. 

I have spoken of Mr. Couper. This gentleman deserves 
more than a passing mention. A civilian, he was 
ever ready to descend into the mine, to visit the 
posts, to assist in interring the dead animals, to dig 
trenches, to carry stores, and to fight. He was ever cheery and 
buoyant. His subsequent career has not belied the early pro- 
mise. At a later period he was nominated, as Sir George 
Couper, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

These men were types of their class in devotion to duty and 
to their country. There were many others. Prominent 
amongst those who fell during the siege, nobly fighting, 
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or who died of wounds, or from other causes, were Eadoliffe 
of the 9th Cavalry, daring, ready-witted, full of 
energy; Francis of the 13th Native Infantry, “a 
brave, good oflS.cer, respected by all, and in whom 
Sir H. Lawrence had much confidence ; ” Anderson, the Chief 
Engineer, to whose able counsel Brigadier Inglis felt deeply 
indebted ; Simons, of the Artillery, distinguished at Chinhat ; 
Case, of the 32nd, who fell when gallantly leading on his men 
at that battle ; Shepherd and Arthur, of the 7th Cavalry, killed 
at their posts ; Hughes of the 67th Native Infantry ; Mansfield 
and McCabe, of the 32nd — all three foremost in danger : Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, and Boyson of the unco ven anted service, 
both conspicuous for their coolness and courage. These were 
among the honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- 
vivors who rivalled them, men of whom E. P. Anderson, whose 
splendid daring has been told in a preceding page. Master, 
Langmore, and Aitken were the types, it would be necesgary to 
recount the story of the siege in every minute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity and gallantry 
of the remnants of the 13th, the 48th, and the 71st 
Native Infantrv, and the daring and bravery of 
their officers. Uf those regiments the 13th counted 
the greatest number of loyal men. They were chiefly posted 
at the Baillie Guard. This position was described by Bri- 
gadier Inglis as “perhaps 'the most important in the whole line 
of defences.” Here, led by the most gallant of men. Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid service. “ They were 
exposed,” reported Brigadier Inglis, “ to a most galling Are of 
round-shot and musketry, which materially decreased their 
numbers. They were so near the enemy that conversation 
could be carried on between them ; and every effort, persuasion, 
promise, and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, 
who, in all probability, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion.” They vied with their European comrades in 
work of the trenches, in the ardour of their courage, in their 
resolution to defend to the last the spot of ground assigned to 
them. True it is that they were led by their own officers, and 
it would be impossible to overpraise men such as Germon, Ait- 
ken, and Loughnan, of that regiment. But the Sipdhis did 
more than fight. They risked even their caste for the English. 
On. one occasion, when it had become necessary to dig new in* 
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trencliinetits, and to erect a new battery on the spot where 
Sip4his had been previously buried, the highest Brdhmans of 
the 13th responding to the call of the gallant Aitken, them- 
selves handled the putrid corpses to throw them into the outer 
ditch. 

A few words must here be devoted to the native pensioners 
who replied to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence. I 
have stated in a previous page that about a hun- SJoeniT’ 
dred and eighty of these men were enrolled. It is 
difficult to write in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Most of them were old, the vision of some was impaired. Yet 
they bore themselves most bravely. Unable to work much, 
they yet manned the loopholes, and the. least capable amongst 
them were ever ready to load and pass to their countrymen the 
spare muskets always at hand. Notwithstanding the facts that 
throughout the siege these men received no tidings from their 
family or their relations; that they were on reduced rations 
and entirely deprived of the condiments so highly prized by a 
native of India in his advanced years ; not a single incident of 
desertion occurred amongst these men. Some died, many were 
killed, yet no one heard a grumble from the survivors. They 
continued to the last to abuse the rebels, and to declare that, 
as they had for so many years eaten the salt of the State, the 
State had a right to their lives. 

Imperfect as is this story of this first siege, it would be still 
more so were it to contain no reference to those 
who, despite their own sufferings and their own ® 
privations, used every effort to assuage the sufferings and the 
privations of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, referring 
to the ladies, “ among whom may be mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of Polehampton, of Barber, and of Gall, have, 
« after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves 
the tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying sol- 
diers in the hospital.” The word “ many ” might be held to 
include all whose attention was not absorbed by their own 
children, or who were not held down by sickness and ill-health. 
They were exposed to a danger of no ordinary kind, to priva- 
tions almost unparalleled. When the siege began the number 
of ladies amounted to sixty-eight, and of children sixty-six. Of 
the former seven, of the latter twenty-three succumbed to the 
want of suitable food, to the fire of the enemy, or to priva- 
tions.* It has rarely happened that ladies have been placed in 
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a position so trying — ^never that they have displayed qualities 
more worthy of respectful homage. 

One word regarding the losses sustained by the defenders. I 
have already stated that at the beginning of the 
SttaSdf siege the strength of the garrison amounted to nine 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans, and seven 
hundred and sixty-five natives. Of the Europeans, one hun- 
dred and forty were killed or died of their wounds; one 
hundred and ninety were wounded ; this does not include sixteen 
non-military men killed and^urteen wounded. Of the natives, 
seventy-two were killed and one hundred and thirty-one were 
wounded. There were deaths from other causes, and a few of 
the natives deserted. This is certain, that on the 26th of Sep- 
tember the number of the European defenders, including sick 
and wounded, had been reduced to five hundred and seventy- 
seven ; that of the natives to four hundred and two. In eighty- 
seven days the garrison had thus been reduced, in various ways, 
by three-eighths. 

But they are now in the first delirium of the long-expected 
relief. They are welcoming with enthusiastic delight Outram, 
Havelock, and their gallant following. It remains for me nt)w 
to relate how it was that Outram and Havelock accomplished 
the great feat of arms with which their names will for ever be 
associated. 
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NEILL, HAVELOCK, AND OUTRAM. 

Brigadier-General Neill, pressed by the Commander of the 
Forces, Sir Patrick Grant, to hasten to Kanhpdr to join General 
Havelock as soon as possible, in order that he might be on the 
spot to take command of the force should Havelock from any 
cause become unfit for the duty, left Allahdbdd on 
the 16th of July, and, proceeding with all possible ^ 

* expedition, reached Kanhpfir on the 20th. On his way he had 
received a note from General Havelock telling Brigadier-General 
him that he was anxiously awaiting his arrival, Neiii arrives at 
as, immediately on that occurring, he intended “ to 
strike a blow that will rebound through India.” NeiU, as I 
have said, arrived on the 20th. He dined that 
evening with Havelock, and was informed that he 
intended to begin the passage of the Ganges on 
the morro#, leaving Neill in command at Kdnhptir relieve 
with about two hundred men, the majority of whom 
were sick and wounded. In this arrangement, Neill, anxious 
that Havelock should take with him every available man, 
entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to relieve 
Lakhnao, General Havelock had traced out a posi- ^ ^ 
tion resting on the river, which it would be easy ^iSonfon the 
for a smaU force to hold against very superior 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and so&e guns were 
beiilg mounted there at the time of Neill's arrival. He was to 
complete and to hold it. 

The morning of the 21st set in rainy — ^the heavy rain of the 
Indian monsoon — ^but the preparations had been 
made the evening before, and, in the presence of HaveiSck crosses 
BEavelock’s determination to push on, nothing ^ntoOudh. 
would* have stayed them. That day the artillery and a por« 
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tion of the 78th Highlanders passed over to the opposite tenk* 
To cross the* Ganges in the height of the^ rainy season is wo 
easy matter. The breadth of the swollen river, the rapidity ijff 
the current, alone present formidable obstacles. Fortunately^ 
the General had at his disposal a small steamer. To tma 
steamer he caused to be attached dve or six of the boats peoulter 
to the country, and these she towed across — ^with difficulty; 
for it was all she could do to hold her own against the cur- 


rent. 

It will easily be understood that, under the circumstances 
stated, and although the force destined for tM 
expedition numbered little more than fifteen hun- 
dred men, and although they took with them no 
tents of any kind, the operation should be tedious. It occupied 
just four days. On the afternoon of the 24th, General Havelock 
crossed likewise, and marched the force about five miles on the 
Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the little village of 
Mangalwdr. 

The force which was now starting on an expedition, which, 
however desperate it was, seemed at the time to 
present, under so daring a leader as Havelock, 
some chance of success, consisted of artillery — ten 
guns, imperfectly equipped and imperfectly manned; of in- 
fantry — ^the remnants of the 64th, the 84th, the 78th, the 
Madras Fusiliers, and of Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and, of cavalry, some 
sixty volunteer horse. Small as were their numbers, *they were 
animated by the best spirit, and had unbounded confidence in 
their General. 


On the night of the 24th of July this force bivouacked at 
Mangalwdr. It remained halted at that village 
days, to enable, the General to complete his 
* ‘ dispositions for carriage and supplies. On the 

28th these had been completed so far as, in the disorganized 
state of the country, it was possible to complete 
Ju]ya». them. At 6 o’clock on the morning of *the 28th 
the force began its onward movement. After maroliinjJ 
three miles the advanced pickets of the enemy 
Ma^j.de<sided discerned. These fell back as our'men still 
pressed on, and disclosed the enemy occupying a 
very strong position. Their main force rested on the town of 
Undo, a* straggling place, extending about three-quarters of a 
mile, and which the heavy rains and the nature of the soU 
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rendered it impossible to turn. In advanoe of this to^m, and 
bej|ween it and the British force, was a suoces- 
Mem of walled enolosiires, filled with skirmishers. 

These enclosures joined themselves on to a village 

united with Undo by a narrow passage, and all the houses in 

which were loop-holed and occupied. The narrow 

passage referred to was also commanded by loop- 

holed houses on either side of it, whilst the enemy 

had placed their batteries so as to pour a concentrated fire on 

troops advancing against the town. 

It was impossible to turn such a position ; it was murderous 
work to attack it in front. But if he was to get ja 

on at all Havelock had no option. The simple to attack it in 
motto of “ move straight forward,” embodying a 
principle which, has never failed when tried by British troops 
against Asiatics, must be adopted. After a steady reconnais- 
sance, then, Havelock gave his orders. Covering his main body 
with skirmishers, armed with the Enfield rifle, ho opened a 
heavy fire from them and from his guns on the more advanced 
positions of the enemy. This fire drove them from those posi- 
tions and forced them to take refuge in the loop-holed houses. 
At these Havelock then sent the 78th Highlanders and the 
Madras Fusiliers. Gallantly did they advanoe. 

But to dislodge an enemy from loop-holed houses, Buccess. 

singly, one after another, is deadly work. So our men found 
it. Havelofek, therefore, ordered up the 64th. Their advanoe 
decided the day. The enemy were either bayoneted in the 
houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the town of Unao was still in the enemy’s possession,, 
and, what was of more consequence, fresh troops 
were observed hastening down the Lakhnao road ^ ^ 

in its direction. Havelock at once made prepara- 
tions to meet them. Drawing off his force on to a spot of dry 
ground between the village and the town, he placed his guns 
m a ^position to command the high road, by which alone he 
coultfo© attacked, and waited for the movement of the enemy 
furflier to develop itself. In a short time it was manifest he 
would be attacked. The rebels were marching in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great. He felt that he had 
them. Eestraining his impatience till they were well within 
distance, he suddenly opened upon them from both arms a 
withering fire. It stopped them. They attempted to deploy* 
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But OB either side of them were swamps and marshes. Oonse- 
(mently, their horses and their guns stuck teti 
tneir infantry floundered. All this time tttsy 
were exposed to a continuous Are. Being what 
they were, they did not then make the one movement, a straight 
rush, which might have saved them. Meanwhile, some of our 
men, wading in the marshes, made their presence perceptible 
on either flank. That was the final blow. The rebels gave way, 
and fled precipitately, leaving in our possession fifteen guns. 

In one of his letters written during his advance on Kdnhpflr, 
He determines to ^ think it was just after the battle which gave 
follow up the him that place, Havelock remarked that, viewing 

his position, he suddenly recollected “ old Frede- 
rick at Leuthen,** and acted accordingly. Probably no man 
had more completely studied the campaigns of that great master 
in the art of war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
in the roll of Fame. If he had learned from Frederick the 
mode in which to turn to his own advantage a false position 
occupied by himself, he ever adhered strictly to the Napoleonic 
maxim of promptly following up a victory. He could not at 
Unao put into execution this maxim in the manner which 
would have gladdened his heart — for to carry it out efficiently 
a general has need of cavalry, and Havelock had but sixty 
sabres. But he could and he did work it in the only way open 
to him. Notwithstanding that he and his men were under the 
terrible July sun of India, he determined to push on after the 
enemy as soon as his men should have satisfied 
the cravings of exhausted nature. He ordered, 
then, a halt; and while the cooks prepared the 
food, and the doctors attended the wounded, he caused to be 
disabled the fifteen guns he had captured, for want of cattle to 
take them with him I 

At the end of three hours the men again fell in, and pushed 
forwards — always towards Lakhnao. They had 
marched six miles, when suddenly they caipe in 
sight of a walled town, situated in the open, and 
intersected by the road which they must traverse. This was 
the town of Bashfratganj. It looked very formidable. In 

Find, the «>eiDy a large pond or tank, swollen by 

in force «t the surrounding inundation to the form of a river. 

Baahiratgam. Qjj^ Lakhnao side of it was another pond or lake, 

traversed by a narrow causeway. It possessed besides a wet ditch, 
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and its main gate was defended by an earthwork and four guns, 
and flanked on both sides by loop-holed turrets. Havelock 
halted his men, while he rode to reconnoitre. The scheme 
that his brain then conceived was very daring. It had, too, 
this great merit that, if successful in every detail, the enemy 
would be destroyed. He conceived in a word the idea of amus- 
ing the rebels with a cannonade, whilst he should send the 64th 
to cut them off from the causeway. When he 
should consider that movement sufficiently pro- 
nounced, he would storm the town with the 78th 
and the Madras Fusiliers, and catch the enemy 
between two fires. He succeeded in all, except in the most 
decisive, of his combinations. He poured a tremendous fire on 
the town, whilst the 64th made a flank movement to his right ; 
then, when he deemed the moment to have arrived, he sent on 
his remaining infantry at the main gate. But — 

one of the chains in his scheme had snapped. Forces the position, 
The 64th Jhad not reached the causeway — and the cut them^^off. 
main body of the enemy escaped across it. 

Still the loss of the rebels that day had been severe. It was 
computed that not less than four hundred of them 
had been killed or wounded. On the British side Result of the 
eighty-eight had been placed cZe cow&a< — but 
two battles had been gained ! 

But the thoughts of the General that night were not consol- 
ing. It was not alone, or even mainly, that his 
losses in the fight had been heavy. Sickness also Swci? forcXhem- 
had done its work. On the morrow of the two 
battles ho could not, deducting the necessary 
guards, place in line more than eight hundred and fifty infantry. 
He knew that in front of him were places to be traversed or 
stormed, the means of defence of which exceeded those of the 
places he had already conquered. Then, too, he had no means 
of carrying his sick. He could not leave them. 

He could not spare a sufficient force to guard 
them! But perhaps his strongest difficulty lay in the fact that 
every step forwards would take him further from his base, and 
he had information that that base was threatened. Nana Sahib, 
in fact, had no sooner heard of the onward move of the British, 
than he sent a considerable body of cavalry across the river to 
out off their communications with KAnhpfir. 

Such- arguments as these were sufficient to make even Have* 
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look hesitate. But with them came the other consideration, — 
the possibility, notwithstanding all these obstacles, of success. 
But he could not help putting to himself this pertinent ques- 
Dominating force • — ^What sort of success would it be? If, 

of those on the morrow of his first march he could bring 

oonsiderationB. eight hundred and fifty infantry into line, 

how many would he be able to muster on the morrow of the 
fourth? This question was answered by the General’s own 
Quartermaster-General in a telegram sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief. “We could not hope to reach Lakhnao,” telegraphed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser Tytler, on the 31st, “with six 
hundred effective Europeans ; we had then to pass the canal, 
and force one and a half mile of streets — and this in face of 
some thousands of traiued and disciplined soldiers, and an armed 
and countless rabble I 

I do not think the soldier lives who would fail to justity the 
resolution at which Havelock arrived the following morning, 
Havelock ftiu Mangalwar, and to ask for re- 

back oh inforcements. From Mangalwar it would be 

possible to send the sick and wounded to 
Kdnhptir without permanently weakening his force. He 
effected this movement the following day without haste, and in 
the most perfect order. He did not march before 2 p.m., and 
then retired only to Undo. The following morning (31st) he 
fell back on Mangalwar. Thence he despatched his sick and 
wounded into Kanhpur, and a letter to General Neill, stating 
that he had been forced to fall back, and that to enable him to 
reach Lakhnao it was necessary that he should receive a rein- 
forcement of a thousand men and another battery of guns, 

Neill received this letter the same day. He had assumed 
Neill at Ktobpfir. Command at Kdnhpfir on the 24th, and in a few 
hours the troops there had felt the effect of his 
^ ^ vigorous and decided character. Neill was a very 

remarkable man. By the “law of desert” he stands in the 
very front rank of those to whom the Indian mutiny gave an 
opportunity of distinction. It would be difiBcult to put anjr one 
above him. Not only did he succeed in everything he under- 
took, but he succeeded when the cases were all but desperate. 

He succeeded because he dared ; because he threw 
toSSenaNSr iiito all he attempted the energy of one of the 
most determined characters ever bestowed on man. 
Such a man could not fail, and live. His whole soul Vas in 
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his profession. He had made his regiment, t\ie Madras Ensiliers, 
equal to any regiment in the world. At Calcutta, he had 
inaugurated, hy his dealings with the railway officials, the 
principle of prompt obedience to military requirements. At 
Ban&ras he had, by his vigour and decision, crushed an out- 
break, which, had it been successful, would have raised all the 
country to the north-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
capital. The same qualities displayed at Allahabad had saved 
that important fortress. In the moment of success, when men 
had begun to stake aU their hopes on his advance to Kdnhpur, 
he was suddenly superseded by Havelock. And now, second 
to that general, he was at Kanhpur commanding there a few 
invalids, with the commission to finish the fortified work on 
the river, to erect tStes de pont — so that on the subsiding of 
the waters a bridge of boats might be established — and to send 
on to his senior officer all the reinforcements in men and 
material he might receive. 

Neill,, I have said, assumed command on the 24th of July. 
He had been but ill-satisfied with the state of ^ 

affairs, as he found them, at Kanhpur. The loca- in vr^rous action, 
tion of the troops appeared to him faulty; the 
camp pitched without method or arrangement; no effectual 
steps taken to put a stop to the plundering in the city — a 
plundering carried on by our European and Sikh soldiers.* 
But on the 24th he was master, and could remedy these evils. 
His first act on the 25th was to appoint a super- 
intendent of police ; to re-establish authority and ^ 
order in the city and bazaars; to put a stop to plundering. 
He announced his assumption of command, and notified the 
carrying out of the measures above stated in a telegram the 
same day to the Commander of the Forces, Sir Patrick Grant. 
The spirit of the man showed itself in the last sentence of this 
telegram : — “ All well here. I will hold my own against any 
odds.” 

He was a bold man who would thus write under existing 
circumstances. Not only was Neill aware that 
Ndn4 Sdhib, distant from him but twenty-four * 

miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack him, but he had received information that the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry were within eight miles of the station, 


♦ Private Journal of Brigadier-General Neills unpublished. 
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and that other native regiments were gradually collecting on 
the right bank of the Jamnah with the avowed intention of 
making a dash on Kdnhptir. But Neill was not disturbed. 
“ If the 42nd are within reach,” he recorded in his journal on 
the 30th, “ I will deal them a blow that will astound them.” 
With the levies of Nand Sdhib he did deal. On the 31st he 
Sends Ca tain despatched a party of fifty Fusiliers and twenty- 
joiinGordon*to five Sikhs, with two 6-pounders and a 6J-inch 
clear the river, mortar, manned by six gunners, under the com- 
mand of his aide-de-camp, Captain John Gordon, of the 6th 
Regiment N.I., in the steamer to Jajamdo,* to seize the boats 
in which it was reported Ndnd Sdhib intended to cross the 
river. The party destroyed several boats, carried off six or 
eight, and returned to Kdnhpur the next day. 

Neill meanwhile had been receiving small reinforcements. 
He was daily expecting half a battery (Olpherts’s), with which 
to reinforce Havelock ; but unfortunately there was a deficiency 
of gunpowder — and no gunpowder could be expected for a 
jui 30 week. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
Oonaiderations received from 

which Influenced General Wilson, commanding before Dehll, a letter 
intimating that it might be necessary for him to 
retire on Kamdl, and of the other, that his own position was 
threatened from the west, it became more than ever necessary 
to show a bold front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike 
a blow. The one thing necessary for the success of Neill’s 
views in this respect was that Havelock should continue to 
move successfully on to Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and the character of the man being con- 
sidered, some idea may be conceived of the fury 
Wm rega^^with which seized him when he received, on the night 
dismay the retire- of the 31st, a letter from General Havelock, in- 
foiming him of his retrograde movement, and that 
he could not advance until he should receive a 
reinforcement of a thousand European infantry and another 
battery of guns. A second letter merely asked for all* the 
infantry that could be spared and half a battery. With the 
demand for guns came, too, the information that of the fifteen 
pieces taken from the enemy every one had been destroyed. 


* Jajam&o is on the Oudh side of the Ganges, twenty-two miles north^weiii 
ofUnio. 
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“ Our ^68t%ge here is gone/* records Neill In his journal. The 
letter from General Wilson was bad enough, — ^but that was only 
a possibility — it might not happen. But this retiremont, the 
death-blow to all his hopes, had actually occurred. Who, he 
asked himself, was to blame for it ? He did not take long to 
answer. He had no love for Havelock. He had felt deeply the 
slight, as he considered it, that he, the second in command, had 
not been invited to assist at the councils of war which had been 
held ; that, although asked to communicate unreservedly with 
Havelock, he had been told to address his Adjutant-General. 
These things had chafed him. And now this retreat had come 
to upset all his calculations. He could not restrain himself. 
He had been asked to communicate “ unreservedly ” with Have- 
lock through his staff. He determined to write “ unreservedly ” 
direct. He did so.* Havelock replied in the indignant tone 


* The following is the text of the most salient part of Noilfs letter : — “ I 
late last night received yours of 6 p.m. yesterday. I deeply regret you have 
fallen back one foot. The elfeot on our prestige is very bad indeed. Your 
camp was not pitched yesterday before all manner of reports were rite in the 
city — that you had returned to get more guns, having lost all you took away 
with you. Ill fact, the belief amongst all is that you have been defeated 
and forced back. It has been most unfortunate your not bringing any guns 
captured from the enemy. The natives will not beluwe that you have 
captured one. The effect of your retrograde movement will be very injurious 
to our cause everywhere, and bring down upon us many who would otherwise 
have held off, or even sided with us. The troops at Grwaliar have marched, 
whether to this or Agra is not yet known. Tho troops collected at Fathgarh 
will very soon follow. They are now joined by the 42nd N.I., which have 

passed on. I could not move out and intercept them You talk of 

advancing as soon as reinforcements roach you. You require a battery and 
a thousand European infantry. As regards the battery, half of Olpherts’s 
will be in this morning ; the other half started yesterday or to-day from 
Allahdb^d. This will detain you five or six days more. As for the infantry 
you require they are not to be hjid, and if you are to wait for them Lakhnao 
will follow the fate of Kanhpiir. Agra will be invested : this place also : 
the city will be occupied by tho enemy. I have no troops to keep them out, 
and we will bo starved out. You ought not to remain a day where you are. 
When tho iron guns are sent to you, also tho half-battery, and the company 
of the 84th escorting it, you ought to advance ag^in, and not halt until you 
have* rescued, if possible, the garrison of Lakhneto. Eeturn here sharp, for 
there is much to be done between this and Agra and Dohli.” In his reply, 
Havelock described this letter as “ tho most extraordinary letter he had ever 
perused.” “ There must be an end,” he went on to say, “ to these proceedines 
at onca I wrote to you confidentially on the state of affairs. You send me 
back a letter of censure of my measures, reproof and advice for the future. I 
do not ■want and will not receive any of them from an officer under my oom- 
maDd,4>e his experience what it may. Understand this distinctly, and that a 
VOL. III. Z 
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which might have been expected. By this time the first burst 
of Neill’s anger was over, and the rejoinder he 
sent to Havelock’s reply was pronounced by the 
high authority to which it was referred — the 
acting Commander-in-Chief, to be “ perfectly nn- 
exoeptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
to drop, but the correspondence had produced 
between the two generals a coolness which, whilst it did not 
interfere with co-operation for the good of the State, could yet 
never be forgotten. 

On the 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced by Olpherts’s 
half-battery and a company of the 84th. Hopes 
Havelock receives had been held out to him that the 5th Fusiliers 
reSfoiwment, and the 90th Light Infantry would reach Kdnhptir 

early in August. Had the Government of India 
only taken the precaution to disarm the native regiments at 
Ddnap^r early in June, this might have been possible. But 
the fatal trust in men known to be untrustworthy h^id kept 
the 6 th Fusiliers in Bihdr and had stopped the onward progress 
of the 90th.* This culpable weakness made itself felt in 
Lakhnao as well as in Bihar. But the disappointment only 
roused Havelock to renewed exertion. On the 
ond renews his 4 ^}^ Auffust, having then about fourteen hundred 

August 4. effective men under his command, two heavy guns 
(24-pounders), two 24-pounder howitzers, and a 
battery and a half of guns, he started a second time in the 
direction of the besieged Eesidency. Having heard that the 
town of Bashiratganj had been re-occupied in 
Semy strongly force, he bivouaoked that night at Un4o. Leaving 

that place early the following morning, he found 
the enemy occupying a position very similar to 
that from which he had dislodged them on the 29th of July, 
This time he determined there should be no mistake ; that, if 
the enemy would only wait the completion of his turning 


oonsideTaiion of the obstruction that would arise to the public service at*^this 
moment alone mevents me from taking the stronger step of placing you 
under arrest. You now stand warned. Attempt no further dictation. X 
have my own reasons, which I wUl not communicate to any one, and 1 alone 
am responsible for the course which I have pursued.” 

*** ** DO great is the alarm,” wrote a journalist at the time, ** that 
90th and 5th Fusiliers have been retained, though grievously req[uired io 
xeinforoe E4nhptir.*’ , 
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moYem^nt, they should not escape. Havelock then ordered the 
advance by the road of the heavy guns, supported by the Ist 
Madras Fusiliers and the 84th Foot; whilst the 78th High- 
landers, the Sikhs, and Maude’s battery should 
turn the village on its left. The heavy guns, ^fniwuftoThem.^ 
commanded by Lieutenant Crump of the Madras 
Artillery, a very able and gallant officer, speedily dislodged 
the enemy from the outer defences. As they retreated our 
infantry advanced. Meanwhile the turning movement greatly 
disquieted them. They saw that if carried out it 
would entrap them. Bewildered by the progress “ 

it was making, and much embarrassed by the firing 
in front of them, they were stricken by panic and fled across 
the causeway. This flight saved them from cer- 
tain and entire destruction. The turning move- 
ment had not been completed. Still it had progressed so far 
that in their flight across the causeway the rebels came under 
the fir^ of the guns of Maude’s battery and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns con- fg ginned. *^*’^*°” 
tinned all this time their destructive fire, silencing 
the guns of the enemy and forcing them back. The rebels did 
indeed for some time longer hold villages to the right and left 
of the town, but in the end they were forced out of these. 

Still, though the enemy was beaten, “ the whole transaction,” 
to use the language employed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler to 
Sir Patrick Grant, “ was most unsatisfactory, only two small 
iron guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in our 
ideas,* being taken.” 

The loss of our force had not been large. Two had been 
killed and twenty-three wounded. The loss of 
the rebels was estimated at three hundred. But Swci? SS at 
there were weighty considerations to stay further 
advance. Cholera had broken out in the camp. 

This disease and fever had placed seventy-five men on the sick 
list. In the action at Bashiratganj one-fourth of the gun am- 
munition had been expended. Between that town and Lakhnao, 
was a deep river, the Sdi, and three strong places, guarded, it 
was believed, by 30,000 men. The zamindars, too, had risen on 
every side in bodies of five hundred or six hundred, independently 


• These were the guns captured on the 29th of July. General Havelooli 
reported regarding them that they had been ** dismantled by the Gommandan 
01 Artillery ; so imperfectly, howeTer, that the enemy again fired out of them.* 

2 2 
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of tlie regular troops. “ All the men killed yesterday,*^ wrote 
Had he continued Colonel Tytler, “were zamincUrs.” But even 
numberTwouid i^he foroe ahle to reach Lakhnao what could 

have beenVeatiy it effect, enfeebled and worn out, against the 
reduced. myriads who would oppose it in the streets ? On 

the morrow of the fight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to 
parade nine hundred infantry. To what extent would this 
number be reduced in fi.ghting its way to the Kosidenoy ? 

These were potent reasons against an advance, but there 

other conrider^ reached 

tions which Havelock on the 5th that the men of the Gwalidr 
Influenced him. contingent had successfully mutinied against their 
own Maharajah, and were threatening to move on Kalpi. Kalpi 
was a position which would threaten Kanhpdr, and menace the 
communication with Allahabad. It is true that, had it been 


possible to strike a decisive blow at Lakhnao, the striking of it 
would have been the best reply to any demonstration on Kalpi. 
Not less true tliat a defeat involving a heavy loss to the force in 
an attempt on Lakhnao would precipitate any such demonstra- 
tion. The intelligence regarding the Gwalidr force then 
brought home to Havelock for immediate decision the question 
of advance or retreat. The advance could scarcely be successful, 
and yet failure in it involved, in Havelock’s opinion,* the 
destruction of his force, and with it, possibly a disaster at 
Kdnhp^r. Ketreat only risked Lakhnao. But did not an 
unsuccessful advance subject Lakhnao to a risk even greater? 

No sensible man will deny that, under the circumstances of 
the case, Havelock exercised a wise judgment in 
HaveiocrjSstifled. deciding to retire and wait for reinforcements. 

He fell back on Mangalwar. He lay there for 
four days recruiting his men. On the 11th he purposed to 
He falls back recross into Kanhpdr. But, learning that the 
on Mangaiw&r, but rebels had established themselves in considerable 
** Bashiratganj, with advanced parties at 
passage of the IJnao, prepared to disturb him while crossing, he 
resolved to anticipate them. For the third time, 
then, he advanced along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advanced 


• “ The only three staff offioere of my force whom I ever consult con- 
fidentially, but in whom I entirely confide, are unanimously of opinion that 
an advance to the walls of Lakhnao involves the loss of this force. In this 
I concur.*'— Bnpodier-G'cweral Havehch to tJie Comman^r-in-Chie/^ August, 
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parties of the enemy out of Undo, and bivouacked near that 
town for the night. At dawn the following day, the 12th, he 
set out and found the enemy strongly intrenched 
behind earthworks in a village in advance of 
Bashiratganj. Covered by his artillery and skirmishers, Have- 
lock advanced in echelon of battalions from his right. The 
swampy nature of the ground delayed the advance of the heavy 
guns, and the British troops suffered somewhat meanwhile from 
the enemy’s fire. When the British guns were in position, they 
opened on the earthworks ; but, as might have been expected, 
the fire made little impression. Havelock, therefore, determined 
to try the effect of an infantry charge. Under his orders the 
78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, wdthout firing a 
shot, on the earthworks in front, while the Madras Fusiliers, 
to whom the turning movement had been intrusted, took them 
in flank. The result was decisive. Two of the Beats the enemy 
enemy’s guns were captured and turned on them, at Babinratgaiij, 
They rfed in disorder, leaving about two hundred re-crosBea. 
killed and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirty-five. 

Having thus soared away the enemy, Havelock leisurely fell 
back on the 13th, and by 2 o’clock of that day had recrossed into 
Kdnhpfir without a casualty. His troops w''ere taken over in the 
steamer and in country boats towed by the steamer, the current 
being still too strong to permit the putting together of the 
bridge of boats, materials for which had been prepared. 

In his absence Neill had not been idle. The night of the 
6th of August intelligence had reached him that 
a party of the mutinous 42nd Native Infantry, 
aided by some disaffected villagers, had plundered 
part of Bithur, and had sacked the house, and carried off the 
two daughters of Subahdar Narain Kao, a relative of Ndnd 
S4hib, but who, throughout the mutiny, had been staunch in 
his allegiance to the British, and had suffered much persecution 
in consequence. Neill at once ordered a party, ^g^in despatcheB 
ooi 3 Cimanded by Captain J. Gordon, and accompa- Captain j. Gordon 
nied by the Subahdar referred to, to set out at day- ^ 
break the following morning in the steamer for Bithfir. Gordon 


started at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 6th, having under 
him forty men of the Madras Fusiliers, twenty-five ^ ^ 

Sikhs, and six gunners, in charge of two six- 


pounders and a SJ-inch mortar. Passing Bithfir, Gordon noticed 
that the roof of one of Nana Sahib’s houses was crowded with 
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men. He promptly opened fire upon and dispersed these. He 
then sent a party on shore to endeavonr to recover the daughters 
and property of the Subahdar — ^the latter accompanying it. In 
both attempts success attended its efforts. The steamer, whose 
guns had meanwhile effected considerable damage on the houses 
and shipping of the rebels — sixteen boats having been sunk — 
picked up the Subahdar,* his daughters, and property, and 
reached Kdnhpiir at six o’clock that same evening. 

A third steamer expedition under the same officer, Captain 
And ain Gordon, was organised for the 8th. The object 
^ g ' this time was to intercept the troops of Ndn4 
* S4hib, who had begun the previous evening to 
oroBS the Ganges three miles above Bithur. The steamer, 
having on board the same number of troops as on the 6th, 
set out again at 4 a.m. As she steamed by Bithur a shot 
was directed at her from the shore. This was followed 
by a heavy musketry fire, and it soon became evident that 
the place was occupied by a strong body of the mhtinous 
42nd. The steamer returned the fire from guns and Enfields as 
she slowly steamed on, the Sipahis following her, taking advan- 
tage of every scrap of cover for three miles. At this point the 
current was so strong that the steamer could proceed no further. 
The Sipahis then took possession of a house on the bank and 
opened a heavy fire ; but they were speedily shelled out of it. 
Captain Gordon, unable to make further way against the cur- 
rent, ascertained by other means that no troops were crossing, 
and then turned the head of the steamer down stream. But, 
after passing Bithur, she struck heavily on a sand-bank. For- 
tunately this sand-bank was beyond musketry range. There 
the steamer remained all night. The following morning fhe 
enemy brought some guns to bear upon her, but the great 
strength of the current had enabled her to out her way through 
the sand-bank during the night, and at daybreak she dropped 
down to Kdnhpur. 

Captain Gordon had ascertained that the number of muti- 
neers, regular troops, at Bithfir, amounted to about two 


• “ We then took on board the Subahdar and the Sikhs. The Subahdar was 
looking quite haj)py, having recovered his two little daughters. One of 
them (the eldest) is really a beautiful little creature, about eight yeais old. 
Some of the Subahdar’s plundered property was also recovered, so he jtm in 
high glee altogether .” — Manuscr ipt Journal of an Officer presenU 
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thousand. He made his report accordingly to Brigadier NeilL 
With a soldier’s true instinct, Neill, the next 
morning, marched about two hundred men and 
four guns about three miles on the Bithur road, 
passing the city on the way. This movement had the best 
effect. It gave confidence to our well-wishers, and discouraged 
the rebels and their friends. The movement was repeated the 
following day and the day after. 

I have already stated that General Havelock re-crossed on the 
13th. He at once assumed command. The Havelock re- 
meeting between the two generals was outwardly 
friendly; but it was impossible, after the cor- August 13.’ 
respondenoe I have alluded to, that there should be any real 
cordiality between them. At an interview on the following day 
Neill expressed to Havelock his opinion that his men were not 
then in a fit state to march on Lakhnao ; that they required rest, 
and should not be unnecessarily exposed; that it was indispen- 
sable tBat the rebels at Bithur should be dealt with first. The 
private journal of Neill shows that he still held to his previous 
opinion, that in retiring after his first victory, on the 29th of 
July, Havelock had committed an error which could not be 
redeemed until he had received large reinforcements. I cannot 
concur in this view. Subsequent events prove, I think, that it 
was not well founded. Indeed, considering the 
immense temptation to Havelock to advance, the SistS' to the 
pain which the issue of the order to retreat caused Jjvwjce^on^ 
him, I cannot but regard his resistance to that Lakhmw justified 
temptation as the most heroic act even of his 
heroic career. 

EEavelock allowed his troops to rest on the 14th and 16th. 
At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 16th, leaving 
only a hundred men under Neill in the intrenched 
camp, he marched against Bithur. The rebels at that place, 
now augmented to nearly four thousand, were composed of 
Sip4his from the 17th, 28th, 31st, 34th, and 42nd Native 
LnEcoitry; of the 2nd Regular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry; of 
Nan4 Sdhib’s retainers and two guns. Havelock found them 
drawn up in advance of the casteUated palace of Bithur. Their 
position was strong, being defended by intrenched mud quad- 
rangles fiUed with Sip4his, and sheltered by plantations of 
sugar-cane rising high above the head. Two villages, one on 
ei&er fitmk, and connected by earth-works, formed the sup- 
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ports of this position. The villages were strongly occupied. 

The enemy looked so formidable that Havelock 
Havelock mawbes resolved to avail himself of his great superiority 
atBith6r. m guns. He made his men he down, whilst lor 

twenty minutes he poured on the enemy a heavy 
fire from the artillery and Enfield rifles. The guns made, 
however, little impression on the quadrangles, and Havelock 
saw he must effect his purpose with the bayonet. Covering 
his infantrj’ with the Madras Fusiliers, he gave the order for 
an advance. The quadrangles were rapidly approached, but 
when our men were within twenty yards of them, 
infantiy cross the men of the 42nd Native Infantry, dressed 
our men their red coats, started up, and met them. 

Bayonets wore actually crossed, and it was not 
till sixty of the 42nd had fallen that they retired on their 
supports between the two villages. Havelock cannonaded this 
position for a time, but the enemy^s guns wore so well served 
that he again sent on the infantry. Another desperate ^contest 
and fi ht ensued. The enemy defended their guns with 
with great great spirit, and were only driven from their 
butarfSeaten P^^^itien by hard fighting. Meanwhile a body of 
^ ^ ’ their cavalry, some two hundred strong, had made 

a raid on our roar, killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off the mess property of the volunteers. This raid did 
not, however, affect the action. That was decided in front of 
Bithur by the defeat of the enemy, the capture of his position, 
and the loss of his two guns. 

Still, victory as it was, it was in every sense of the word a 
victory most exhausting to the victors. In the 
diriy^to^ht. 84th Kegiment seven men died from sunstroke 
alone. The Madras Fusiliers lost five from the 
same cause. In killed and wounded the British lost between 
fifty and sixty. The men were much knocked up from fatigue. 
They could not pursue the enemy, but bivouacked where Huey 
had fought. The next morning they returned to Kanhpur. 
This was on the 17th. General Havelock found waiting him 
August 17 . on his return a copy of the Calcutta Gazette^ dated 
Havelock, on the 5th of August, containing the nomination of 
Yictory^^^^* Major-General Sir James Outram to the military 
finds command of the country in which he was ope- 

superse e . rating. He learned, in fact, that he was super- 
seded. He received this information from the Gazette a^one* 
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It was accompanied by no commnnication to break the news. 
He had the harsh and bald announcement only. 

This, then, was the result of his splendid daring, of his 
victories against Ndna Sdhib, of his strenuous 
efforts to reach Lakhnao I SuperseBsion I A hard Se^pSic^of 
word to a victorious soldier I For though Have- 
look had failed to reach Lakhnao he had ever been ^ 


victorious. SuperBession ! The fii-Bt thought of a feeble Go- 
vernment when their hopes have not been entirely fulfilled! 
With what confidence could any man serve a Government 
which acted in this manner towards one who had shown, by 
his daring, his self-negation, his devotion, by his success 
wherever success was possible, that he had never despaired of 
the safety of his country. It was not -in this way that Rome 
treated her generals. Terentius Varro carried rashness to its 
extreme when he fought Hannibal; yet, recognising the 
patriotism of his motives, Rome received Varro with applause. 
She thanked him for not having despaired of the fortunes of 
the republic. Havelock was opposed to no Han- 
nibal, but he had fought against an enemy ox- judging ^ ^ 
ceeding him in numbers, occupying chosen and V results, 
well-fortified positions, and animated by the energy of despair. 
Circumstances had forced him to emulate even Varro in rajah- 


ness. He had been compelled to risk much, to put aside the 
prudent partjof the regulations of the military science, to dare 
and to dare greatly. He had won all his battles. And, if in 
the ultimate aim he had not entirely succeeded, it was to a 
great extent because the fatuous action of the Government of 
India with respect to the SipAhis at Hanapur had hindered the 
onward progress of the reinforcements by whose aid alone 
complete success would have been possible ! 

And he was superseded — without a word — by a simple 
announcement in the Gazette, Again was it 
apparent that success was the sole standard by 
which, in those troublous times, the Government as pursued, 
judged their servants. Mark their action in this Mtio^IjVy 
respect. At Dandpur they threw on Major- 
General Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or 
of not disarming the Sipahis. That ofBcer took thereupon 
certain measures which were not successful. In consequence, 
the Government supersede him, and announce their intention 
to bilhg him to a court-martial. At Agra, Brigadier Polwhele 
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fought a battle with the enemy, and, though one result of that 
battle was the retirement of the enemy from Agra, yet in the 
actual oonfliot he was beaten. The Government of India 
promptly remove him from his command. Mr. William Tayler 
saved the province of Bihar. Then, in the dire extremity to 
which that province is again brought by the action of the 
Government, he issues an order which in its operation might, 
Under certain circumstances, expose the Government to the 
chance of losing a few thousand pounds. Fortune brings on 
the spot a heaven-born soldier to avert that chance. Yet, 
because it had been incurred, Mr. Tayler is removed from his 
post, and professionally ruined. Neill starts from Calcutta, 
achieves great things at Bandras and at AUdhdbdd. The 
Government of India are impatient for him to march on 
Kanhpur. But the mutiny has caused confusion in every de- 
partment. Supplies have to be stored ; carts to be collected ; 
elephants, camels, and bullocks to be brought in — and this 
when the whole civil organisation of the country is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nobly by the civil authorities, completes all his 
arrangements. At last he is on the point of moving. But 
there has been some delay — ^necessary delay — yet delay. The 
very day he telegraphs he is about to move on he learns that 
he has been superseded by Havelock. He, labouring, perspiring, 
taking no rest night or day, displaying an energy that acts as 
inspiration to all around him, has not yet been sufficiently 
expeditious for the occupiers of the gilded saloons of Calcutta. 
Again, the test of results is applied. Neill makes way for 
Havelock. And now, under the influence of the same test, 
Havelock gives way to Outram. 

It is one of the glories of our countrymen that, however 
Thedi.tingai.hu.g acutely they may feel a disappointment of this 
characteristic Of nature, it never affects their public conduct. It 

Englishmen, jg recognition of, and this devotion to, duty, 
that stamp the Englishman. He subordinates to it all private 
feelings. He may be keenly sensible of the injustice perpe- 
trated towards himself, but above himself is always his couni^. 
Is eminently views as to how that Country 

i'onspicuouB In may best be served ; but, when the Government 
Havelock. which represents it has other and different views, 
he feels bound to devote all his energies to make possible of 
success the ordei*s of the Government. Thus acted NeiU. 
And, now, thus also acted Havelock. Superseded, as he 
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regarded liimself to be, be was as active, as daring, as devoted, 
as when be ruled, tbe unfettered commander of an independent 
force. Never indeed was tbe exercise of tbe great qualities ol 
resolution and energy more necessary than after bis return 
from tbe expedition against Bitbur. Out of seventeen hundred 
English troops whom be bad bad altogether under bis order 
from tbe time of bis quitting Allab4b4d, but six hundred and 
eighty-five remained effective. Not only was be DUBcuitiea and 
now compelled to abandon for tbe moment all idea dangera of 
of re-crossing into Oudb, but tbe action of tbe imposition. 
Gw61i4r contingent threatening Kalpi rendered it doubtful 
whether be could even hold Kdnbpfir. Were Kalpi to be 
occupied by this force, consisting of five thousand disciplined 
men, with thirty guns, bis communications with AllAh^bdd 
might at any moment be cut off. To tbe north, tbe Naw4b of 
Farrukhdbdd was ready with thirty thousand men — some 
Sipabis, some raw levies — to take advantage of any difficulty 
which ihigbt threaten Kdnbpfir. It was, too, in tbe power of 
tbe rebels in Oudb to cross tbe Ganges at any point below 
K4.nbptir, and acting singly, or co-operating possibly with tbe 
Gwdliar troops, to endanger bis communications. Of all these 
dangers Havelock bad tbe fullest cognizance. Yet bis judgment 
was never clouded. To remain at Kdnbpur was undoubtedly a 
risk, but to fall back on AlldhabM would have been a calamity. 
Not only would be have lost by such a movement tbe prestige 
and tbe material advantages bis victories bad He faces them 
gained, but such a movement would have bad tbe with calmness and 
effect of uniting against him tbe now divided 
enemies, and of placing them, with more means at their dis- 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which be bad dis- 
lodged N4.n4 S4bib. His central position, faulty as it was in a 
militaiy sense, gave him an immense moral power. He resolved, 
then, to bold it as long as possible. He announced, accordingly, 
to tbe newly-arrived Commander-in-Cbief, Sir Colin Campbell, 
that, if hopes of reinforcements were held out to him, be would, 
in spite of tbe very threatening aspect of affairs, continue to 
bold Kdnbpur; that otherwise be should be forced 
to retire on Allabdbad. Tbe reply of Sir Colin August 
on this bead was re-assuring. Eeinforcements He resolves to hold 
were on their way. Havelock resolved to await Kfinhpur. 
them at Kdnbpiir. 

Tb& month that intervened between tbe battle of Bitbiir and 
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the arrival of Sir James Outram was rich in events, whiok if 
not showy, were important. On the 20th of August the inae« 
fatigable Captain Gordon had again been sent on an expedition 
Captain Gordon Steamer. This time he was to proceed 

again sweeps down the Tiver and destroy some sixty-two boats 
the Ganges. belonging to the Oudh rebels, said to have been 
collected opposite R^jghdt, in the Fathpiir district. The opera- 
tion was one most necessary to be carried out, for it was by 
these boats that the Oudh rebels might hope to cross the river 
and operate on our communications with Alldh4b6d. Gordon, 
taking with him one hundred men of the Madras Fusiliers, 
twelve artillerymen, twelve Sikhs, and three pieces, started on 
the 19th. On the way down the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot were noticed collected on the Oudh side, opposite the in- 
trenched camp of the British. The steamer was fired at from 
more than one fort on the wray down. The expedition, not- 
withstanding, was to a great degree successful, for the party on 
board the steamer managed in four days to destroy thllty-five 
boats of various sizes. 

Arrangements meanwhile were made and carried out for 
sending all the sick and wounded who could bear 
journey to AlMhdbdd. Reinforcements gra- 
dually arrived in small parties ; the troops were 
allowed to rest after their fatigues; the regulations for the 
maintenance of public order were rigorously enforced; the 
works at the intrenchment were pushed on. In all these works 
the co-operation of the civil authorities, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Sherer, was of inestimable value. Our countrymen 
had the gratification also of welcoming fugitives from various 
parts of the country. On the 1st of September, Mr. and 
Mrs. Probyn and family, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Jones, came in 
from Oudh. “They looked so joyous and happy after their 
sufferings.”* On the 4th eleven more (Eurasians) came in 
from Kalpi, their release haviug been negotiated some time 
before by General Neill with the Rajah of that place. To keep 
the men in spirits, games and races were instituted every 
evening ; there were occasional theatrical performances, and a 
band constantly played. 

The feeling entertained by Neill towards Havelock had, I 
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have said, never been very cordial. The two men were not 
fotmed to act together. Neill had chafed much 
under the inaction to which, since Havelock’s S commffi" 
arrival, he had been subjected, and he had greatly 
feared that, in the advance which was to take place, 
he would again be left behind. His gratification, then, may 
be imagined when, on the eve of Outrarn’s arrival, Havelock 
informed him that the command of the right wing of the 
relieving force had been conferred upon him. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Kdnhpiir on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. If there wore anything in the world which 
could reconcile a successful soldier to supersession, " ^ 
it would be to be superseded by such a man as Outram. Sir 
James Outram bore the ‘highest character. He was a paladin of 
the days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness which 
never recognised danger, to a nerve that never trembled, to a 
coolness that never varied, he added a generosity without stint, 
a forgetfulness of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nobility for its own sake alone. Not idly had he boon called the 
Bayard of the Indian army. He was without fear and without 
reproach. Engaged in many contests, he never fought for 
himself — ^he fought always the cause of those whom he believed 
to have been wronged. When a man so acts — when he gives 
himself, as it were, to others — the thought of self always flies. 
So it was with Sir James Outram. He gave all his energies to 
his clients. On their behalf he staked his prospects, his posi- 
tion, his future. He was appalled neither by the power, the 
talent, the interest, of the side to which he was opposed. He 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, convinced of 
their soundness, he fought for them to the end. 

In an earlier part of this volume* I have stated that Sir 
James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of August. 
Four days later he was reappointed Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, and nominated to the joint command of the Danapfir and 
Kdnhpur divisions — a command including practically the entire 
country between Calcutta and Agra. General 
0,utram left Calcutta at once by river steamer, 
and, after a tedious voyage up the Ganges, reached 
AUdhdbdd on the 2nd of September. He devoted 
three days to the necessary preparations. These made, he sent 

♦ Page 87, 
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off, on the morning of the 6th, the 6th Fusiliers, some detach- 
ments of the 64th and the 1st Madras Fusiliers, and Ms^or 
Eyre^s battery of artillery — ^the same which, with 
a detachment of the 6th, had relieved Arah— fol- 
lowing himself the same evening with the 90th 
Light Infantry. 

For the first three days the progress of the troops was 
Learns that the Uneventful. But on the fourth day, on arriving 
rebels are attempt- at the camping-ground of Kalig^on, definite infor- 
ing to cut him off. jjiation reached Outram that a party of insurgents 
from Oudh, in number from three to four hundred, with four 
guns, had crossed the Ganges, near the village of Kiindapati, 
on the trunk road between Fathpur and Alldhdbdd. The object 
of this party was evident. It was to sever the communications 
between Outram and Allah^bdd. 

Outram at once sent orders to the advanced guard of his 

Dispatches Vincent ^ where it was. On joining it, he 

Eyre against directed Major Eyre to march against the enemy. 

For this purpose, he placed at that ofiicer’s dis- 
posal one hundred men of the 6th Fusiliers, sixty of the 64th, 
all mounted on elephants, and two guns. Forty men of the 12th 
Irregulars were directed to join this detachment on its march. 

Eyre set out on the 10th. On reaching, that same evening, 
the village of Hatgdon, he was joined by Captain 

Sept 10 . Johnson and his forty horsemen (the 12th Irre- 
gulars). As these men had made a forced march 
of twenty-four miles to join him, Eyre prudently 
resolved to halt for a few hours. By so doing he would refresh 
his men, and still be able to reach his destination by daybreak. 
He set out again at half-past one in the morning, and came in 
sight of Kiindapati at early dawn. The villagers whom he 
met reported the rebels to be close at hand, if not actually 
within the walls of the village, and that their boats were 
moored about a mile off. Eyre at once ordered his cavalry to 
gallop at once to the gates of the town, — to guard them should 
the rebels still be there, — ^to pursue and hold them in check 
should they have evacuated it. Meanwhile he pressed on the 
infantry. 

The prudence of these dispositions was q^uiokly justiffed. 

The rebels, learijing almost at the same time of 
Andcruehest em. approach, had already commenced a hasty 

retreat towards the river, and had just entered their boat® when 
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the cavalry came upon them. The latter, jnst in time to prevent 
the unmooring of the boats, kept the rebels fully occupied till 
the other arms should arrive. Then, when these came up, 
Eyre gave orders to board. The enemy, crowded though they 
were, made for some time an obstinate resistance. At last, 
seeing that the day was going against them, they made a de- 
sperate attempt to blow up the boats and all therein. In one 
boat only was the attempt partially successful. Eecognising 
the general failure of their scheme, and resolved not to ask for 
quarter, they then threw their guns overboard, and precipitated 
themselves into the river. Eyre at once drew back his men, 
and opened upon the rebels a grape and musketry 
fire, the effect of which was decisive. Not a man sept. ii. 
surrendered ; — ^but only three escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement completely paralysed the 
plans of the mutineers. It was felt all over the decisive 
Du£b. Another, and it was estimated, a larger action defeats the 
party, Ijad landed some four miles higher up with 
the intention of co-operating with the men against whom Eyre 
had marched. But so great was the terror caused by his victory 
that they re-embarked and recrossed into Oudh before the 
cavalry could intercept them. The movement, so skilfully 
planned and so vigorously carried out, had, in fact, relieved Sir 
James Outram from the danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off during the contemplated operations in 
Oudh.* 

Thus secure regarding his communications, Outram con- 
tinued his march, and reached Kdnhpiir on the 
16th of September. His very first act was of a 
nature so noble, so generous, so disinterested, that ^ 

had it been the solitary glorious act of his glorious 
life, it would have sufficed to surround his name for ever with 
a halo of veneration and respect — an act so rare, so striking in 


* That this was the view taken by the General himself is clear from the 

despatch to the Oommandcr-in-Ohief, dated the 11th of September: “The 
importance of this success will, I am sure, be appreciated by your Excellency 
and the Governor-General. I now consider my communications secure, 
which otherwise must have been entirely out off during our operations in 
Oudh. A general insurrection, I am assured, would have followed through- 
out the Du4b had the enemy not been destroyed, they being but the advanced 
guard jE)if more formidable invaders.** 
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its self-abnegation, that lesser and ignoble natures, unable to 
He eneroHsi Comprehend it, endeavour to seek for it a motive 
Save?t?Hawiock congenial to the temper of their own minds, — 
reSevSgLakhnao essentially genuine — pertaining 

^ ^ ’to the nature of the man — consistent with every 

previous act of his life. 

Sir James Outram had been sent to Kdnhpiir to command the 
force which was to relieve Lakhnao, In accepting that com- 
mand he superseded the man whose daring efforts with an 
inferior force to effect that relief had won for him the applause 
and admiration of his countrymen. To the generous nature of 
Outram it seemed revolting that he should reap where another 


had sown ; that he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He could not do it. He 
was determined that it should not be done. Availing himselt, 
rpL.. L. V. then, of the circumstance that whilst, in a military 

The order which .!/.• -i j 

heiaeuedon point of View, he was Commander of the forces 

the occasion. about to march into Oudh, he would alpo enter 


that country in a civil capacity, as its Chief , Commissioner,^ he 
published, the day of his arrival at Kanhpiir, the following 
order : — 


“ The important duty of relieving the garrison of Lakhnao 
had been first entrusted to Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., 
and Major-General Outram feels that it is due to that dis- 
tinguished officer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. 


“ Major-General Outram is confident that this great end for 
which Brigadier-General Havelock and his brave troops have 
so long and gloriously fought will now, under the blessing of 
Providence, be accomplished. 

“ The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and admira- 
tion of, the brilliant deed of arms achieved by Brigadier-General 
Havelock, and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
in favour of that officer on this occasion, and will accompany 
the force to Lakhnao in his civil capacity, as Chief Commissioner 
of Oiidh, tendering his military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 


“ On the relief of Lakhnao, the Major-General will resume his 
position at the head of the forces.” 

Bare and noble act of generosity ! Only a soldier can appre- 
ciate the full extent of abnegation of self which it involved. 
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Well might the illustrioxiB warrior who ^hen commanded in 

chief in India — ^well might Sir Colin Camphell, 

when announcing to the army this deed of real app^i?t« ^ 

riear* write these glowine words : “ Seldom, per- Outram’s noble 

naps never, has it occurred to a Commander- 

in-Chief to publish and confirm such an order as the following 

one, pr oceeding from Major-General Sir James Outram, K.C.B, 

“ With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James Outram 
has won for himself, he can well afford to share 
glory and honour with others. But that does 
not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has 
made with such disinterested generosity in favour 
of Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., commanding the field 
force in Oudh. 

“ Concurring, as the Cominander-in-Chief does, in everything 
seated in the just eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, 
His Excellency takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to 
the anpy his admiration for an act of self-sacrifice and gene- 
rosity, on a point which, of all others, is dear to a real soldier.” 

I cannot believe that there will be one amongst my readers 
who Will grudge the time and the space I have 
devoted to the complete elucidation of this “ act of 
self-sacrifice and generosity.” The incidents of 
war often harrow the imagination. They bring to the surface 
many of the darker and the baser emotions of human nature. 
They show men to the world with their passions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and raging. This 
was especially the case during the war with the mutinous 
Sipdhis, and with the rebellious population generally. It is a 
relief to turn from the contemplation of such incidents to a 
noble deed — a noble deed of a noble man — unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable of its kind — and which will have its record 
eternal as the language in which it has been chronicled. 

General Havelock then remained commander of the force 
^that was to relieve Lakhnao. He issued the same day an order 
acknowledging “ the kind and generous determination of Major- 
General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., to leave to him the task of 
relieving Lakhnao, and rescuing its gallant and enduring gar- 
rison,” and expressing “ his hope that the troops will strive, by 
their exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify the 
confidence thus reposed in them.” 

The force now at; Havelock’s disposal consisted of ihree 
VOL. ni. 2 A 
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thonsaiid one hundred and seTonty-nine men of all arms** 
Numerical three brigades: — ^two of fti- 

Btrenj^h of the fantry, the third of artillery. The first brigade 
relieving force, consisted of the 6th Fusiliers ; the 84th Begim&t, 
and, attached to it, two companies of the 64th ; and the Madras 
Fusiliers. It was commanded by the gallant Neill. 

The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th Highlanders ; the 
90th Light Infantry ; and the Sikh regiment of Firfizpdr, was 
commanded by Brigadier Hamilton, 78th Highlanders. 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Maude’s battery, 
Captain Olpherts’ battery. Major Eyre’s battery of heavy. 
18-pounders, the whole commanded by Major Cooper. 

Besides these, there were a hundred and nine volunteers, and 
some fifty-nine of the 12th Irregulars, believed to be faithful, 
under the command of Captain L. Barrow. Major-General 
Outram was one of these volunteers. To defend Kdnhpur 
during the advance on Lakhnao, there remained the Head- 
Quarters of the 64th Eegiment, under the command of ‘Colonel 
Wilson. 

The whole of the reinforcements had reached Kdnhpiir by 
the morning of the 16th of September. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to attempt the passage of the river till the bridge of 
boats should be completed. 

The rebels, meanwhile, were on the alert. On the afternoon 

Meune. taken to ® oi their cavalry and infantry, 

enter the passage With three guns, oame down to the opposite bank 
of the Ganges. to reconnoitre. Their appearance was the signal 

for the withdrawal to the right bank of a party of Sikhs who 
had been sent across to cover the formation of the bridge. 
Emboldened by this retreat, a detachment of the rebel infantry 
crossed to an island, and, under cover of the long grass found 
there, opened a fire on the men working at the bridge. But a 
few round and shrapnell shot from our heavy pieces soon drove 
them away. 

j. ^ M 

I * The numerical strength of the component portions of the force was as 
follows:— 


European Infantry - 
Ditto Volunteer Cavalry 
Ditto Atftillery - 
Sikh Infantry - - • 

Native Irregular Cavalry - 


2,388 

109 

282 

841 

59 
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The bridge-head on the opposite side was covered by u 
'detachment from the British force during the 
night, and on the 18th the bridge had so nearly 
approached completion, that it was resolved to make arrange- 
ments at once to effect a successful passage. On ,the 18th no 
enemy was to be seen on the opposite bank. That morning 
four guns of Maude’s battery were crossed over to the island 
above referred to, and the 78th Highlanders and the 90th Light 
Infantry were marched to a position on the river-bank, to be 
ready to take immediate advantage of the completion of the 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th and three guns of 
Maude’s battery crossed the river. At eleven o’clock the enemy 
brought down their heavy guns, and opened fire on the British. 
The British guns answered. The cannonade lasted three hours, 
when the rebels ceased it almost as suddenly as they had 
be^n it. 

On the 19th the bridge was ready. The English force crossed 
in the following order. The 78th Highlanders The naisaflire 
led. They were followed by the Sikhs of the 
regiment of Eiriizpur, by the remainder of the 90th Light 
Infantry, by Olpherts’ battery, by the Madras Fusiliers, then 
Her Majesty’s 84th and two companies of the 64th, the Volun- 
teer Cavalry and Irregulars, then half of Maude’s battery — in 
the order named. 

As soon as they had crossed the troops were formed into 
contiguous columns at quarter distance, and the 
84th were ordered to he down, as they were in after the ^ssa^ 
the line of the enemy’s fire. Skirmishers from the h® *“‘‘**^1 
78th Highlanders were sent out at once to cover 
the line. General Neill’s brigade was then ordered to take up 
a position on the right of the line, and to drive the enemy from 
some sand-hills occupied by them about six hundred yards in 
advance. Neill immediately moved forward his brigade and 
attacked the enemy. They made a firm resistance, but wevo 
driven from their position. Whilst the infantry jfight was 
. ^oing on William Olpherts* brought up a half-batteiy in 
splendid style, and silenced the enemy’s guns. The enemy 


* Begording this officer, Lord Napier of Magdala once said to me : ** 1 
have often seen Olpherts in action, but never without his deserving the 

Victoria Cross.'* 
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slowly retired, and, the cavalry having followed them np to 
observe, the force piled arms and laid themselves ont for break-* 
fast, pending the arrival of the camp eqnipage. This did not 
reach the ground till past three o’clock. 

The next day was devoted to the crossing of Eyre’s heavy 
Sept. 20. guns. They were brought into camp by noon. 

Passage of the The arrangements for the advance were then 

heavy guns. complete. 

At half-past five o’clock on the morning of the 21st the force 
started on its arduous task. The second brigade, 
Sept. 21 . having Olpherts’s battery attached to it, and with 
the volunteer cavalry on its reverse flank, led; 
the first brigade, with Maude’s battery, followed ; 
then came Eyre’s heavy battery, escorted by the 5th Fusiliers, 
one wing leading, the other covering the rear ; last of all, the 
12th Irregulars under Captain Johnson. The pickets of the 
previous night formed the baggage and rear guards. 

On approaching the village of Mangalwdr it became evident 
that the enemy were massed there in great strength. 
fr^^Kgjawir Havelock upon this took ground to the left, and 
deployed into line, having the volunteer cavalry 
on the extreme left. This manoeuvre had scarcely been accom- 
plished before the enemy’s guns, five in number, opened fire. 
They had plfi^ng on the road one heavy gun defended by a 
breastwork. The three English batteries at once replied, whilst 
the infantry marched through the swamp to the hard ground 
from which they could act on the rear of the rebels. Just at 
this moment the rain came down in torrents. This did not 
affect the assailants, but before they could reach the road behind 
the village the enemy had evacuated it. A rapid pursuit 
ensued. It was most successful. The volunteer cavalry cap- 
tured two guns, a set of colours, and an elephant, and killed 
about a hundred and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men had fallen to the sword of the General’s son and aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Havelock. Olpherts’s battery, though 
newly horsed with but half-trained horses, pushed on splendidly^, . 
doing great execution. As the infantry advanced they found 
the road strewed with shoes which the rebels had cast off to 
facilitate their flight. But, fast as they ran, the. English fol- 
lowed to within musket-shot. This close pursuit drove the 
enemy helter-skelter through the village of Undo, without their 
making even an effort to defend it 
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Onr men halted for breath and a mouthful of food at Undo. 
'Thejr stayed there but half an hour Then, our troops make 
pushing on, they reached Bashfratganj — likewise a momentery halt 
abandoned by the enemy in their flight — and put 
up for the night in the aarai^ or travellers’ resting-place — a very 
large building, capable of accommodating nearly the whole of 
the force. There was not a man not wet to the and bivouac for 
skin, for the rain had been of the pelting nature the night at 
peculiar to the breaking up of the rainy season. Bas^ratganj. 
The baggage was some distance behind, but it came up two 
hours later, and afforded then to the tired combatants the 
luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The force had thus reached with but a skirmish the furthest 
point of Havelock’s three brilliant inroads into Oudh. This 
time there was no talk of retreat. Yet, excited 
with victory, proud of their day’s work as they Temper of the 
were, the men were not unconscious that their 
grea^st difficulties lay before them. But, had those difficulties 
been ten times greater, they were in the mood to overcome 
them. The end to be attained was the relief of thoir be- 
leaguered countrymen — of those countrymen who for more than 
eighty days had held out against the hosts of the enemy. It 
was ttiat enemy who now barred their onward progress. The 
pent-up determination of every heart found vent that night in 
the expressions of firm resolve that, be the resistance of the 
enemy what it might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next morning as Havelock’s force left 
its night quarters, at half-past seven, the first 
briga& leading. Every one was in the highest s«pt.22. 
spirits, and, in spite of the pelting downpour. They re-oommenoe 
wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. No SovSS? 
enemy was seen in front — a few cavalry only, at a 
safe distance, on the flanks. After a march of sixteen miles 
they reached the village of Banni. Banni was a strong and 
defensible position. To reach it a force coming from Kdnhpiir 
had to cross the river Saf, here spanned by a loxig bridge built 
of Dqiasonry. After passing the bridge the road takes a turn to 
the right. The river was not fordable. Strong as was the 
position, the enemy neither used the advantages . 

!t offered to them, nor opposed to our troops the 

smallest opposition. They even neglected to poeiaon 

bxeak down the bridge. Nor, althou^ they had constructed 
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two half-moon batteries on the Lakhnao side of it, had they the^ 
spirit to use them. In a word, panic-stricken by HaTelock^s 
rapid advance, they abandoned the best chance they had of 
stopping him, and evacuated their strongest position before 
even it had been attacked. Banni was but sixteen miles from 
Lakhnao. Havelock, then, in the hope of giving information of 
The troops iijivoTiac approach to the garrison of the Besidenoy, fired 
for the night at that evening a Eoyal salute. His men lay there 

for the night, their indignation aroused and their 
slumbers troubled by the constant sound of the booming of the 
cannon fired against their beleaguered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, the 23rd, were certain to be 
crucial. Breakfast, then, was served out to the men before they 
They start again Started. But by half-past eight o’clock they were^ 
the following on their way, marching in column of subdivisions 

morning, right in front. The rain had cleared off, but it 

was very close and steamy, without a breath of wind. 

Since six o’clock that morning the booming of the caSinoiL 
but m^et no enemy discharged against the Besidency had ceased, 
tiu they approach This silence seemed to indicate that the enemy 
theAiambigh. massing thefr big guns to oppose the re- 

lieving force. The men of the relieving force, however, un- 
awed by the silence,, pressed on with determined step. For 
some time no enemy Was visible. But as they approached the 
Alambdgh infantry began to show themselves on their flanks, 
and it soon became apparent that the enemy were prepared to 
receive them at that walled garden. A party of cavalry was 
sent on to reconnoitre. They returned to report the enemy 
had six guns in position ; that their left rested on the Alam- 
bdgh, and their centre and right were drawn up behind a chain 
of hillocks. 


Havelock then halted his force, changed the order of the 
column from right to left in front, and brought up 
Sept 28 . the 78th Highlanders and Eyre’s heavy guns. 
Havelock’s dto- These changes having been effected, the British 
StSSc!** ^ force moved on. No sooner, however, were they 
within range than the enemy’s guns opened Tyim 
round and grape shot. They must have studied the distahc© 
very carefully, for their first shot knocked over three officers of 
the 90th, all of whom subsequently died. The casualties 
amongst the men and camp followers were likewise considerable. 
3ut these losses did not check the advance. Whilst the 76 tibi| 
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the 90th, and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade pushed quickly 
oif to gain the open ground on which it could deploy, Neill, 
with the Ist Brigade, took ground to the left, passing through 
deep ditches, through swamps, and over heavy ground. On 
reaching the open he deployed his men in a position causing 
them to overlap the enemy’s right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery 
on the road, and Olpherts’s on the right, had opened out on the 
enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. This fire nad the effect of 
dispersing the rebel cavalry, and cleared the way for the 
advance of our men. By this time the two brigades had reached 
open ground, had deployed, and were advancing, the 2nd on the 
front, the 1st enveloping the enemy’s right. Neill Hedriveathe 
led his men over very heavy ground, and drove enemy from the 
the enemy from several villages in succession. 

The key of the enemy’s position, however, was the Alambdgh, 
and the upper-storied buildings adjacent to it. These the rebels 
defended with great resolution ; but they could not withstand 
the assault made by the 5th Fusiliers. Advancing with the 
bayonet, the men of this splendid regiment cleared the houses 
and stormed the position. The rebels then fell back to resume 
the contest on the morrow. Of the guns they had brought into 
action five were captured by the Volunteer Cavalry. One of 
th^se, however, in the darkness and confusion of the night, 
thw recovered. ' 

Having driven the enemy from the Alambagh, the force ad- 
vanced to within sight of the domes, the minarets, and the 
^rdens of Lakhnao. But the day’s work had been advances, then 
hard-^much still remained to be effected, and the halts ^ the 

General prudently determined to halt for the 
night. Accordingly he took up a position, placing the 1st 
brigade on the right, the 2nd on the left, of the road, Eyre’s 
heavy battery on the road itself. Our men, however, had 
scarcely taken up the ground assigned to them and had halted, 
when the rebels, who, up to that time, had been 
fleeing in desperate haste, suddenly stopped, 
brouj^t up fresh guns, and opened a heavy fire on 
the regiments as uiey stood or lay in line. They occupied also 
in considerable strength a two-storied house, subsequently 
known as the Yellow House, and from it began a fusillade on 
our Une. Just at this time the rain came down in torrents, and 
our men were soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met this 
action of the enemy by drawing back his line out of fire, throwing 
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his right on the AlamMgh, and refusing his left. The move- 
ment was a difBiciilt one, as darkness had set in, and the roSd 
was jammed with horses, elephants, bullocks, guns, and men. 
However, it was carried out. The 6th Fusiliers occupied the 
Alambdgh. The other regiments were more or 
2if^h*i!?cuwing less provided for, some occupying hamlets, some 
position lying in the open. The Madras Fusiliers bivou- 
' ^ acked in mud anHe deep ; but they and the rest 

of the force “ were as merry and jolly as possible.” * The rain 
had ceased. The men had been greatly cheered by the news 
that reached them that day that Dehli had been captured, and 
were in a humour to bear up against evils far greater than 
those they were encountering. They had shown 
Fto.^P«<rf their entl lusiasm by loudly cheering Olpherts’s 
battery as, led by that most daring officer, it had 
passed in front of the infantry line at a gallop to charge the 
enemy. 

The force halted throughout the day of the 24th to prepare 
for the desperate deed of the morrow. During the 
during^^thealui. ^^7 position was further changed so as to 
remove the men entirely from the range of the 
enemy’s guns, which nevertheless continued their cannonade. 
The enemy’s cavalry, likewise, creeping round to the rear, 
made an attempt on the baggage, but, though they surprised 
and killed some ten or twelve of its defenders, they were even- 
tually driven off. That night all the baggage «Df our men 
was stored in the AlambAgh, and a guard of two hundred and 
fifty men was placed there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Havelock, in con- 
sultation with Sir James Outram, had resolved to 
the* 26 ih!^** advance, not by the direct route to the Besidenoy, 
Sept. 26. auother and more circuitous road skirting 

the ChdrbAgh canal. At half-past eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 25th, the 1st brigade, headed by Maude’s 
battery, wi& two companies of the 5th Fusiliers leading, moved 
off in column of sections, right in front. They had advanced 
but a short distance when a tremendous fire opened upon them. 
From the Alambdgh to the Yellow House before alluded to the 
advancing troops had to encounter a perfect storm of round and 
grape shot and a sharp fire of musketry. Vigorously pushing 


MSS Jonxual, kept at the time. 
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on, they approached the enclosure called the Ohdrbdgh, and a 
TfUage, both filled with the enemy. From these the musketry 
fire was very galling. , Our men, however, dashed at the enemy, 
and expelled them. 

The next point to be reached was the Chdrbdgh bridge, the 
only opening left into Lakhnao. This bridge was 
barred by an earthen parapet about seven feet 
high, stretching completely across it, and having 
in the centre an opening, overlapped on both sides by the walls 
of the parapet, through which it was possible for only one man 
to pass on foot. On this parapet were mounted six guns, two 
of them 24-pounders. To the r^ht of the bridge, on the side 
by which the British were advancing, wei e some enclosures 
occupied by the enemy. On approaching the position the force 
halted ; Maude brought two guns to the front and opened fire, 
whilst Outram, taking with him the 5th Fusiliers and the 
Sikhs, proceeded to drive the enemy from the enclosures on the 
right, •with the view of bringing a reverse fire on the guns 
defending the bridge. 

The enemy, on their side, had not been slow to reply to the 
challenge given them by Maude, and for some 
time the artillery duel raged with great fury. In 
this the enemy had the advantage of numbers and 
position. They had heavy guns, and those guns were under 
cover. Maude had but two light guns, and they were in the open. 

When the duel had lasted half an hour, it became evident 
that Maude could make no impression on the 
enemy. He had lost twenty-one men at the Yellow 
House, and others had fallen in front of the bridge. ^ * 

In his despair he appealed to young Henry Havelock, then 
standing by his side, to “do something.” ' Havelock rode at 
once to NeiU, who was standing on the opposite side of the road, 
and suggested to him that he should charge the bridge. But, 
in the absence of Outram, Neill conceived that he would not be 
justified in giving such an order until that general’s turning 
movement should have made itself felt. Fraser-Tytler made a 
similar attempt, and with the same result. 

Something, however, had to be done. Under these circum- 
stances, young Henry Havelock, always bold, 
daring, and adventurous, imperilled his commis- 
sion to carry out an idea which had flashed through 
his .brain. Turning hie horse’s head, he galloped off in the 
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direotion of the post occupied his father. After mAlnug the 
turn of the road, he halted, waited for three or four mmuteh, 
then, galloping back to Neill, sainted him and said — ae if 
bringing an order from the general, whom he had not seen^ 

You are to charge the bridge, Sir.” Neill at once issued the 
order. Tytler and Havelock carried it across the road, formed 
up the men, and gave the order to advance. 

Arnold of the Madras Fusiliers dashed on to the bridge with 
Ha lock d advance of twenty-five men, Tytler and Have- 

SiJ^ja^kwon look accompanying them mounted. Tytler’s horse 
l^eCWrMgb ^^8 shot dead, and he was pierced through the 
groin. Every other man of the twenty-five, the 
mounted Havelock and a private named Jakes excepted, was 
shot down by a discharge from the enemy’s six guns loaded 
with grape. Havelock, unable to pass the overlapping barrier 
of which I have spoken, sat in his saddle, his sword in his hand, 
calling on the men to come on. Jakes stood by his side loading 
and firing as fast as he could. The interval between their first 
touching the bridge and the arrival on it of the storming 
column was, probably, not more than two minutes, but it 
seemed an hour. Standing alone on the bridge, the two 
Englishmen — the daring officer and the gallant private— were 
exposed to a fire from^ all the neighbouring l^ouses, eve^ wall 
Idbp-holedi dvery window fortified* by sandbags, and ev6ry roof 
occupied. In tne language of Outram, “ they were the target 
for many muskets.” Just at this moment, when the storming 
party was coming on, a rebel Sipdhi jumped on the parapet^ 
withm ten yards of Havelock, and took at him a deliberate ai*n t 
The direction was true, but the musket threw high, for ^the 
bullet passed through the centre of the top of his hat. Have- 
40^ paid him back in truer coin. Beturning his sword to the 
scabbard, he drew his revolver and shot hm, as he was re- 
loading, through the body. 

A few seconds later the Madras Fusiliers came up with a 

TbeCbfoUdi parapet and through the 

Mge to ^ gap, and carried all before them. The 78th High- 
landers belonging to the 2nd brigade followed; 
and the captured guns were spiked.* The entry into TATrhTiiv^ 
was woi^l 


* For his gallant conduct on this occasion, Havriock was recommeiidod by 
fill James Outram for the Victoria Cross. had previously zeoeived H fte 
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On the regiments of the 2nd brigade closing up, the whole 
foro6 advanced, but, in pursuance of the resolution 
already referred to, instead of moving straight on ^nes^n^ 
through the city, it took a turn to the right at the 
bridge, and pushed on by a very bad and narrow 
road along the outskirts. The troops pressed along this road, 
subjected here to but little opposition. 

The rebels, however, having made a demonstration on the 
rear of the relieving force, two regiments were de- regiments 
tached to cover the advance of the remaining detacii^m cover 
brigades, as well as to protect the heavy guns, the ”***’• 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found both tedious 
and difficult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the city, and the 
men were forced to penetrate through narrow 
streets and lanes, every one of which seemed alive meaSough 
with the enemy’s fire. Still the one way to win 
the day was to press on, and the men continued to dash forward, 
overcoming or disregarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most formidable obstacle. 
Before them lay a narrow bridge over a nullah, with high banks 
on the opposite side. This bridge lay under the 
lee of the Kaisarbdgh, partially commanded by the to*S!SV5***^* * * 
two guns posted there, aiid by the muskets of the ' 
numerous enemy occupying it. The infantry and the guns 
were forced to cross that bridge, and to cross it almost singl 3 ^ 
The fire opened from the Kaisarbagh was tremendous. It hap- 
pened, however, that a sheltered position was attainable on the 
other side, from which the enemy might be fired at with advan- 
tage. The troops, then, as they crossed the bridge, took up 
this position, and, opening a fire, to some extent covered their 
comrades. But the ordeal was a terrible one, and 
many men fell at this point. Having passed this 
obstacle, the force re-united, and halted under 
cover of some deserted buildings near the Chatr Manadl and 
Farhatbaksh palaces. 

It was before this— before, indeed, the Ch4rbagh bridge had 


They gallentlj 
Banuount them. 


his oonduct at E&nhptir. Maude also received the Cross for the persistezit 
gallantry he displayed this day. “But for his nerve and coolness,” wrote 
Oatrain,**The army could not have advanced.” Private Jakes was kilM 
later in the day. 
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been oarried— that William Olpberts performed the pliant deed 
which gained for him the Victoria Cross. The 
90th Light Infantry, led by Colonel Campbell, 
had been ordered to charge and carry a battery of 
two gnn^ strongly posted at the end of a street. They charged 
and carried it. Whilst they held the guns, Olpherts, who had 
charged with them, galloped back, under a severe fire of mus- 
ketry, and brought up limbers and horses to carry off the 
captured ordnance. This was, in round numbers, the thirtieth 
time that this gallant officer had deserved the Cross he so nobly 
wears! 

To return. Darkness was now coming on. The rear-guard, 
with the heavy guns, the wounded, and the baggage, was 
behind, exposed to the fury of the enemy. In a consultation 
with General Havelock, Sir James Outram 'pxo- 
to haTat A?*” posed that the force should occupy the Chatr 
c^trMana^u Manzil Palace for a few hours, to permit the 
junction with the rear-guard. The proposition 
showed judgment and prudence, for the Chatr 
Manzil was a strong position, easy to hold, and virtually com- 
municated, by means of intervening palaces, with the Residency. 
Had the suggestion been adopted, the safety of the rear-guard 
would have been assured, and the entrance into the Residency 
butacoedesto enclosure could have been effected with compara- 
Havelock’s earnest tively little loBB. But General Havelock considered 
desire to push on. importance of letting the beleaguered 

garrison know that succour was at hand outweighed every other 
consideration. The troops, re-formed, accordingly pushed on. 
The houses in Khds Bazaar were thronged with the enemy. As 
the men approached the archway a tremendous fire opened upon 
them. Neill, who was leading them, passed through the arch- 
way, then, suddenly puUi^ up his horse, he directed his 
aide-de-camp, Gordon, to gallop back and recall a 
half-battery which haid taken a wrong road. Ho 
remained there sitting on his horse, his head 
turned in the direction from which he expected the half-battery 
to emerge, when a Sipahi, who had taken post on the arch, dis- 
charged his musket at him over the parapet on its 
top. The bullet entered his head behind the left 
ear, and killed him. 

Thus feu one of the bravest and most determined men in the 
British army. NeiU had only required oppoi*tunity to become 


Tbe deittb of 
Mali. 
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great. Hating pedantry, cant, and ciroTimloontion, he was 
essehtially a man of action. In the early days of 
the mutiny, when every one from highest to lowest 
seemed utterly abroad, Neill suddenly appeared on the scene, 
and by his prompt decision and quick energy had in a moment 
stayed the plague. He was a bom warrior, very cool, very 
keen-sighted, and very determined. His militaiy capacity must 
not be judged by his condemnation of Havelock’s retreat from 
his first advance. He, I believe, under similar circumstances, 
would have acted similarly. But his judgment was clouded on 
this occasion by his personal feelings. He had felt deeply his 
supersession by Havelock, and he disliked him. Every one of 
his own acts was marked by judgment, by a keen appreciation 
of the end to be attained. In a word, he was a noble type of 
the northern land that owned him. Though thirty-one years 
have elapsed since he fell, the memory of him still lives, fresh 
and green, in the hearts of those who know him — and who, 
knowings loved and respected him — alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss they had sustained, the British troops 
pressed on through the Khas Bazaar, fiercely ^ 

assailed by a musketry fire. Emerging from this, piwbmg"on?over- 
the sounds of cheering from the Kesidency en- 
closure suddenly gladdened the ears of the High- 
landers and their comrades. Others of the advancing force, 
who had forced their way through other streets, appeared on 
the scene almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers most vociferously. Well, indeed, might their hearts swell 
within them ! Those cheers were but the natural outburst of 
the sweetest feelings of which the nature of man is capable — 
the pleasure of aiding those in dire distress. 

But they are not yet within the enclosure. The night was 
dark, and, before our troops could enter it, was , u .u „ 
necessary to make a way for them and for the ofih. uaiiiie 
guns. The displacement of the impediments at 
the gate of the Baillie Guard which had so long resisted the 
enemy’s assaults caused some delay. But at last they were 
removed, and many of the victorious troops entered. Then 
ensued the scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in the last chapter. 

I have said that many of the victorious troops entered. The 
bulk of them, however, lay all that night on the ground 
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between the Baillie Guard gateway and the Farhatbahsh Palace 
and rejoined their comrades early the next morn 
th«5nSS^’ ing. There still remained the rear-guard. Of thai 

momin guard, oven in the morning, there were no tidings 

26 . noon, consequently, a party was ordered out tc 

support or to disengage them. This detachment 
consisting originally of two hundred and fifty men of the 5tli 
Sent 26-27 Fusiliers, and Sikhs of the Piruzpur regiment, and 
The reer-gttard Subsequently reinforced by a hundred men of the 
78th Highlanders, under Captain Haliburton, and 
a hundred of the 32nd, under Captain Lowe, the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Napier, B.E.,* proceeded to the walled 
passage in front of the Moti Mahall Palace, and found the rear- 
guard holding that passage. The junction having 
been effected, the surviving sick and wounded 
were transported, on the morning of the 27th, 
along the river bank into the intrenchment. 

It then became a great object to extricate, from th'6 exposed 
position in which it had been left on the 26th, a 
h 24-pounder gun, used the previous day against the 

enemy. It was scarcely possible to approach this 
gun, so heavy was the fire maintained on it. The attempt, 
however, was made by three daring men, Olpherts of uie 
Bengal, Crump of the Madras, Artillery, and Private Duffy of 
the Madras Fusiliers. Crump, an officer of the most brilliant 
j)roiiiise, was killed; but Duffy, by a display of combined 
daring and ingenuity, managed to fasten a rope to the gun in 
such a manner as to ensure its withdrawal. f 

The gun having been recaptured, earnest endeavours were 
made to open out a road for the whole of the ordnance through 
the palaces to the Eesidenoy. At three o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th, the whole force proceeded undiscovered through 
the enemy’s posts, and succeeded in packing the heavy guns 
and waggons in the garden of the Moti Mahall. The garden 
adjoining, and which was held in force by the enemy, was then 
attacked and carried by detachments of the 90th, 32nd, and 5th 
Fusiliers, led by Colonel Purnell and Captain McCabe. From 
this point measures were taken to open a road for the guns 


* Now Lorcl Napier of Magdila. 

t For tliiB act, Duffy, on the recommendation of Olpherts, reoeiTed the 
Victoria Cross. 
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throcigli the palaoe, and hy the Ist of Ootoher erery gnn and 
^i/tagon was safely lodged in the intrenohment 

^ch«an operation as the relief of Lakhnao hy so small a 
force could not indeed be effected, save at a heavy sacridce of 
life. The actual loss, up to the 26th of September inclusive, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to five hundred and sixty-four 
officers and men. This does not include the casualties sustained 
by the rear-guard up to the morning of the 27th, amounting to 
sixty-one killed and seventy-seven missing. As the missing 
were sick or wounded men, who had been interoej^ted or slain, 
the number of killed of the rear-guard may be counted as the 
total of the two numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eight. 
This would raise the entire losses of the relief operation to 
seven hundred and two, officers and men. Amongst the former 
was Major Cooper, commanding the artillery brigade. By his 
death the command of that brigade devolved upon Major Kyro. 

The force which had thus with such daring and persistent 
bravery reached the beleaguered Residency disco- 
vered in a few hours that they had reached that ^infOTced—nor 
spot only to increase the number of the garrison. 

Means of transport for the combined force were 
absolutely wanting. Even had they the transport, was that 
force strong enosgh to escort the ladies and children in safety 
to Kanhpur? These were considerations which pressed them- 
selves on Sir James Outram, who had, on the 2Cth, resumed 
command. For the moment, the result of the successful advance 
on Lakhnao was that more mouths were required to be fed — 
more lodgment had become necessary for the garrison. These 
were difficulties. But to meet and overcome difficulties is one 
of the natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James Outram 
met and conquered them I shall describe in the next volume. 

There remained meanwhile to him, to Havelock, and to their 
gallant comrades the inspiring conviction, that by 
greatly daring they had accomplished a feat un- 
surpassed in the annals of war. The English 
traveller who shall visit Lakhnao may well pause, 
struck with wonder and admiration, as contemplating the 
narrow streets and lofty houses of the city, the size of the 
palaces, the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding them, 
he calls to mind that they were a handful of his countrymen 
who forced their way through those narrow streets, the houses 
filled* with armed enemies ; who beat down the oppositioa 
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offered tliem by tbe foe in those walled enclosures ; — to rush to 
the Bucoour of other men, also countrymen, who, beleaguered In 
a weak position — a position in a military sense not defensible — 
had repulsed, during eighty-seven days, the incessant attacks 
of countless foes. Contemplating in turn the city and the 
enclosure, he will be unable to resist the conviction, that the 
relievers and the relieved were in very deed worthy each of 
the other. If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
maintaining itself in the battered enclosure of the Eesidency, 
he will equally doubt the power of repeating a feat such as that 
which Havelock and his soldiers accompliSied. Both the one 
and the other were impossible had they not been done. That 
both were achieved was due to a combination of qualities which, 
on another field and on a different occasion, exposed our country- 
men to the taunt that they never knew when they were beaten. 
The spirit that had animated Ealeigh, that had inspired Drake, 
that had given invincible force to the soldiers of Cromwell, 
that had dealt the first deadly blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived in these men — their descendants. It was that spirit, born 
of freedom, which filled their hearts with the conviction that, 
being Englishmen, they were bound to persevere, bound to 
dare every danger, every discomfort, — to conquer. It was not 
simply the joy of battle — the certamink gaudia which incited 
Attila* to conquest — that animated their hearts. Eather was 


* At the battle of Chftlons Attila, observing the repulse of the attack of 
his troops on a hill which the enemy had succeeded in occupying before him, 
sent for the commanders of his divisions and thus addressed them : ** After 
having conquered under my orders a great part of the world, you ought to 
know what sort of a man 1 am, and I cannot forget what you are. Let us 
leave to generals accustomed to slumber on the bosom of peace encourage- 
ments of an ordinary character. War is yonr natural condition ; vengeance 
your sweetest passion. For you a battle is a holiday ; let us celebrate this one 
with joy. Behold your victims ; sacrihee them to your glory ; to the manes 
of your companions whom they surprised and killed. Here, courage has 
nought to fear from wile and artifice. These open plains can give cover to 
no ambush. All is open ; all is assured to valour. And what is this army 
that you are about to fight? It is a confused mass of weak and effeminate 
nutioiiB, afraid of each other, hating eaoli other, and who were tearing 6a<^ 
other to pioces wiion tlic fear of your arms united them. Already, before the 
battle, th^ tremble. It is terror which has lent them wings to fly to that 
height. They repent already of having offered battle in the plains. They 
seek elevated ground to be out of reach of your missiles ; they would like to 
hide themselves in the clouds. As for the Bomans we know them already. 

1 only fear the promptitude of their flight. Without awaiting even the first 
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it the oonTiction that they were struggling for the right, that 
Ihey .were combating treacherous foes, that England looked to 
them for the vindication of her honour and for the safety of the 
trust she had confided to them, that inspired the defenders with 
dogged resolution ; — the soldiers who followed Havelock with 
an Sian that was irresistible. The men whose great achieve- 
ments, reflecting an eternal glory on their country, I have but 
faintly portrayed, all lived but thirty-one years ago. Some of 
them are with us still. Outram and Havelock, and Inglis and 
Neill, and Eyre and Wilson have passed away, but there are 
those who remain who emulated their example. There are, 
too, their successors in the ranks of the British army, and 
recent history has proved that on these the inspiration of 
great deeds has not been cast away. The men whoso deeds I 
have recorded were tried in the fire. They represented the 
gallant soldiers from whose minds neither the assaults of an 
overwhelming enemy, the privations of scanty food, incessant 
watching, nor the terrible trials of climate, could obliterate the 
fact that they were Englishmen, and as such were bound to 
conquer — and who did conquer. Their names and their ex- 
ample survive them. Carthage could boast of her Hannibal ; 
Home of her Scipios and her Caesar ; Gaul of her Vercingetorix ; 
France, too, can speak with i)ride of her Jean d*Aro, of her 
Henri IV., of her Vi liars, and of the great commanders trained in 
the school of Napoleon. Sj)ain can show her Saragossa ; but no 
other nation in the world can show a defence equal in its reso- 
luteness and in its result to that of Lakhnao, in which every 

blow they are accustomed to fly before the dust raised by our hoisos* feet. 
Give them, then, no time to arrange themselves in battle array. Cast your- 
selves on their squadrons ; then, without stopping to pursue yiiur victory over 
them, charge the Alans, the Franks, and the Visigoths. They arc those 
alone whom we liave need to conquer ; tliey are the nerves of the army ; all 
the rest will fall with them. Think not that your individual fate depends on 
the enemy. No dart can reach him who is reserved by Mars to sing the 
song of victory. No dart can touch him who has to conquer, whilst ho who 
has to die would meet his fate even in ingloiious ease. Why should Fortune 
have given the Huns victory over so many nations unless it were to prepare 
them for the joys of this battle? Why should she have opened to our 
ancestors the Mieotic Marsh closed and unknown for so many ages ? .... If 
circumstances do not deceive me — here— here before ns — is the field of which 
so many exploits have been the promise and the forerunners. For myself, I 
will be the first to launch my javelin against the enemy — let him die who 
shall refuse to follow Attila I (Si quis x>otuorit Attila pugnante otium ferrs, 
eepujjius est)." — Jomand^, de Rebus Oeticis, c. 12. 

yoL. m. 2 b 
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man was a hero and every woman a heroine. To find a parall^ 
we must search the records of England herself, and go hack to 
Clive at Arkdt and to Flint at Wandiwash. 

I leave Lakhnao now, and with regret. But I leave it for a 
field not less noble. For I have to narrate now how it was that 
the imperial city of Dehll succumbed to the army which had so 
patiently and so persistently assailed it. 
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(VIDB PAGE 174.) 

Ik Hay> 1881, General Lionel Showers published a pamphlet oon- 
taming some correspondence he had had with me on the subject of the 
insufficient notice I had given of his exploits in the earlier editions of my 
history of the Indian Mutiny. The first and second letters of that 
correspondence speak for themselves. The first contained the complaint 
of General Showers ; the second, my answer to that comj)laint. The third 
letter reiterated his shallow claims, and ended, characteristically, with a 
sneer at myself. Utterly indifierent to the sarcasms which were the 
natural consequence of my refusal to endorse his shadowy claims, I declined 
to batfly personalities with General Showers, and left his second letter 
unnoticed. 

In the pamphlet of 1881 no attack was made upon the late Sir George 
Lawrence. Sir George Lawrence was alive, and the Lawrences were still 
a power ; but Gcnerad Showers had not forgotten that, at an unexampled 
crisis in the history of British India, he had served under Sir George 
Lawrence, and that Sir George Lawrence had recorded his opinion that, in 
that crisis, he had found him, “ when every other officer hurried to his 
post,"^ loitering at Abu and en route, neglectful of his orders, and guilty of 
repeated acts of disobedience and defiance of his authority. He waited, 
then, till that illustrious man should no longer be »live to reply to him • 
then, conveniently “ clearing out a long-disused caWnet,*' he proceeded to 
concoct “ a missing chapter of the Indian Mutiny,” characterised by praise 
of himself and depreciation of his former chief. I say nothing of his 
remarks regarding myself ; I plead guilty to the charge of declining to 
distort the truth in order to fabricate a hero out of inferior clay. 

With respect to the conduct of General Showers during the Mutiny, I 
may repeat here what I liave written in a footnote in the text, that the 
question was fully disixised of by the Governor-General of India in 
Council (Lord Canning), in letter No. 727, dated February 24, 1860. 
That letter thus concludes : 

On a full review of all the proceedings set forth in the correspondence, 
and especially of the particular instances above adverted to, his Excellency 
cannot avoid the conclusion that Captain Showers, notwithstanding his 
good abilities and his zeal for the public service, does nut j) 088 es 8 either the 
judpnent or the temper required in an officer entrusted with political 
^ties. His conduct has been marked by unjustifiable opposition to the 
Qftfm of his superior, needless disputes with other officers, and a desire to 

I 8 B 2 
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meddle with the duties which do not belong to him. He has failed to^ 
profit by the warning formerly addressed to him on this head. His 
Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers Irom the Rajpootana 
Agency, and directs that his services be placed at the disposal of the 
Military Department. You will accordingly take measures to relieve 
Captain Showers at once.” 

General Showers has the audacity to argue that that -decision, which 
was final, and vras never altered, was virtually cancelled by a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of State the 14th April, 1862. But 
what are the facts ? Major Showers, as he then was, had represented to 
the Secretary of State that, in consequence of the non-confirmation by the 
Government of India of his appointment as Political Agent in Mewdr, he 
had been subjected to a considerable pecuniary loss. The reply of the 
Secretary of State ran, with reference to that point, as follows : 

** Adverting to the exceptional circumstances of the times, to the claims 
necessarily made on the hospitality of officers in the position you then 
held, and to the particular facts which you have stated, Sir Charles Wood 
is willing to take this part of your case into his favourable consideration. 
Ho wiD, therefore, call the attention of the Government of India to the 
subject, and to request that, if, as he believes, the full salary of the *Mewdr 
Agency has not been disbursed to any other officer, the difference between 
the allowances of the officiating and the confirmed appointment, during 
the period of your employment as Political Agent at Mewar, be disbursed 
to you.” 

The sense of this decision is too plain, one would think, to be capable 
of being distorted. The Secretary of State says, in so many words, to 
Major Showers ; “We will not punish you by fine as well as by dismissal. 
You probably incurred expenses which your full salary was intended to 
meet ; therefore you shall have that full salary.” To those acquainted with 
the financial rules of the Government of India, even this explanation is 
superfluous. By those rules an officer who may not bo confirmed in an acting 
appointment is entitled only to the half-staff salary. To disburse to him 
the full-staff pay the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessary ; and 
when, as in the case of General Showers, exceptional circumstances occur, 
such sanction is rarely withheld. 

The claim, then, made by General Showers, that the grant of his full- 
staff pay, accompanied as it was by an allusion to his “ admitted zeal and 
ability,” cleansed him from the condemnation ot his conduct during the 
Mutiny by the Government of India, is, then, simply impudent. Ncg* 
would it be necessary to notice it further but that the impudence, set forth 
with all the hectoring of a Captain Bobadil, is liable to be accepted as 
truth by the untravelled Englishman, to whom the antecedents of 
General Showers, and the measure of him taken in India, may not be 
known. 

It is by the character a man has borne in the country where he had 
spent the best years of his life that his worth pr worthlessness must*^ 
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judged; not by tbe veneer be may assume after be bas retired from tbe 
scene of bis life-labours. Now, General Showers spent all tbe best years 
of bis life in India. His character was well known in that country, alike 
by those in tbe service as by those out of it. Let us see how he was 
regjujded there. 

Perhaps the best mode of ascertaining this fact is to record the im- 
pression of him which his recent book, published in 1888, has called forth. 
The leading paper of the North-western Provinces is ‘ The Pioneer.’ The 
following are the terms in which that able and honest journal reviews 
General Showers’s latest work, ‘A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny .*♦ 

“This hrochure is, in the main, an attempt on the part of General 
Showers to vindicate himself, his action, and his policy as Political 
Kesident in Me war (Udaipiir) from the blame, tacit and expressed, cast 
upon them at the time by the late General Sir George St. Patrick 
Lawrence. The vindication comes rather late in the day, and certainly 
loses all value and force from having been delayed until long after the 
death of the officer against whom it is mainly directed. Colonel Malleson, 
who, in his history of the Mutiny, took Sir George Lawrenci^’s view of the 
matt(yr, comes in for some harsh and bitter remarks, backed by a manipu- 
lated quotation from Shakespeare. He, however, is to the fore, and, 
should he think it worth while, whicb is hardly likely, can ably protect 
himself. Against Sir George Lawrence, General Showers will hardly be 
allowed to score an ex-parte decree. General Showers, moreover, states 
(p. 191) that, having been removed by the Local Government for acting 
without orders, presumably upon report by General Lawrence, he was 
restored to office by the Secretary of State on api)eal. lie gives no copies, 
either of the original report or of either of these orders, though ho prints 
copies of several other papers far less to the point than these would have 
been. If General Showers ‘left the Court without a stain upon his 
character, surrounded by his friends,’ where the necessity for this long- 
delayed whitewash? General Showers’ appeal was apparently made in 
February, 1862, and presumably his restoration took place in that year. 
(Somewhat characteristically, he gives, as the grounds of his restoration 
by the Secretary of State, an extract from his memorandum of appeal.) 
It is not clear, therefore, why — sixteen years thereafter, when his opponent 
and many of the other actors in those scenes have passed away — he bas 
now seen fit to open up tHie matter in so polemical a fashion. The 
necessity for the present work is the less apparent as General Showers 
qlaims to have * conclusively disposed of the matter ’ by the publication 
of a counterblast to Colonel Malleson in 1881. 

t* Captain Showers placed on record, at the Board of Control, India Office 
(afo), in the spring of 1856, a memorandum in which, while criticising the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, he foretold the Mutiny as a result 

*A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny:’ by Lieutenant-General 
(^les Lionel Showers. Longmans, Green and Co., London and New York* 
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thereof. A copy of this memorandum he brought out to India in the 
same year and laid before Lord Oanning. It is unfortunate that so w^htj^ 
a document as this must have been, and one so useful to future historio- 
graphers, has been lost to the world. The original is lost, the copy given 
to Lord Canning is not forthcoming, and the author of so importiant a 
State paper seems to have kept no cor>y of it. General Showers states, in 
words given as Lord Canning’s own, that that statesman, while convino^' 
or nearly so, by the views set forth in this paper, refrained from acting 
upon them because ‘ what he (Captain Showers) advocates would involve 
a reversal of the policy which I am sent to carry out, viz., the consolidation 
of the Empire (?) through the absorption of the Native States* The 
Italics and query are our own. We take liberty very gravely to doubt if 
Lord Canning ever permitted himself to say anything of the sort. Not 
only in this sentence, but in several other places, General Showers ante- 
dates the * Empire ’ of India. He more tlian once styles the Queen of 
1857-68 by her recently assumed Imperial title, as when he speaks of 
* assumption by the Queen-Empress of direct rule over India at the latter 
end of 1868.* 

“We learn from this work (p. 8) that it was to Captain Showers that 
we owed the first inception of the design of the diversion of the troops of 
the China Expedit ion to the aid of India. W e had been under the impression 
that that idea had first emanated, whence so many heroic ideas sprang, 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, who advised Lord Canning somewhat to that 
effect immediately after hearing of the events of the 11th May at Mirath. 

“ Into the controversial matter, which is clearly the main motif of the 
work, we need not enter further. As a contribution to the history of the 
Mutiny and Eebellion of 1867-58 there is little that is new. The title is 
a misnomer. There is no * missing chapter ’ of that time which is now 
told for the first time. The only things ‘ missing ’ — and as to those we 
have to take General Showers’ authority — ^are Captain Showers’ despatches 
of the time, or some of them, which he roundly charges General Lawrence 
with having burked or misrepresented. The historical part of the work is 
an account of the occurrences of the Mutiny in Mewar, principally at 
Udaiptir and Nimach and the neighbourhood, which has all been told 
and recorded, officially and otherwise, far more ably and clearly than ii is 
recounted in this book ; for General Showers’ is not the pen of a ready 
writer* Some local touches and episodes, both before and behind 
scenes, such as could only be given by a leading local actor in the dram||^ 
there undoubtedly are. In particular, the staunch and universally recog^' 
nised l^alty of the House of Mew4r, in the person of the Mah^rdj 
Sarup Singh, is set forth more precisely, and with greater insistence and 
detail, than we remember to have seen elsewhere. Indeed, one of 4he 
chief Twisons (^etre of the book is the establishment of the position, that 
the active loyalty of the Maharaj Bana in those troublous and trying 
times, and the powerful material aid given by the Durbar to the British 
arms, were mainly due to the wlicy of Captain 0. L. Showers, whio^|^^•|l|;; 
aside and was, a& initio and woughout, antagonistic to that prevtdi||f 
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pursued and subsequently advocated by his predecessor and thereafter 
thief, Brigadier-General George St. Patrick Lawrence.” 

But this is not alL General Showers had apparently forgotten that, 
although the Old Lion was dead, there were young lions ready and resolute 
to 'radicate their father’s fame. One of these, Mr. A. J. Lawrence, as 
soon as he read the review I have just quoted from the ‘ Pioneer,’ hurled 
at the presumptuous libeller of his sire’s name the sharp-pointed javelin I 
have extracted from that paper. Addressing the editor of the * Pioneer, ' 
Mr. Lawrence wrote : 

“Your notice of General Showers’ attack on my late father requires 
some notice. I gather from the little mention made of this book in my 
letters from home that neither my brother nor any of Sir George’s old 
assistants think Showers worth powder and shot. He was re-employed in 
Gwdliir in 1864, and after six months was dropped. The Gwdlidr 
officials have probably a warm remembrance of him. Most native states 
where he served found him expensive, and, if my recollection is right, the 
attack on Nimbhara and the Tonk intrigue were the cause of his leaving 
Rajpdtana, and of his (long-delayed) abuse of Sir George Lawrence. 
Showers ha<i a certain cleverness and facility with his pen, which, however, 
by yotfr account, seems to have left him ; but he was vain, unscrupulous, 
and self-laudatory. Refused employment by the Foreign Officef not 
wanted by the Army, he did general duty at Peshawar for some time, I 
have the best authority for knowing the opinion there held of him. He 
offered himself, in Lord Mayo’s time, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, on the supposed strength of his acquaintance with the criminal 
tribes of India. Great was Lord Mayo’s surprise and indignation on 
hearing of this suggestion. Showers subsequently lived, and tried to raise 
cotton, at Dehra Dun ; and his last appearance in India was an unsuccess- 
ful application for exemption of stamp duty. And this is the man who 
presumes, five years after my fathers death, and thirty years after the 
time of which he professes to be the only true historian, to attack a man 
with whom, when Lord Lawrence came out as Viceroy, and my father 
was with him in Calcutta, he was willing and anxious to renew his 
aofiiaantance. 

“Allahabad, 20th July. (Signed) A. J. Lawbbnob.” 

^ this letter Mr. Lawrence describes his father’s assailant as “vain, 
"linscrapulous, and self-laudatory.” The description will be accepted by 
who knew General Showers in India. In that country the qualities 
denoted by those adjectives were constantly leading him into hot water. 
In a word, they did much to ruin his career. I much fear that in this, 
the^last of his many warfares — all of his own seeking — they have not 
contributed to his reputation with posterity. It can scarcely be a con- 
solation to General Showers to know that, whilst his two self-laudatory 
boo^ are but little known now, and will be absolutely unknown to the 
HMjlitlon t^t wilL come after, this self-sought expose of himself will be 
H|#herever the English language is spoken. 
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Official Beport of the Defence of Lahhnao (vide Chapter 11. Book IX.). 

“ From Brigadier Inglis, Commanding Garrison of Lahhnao, to the 
Secretary to Government Military Department, Calcutta. 

Dated) Lakhnao, 26th September, 1857. 

''Sib, — I n consequence of the very deeply- to-be-lamented death or 
Brigadier-General Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B., late in command of the 
Oudh Field Force, the duty of narrating the military events which have 
occurred at Lakhnao since 29 th June last, has devolved upon myself. 

“On the evening of that day several reports reached Sir Henry 
Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very considerable force, woul^ march 
from Chinhat (a small village about eight miles distant on the road to 
Fais^bad) on Lakhnao on the following morning ; and the late Brigadier- 
General therefore determined to make a strong reconnoissance in that 
direction, with the view, if possible, of meeting the force at a disadvantage, 
either at its entrance into the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge across 
the Gokral, which is a small stream intersecting the Faizab^ road, about 
half-way between Lakhnao and Chinhat. 

“ The force destined for this service, and which was composed as follows, 
moved out at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 30th Jime ; — 

Artillery. guns of No. — Horse Light Field Battery. 

Four ditto of No. 2 Oudh Field Battery. 

Two ditto of No. 3 ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch Howitzer. 

Cavalry. — ^Troop of Volunteer Cavalry. 

120 Troopers of Detachments belonging to the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Regiments of Oudh Irregular Cavahy. 

Infa/ntry. — 300 Her Majesty’s 32nd. 

160 13th Native Infantry. 

60 48th Native Infantry. 

20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

“ The troops, misled by the reports of wayfarers — ^who stated that there 
were few or no men between Lakhnao and Chinhat — proceeded somewhat 
further than had been originally intended, and suddenly fell in with the 
enemy, who had up to that time eluded the vigilance of the advance guard 
by concealing themselves behind a long line of trees in overwhelming 
numbers. The European force and the howitzer, with the native infantry, 
held the foe in check for some time, and had the six guns of the Oudh 
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Artillery been faithful, and the Sikh Cavalry shown a better tront, the day 
Tfoidd have been won in spite of an immense disparity in numbers. But 
the Oude artillerymen and drivers were traitors. They overturned the 
guns into jditches, cut the traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardjpss of the remonstrances and exertions of their own officers, and of 
those of Sir Henry Lawrence’s staff, headed by the Brigadier-General in 
person, who himself drew his sword upon these rebels. Every effort to 
induce them to stand having proved ineffectual, the force, exposed to a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, and completely outflanked on both si^esby 
an overpowering body of infantry and cavalry, which actually got into our 
rear, was compelled to retire with the loss of three pieces of artillery, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of the rank treachery of 
the Oudh gunners, and with a very grievous list of killed and wounded. 
The heat was dreadful, the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost 
total want of cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat most disastrous. 

“ All the officers behaved well, and the exertions of the small body of 
Volunteer Cavalry — only forty in number — ^under Captain Radcliffe, 7th 
Light Cavalry, were most praiseworthy. Sir Henry Lawrence subsequently 
conveyed his thanks to myself, who had, at his request, accompanied him 
upon tl;^is occasion. Colonel Case being in command of H.M.’s 32nd. He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which his staff— Captain 
Wilson, Officiating Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General ; Lieutenant 
James, Sub- Assistant (jornmissary-General ; Captain Edgell, Officiating 
Military Secretary ; and Mr. Couper, C.S., — the last of whom had acted 
as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A.D.O. from the commencement of the distur- 
bances, — ^had conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir 
Henry further particularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain Kadcliffo and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the Artillery, 
(who worked the howitzer successfully imtil incapacitated by a wound), to 
the prominent notice of the Government of India. The manner in which. 
Lieutenant Birch, 71st N.I., cleared a village with a party of Sikh 
skirmishers, also elicited the admiration of the Brigadier-General, The 
conduct of Lieutenant Hardinge, who, with his handful of horse, covered 
the retreat of the rear-guard, was extolled by Sir Henry, who expressed 
his intention of mentioning the services of this gallant officer to His 
Lordship in Council. Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commanded H.M.’s 
32nd Regiment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
men. The service had not a more deserving officer. The command de- 
volved on Captain Steevens, who also received a death-wound shortly 
afterwards. The command then fell to Captain Mansfield, who has since 
died of cholera. A list of the casuaUies on this occasion accompanies the 
Despatch. 

It remains to report the siege operations. 

*^lt will be in the recollection of His Lordship in Council that it was 
the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to occupy not only the 
Residency, but also the lort called Machchi Bhawan — an old dilapidated 
edii^e, which had been hastily repaired for the occasion, though the 
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defences were even at the last moment very far from complete, and were^ 
moreover, commanded by many houses in the city. The situation of tile 
Machchi Bbawan with regard to the Hesidency has already been 
described to the Government of India. 

“ The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished the whole 
available force, tbat we had not a sufficient number of men remaining to 
occupy both positions. The Brigadier-General, therefore, on the evening 
of the let July, signalled to the garrison of the Macnchi Bbawan to‘ 
evacuate and blow up that fortress in the course of the night. The orders 
were ably carried out, and at 12 p.m. the force marched into the Besiden^^ 
with their guns and treasure without the loss of a man ; and shortly after- 
wards the explosion of 240 barrels of gunpowder and 6,000,000 bail, 
cartridges, which were lying in the magazine, annoimced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers — who were anxiously awaiting the report — ^the 
complete destruction of that post and all that it contained. If it had not 
been for this wise and strategic measure, no member of the Lucknow 
garrison, in all probability, would have survived to tell the tale ; for, as 
has already been stated, the Machchi Bbawan was commanded from other 
parts of the town, and was, moreover, indifferently provided with heavy 
artillery ammunition, while the difficulty, suffering, and loss wh'ch the 
Residency garrison, even with the reinforcement thus obtained from the 
Machchi Bhawan, has undergone in holding the position, is sufficient to 
show that, if the original intention of holding both posts had been adhered 
to, both would have inevitably fallen. 

It is now my very painful duty to relate the calamity which befell ua 
at the commencement of the siege. On the 1st July an 8-inch shell burst 
' 3|i the room in the Residency in which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. Tl^,. 
missile burst between him and Mr. Couper, close to both ; but withtipia 
injury to either. The whole of his staff implored Sir Henry to 
jip other quarters, as the Residency had then become the special target for 
me round-shot and shell of the enemy. This, however, he jestingly 
declined t<r do, observing that another shell would certainly never be 
pitched into that small room. But Providence had ordained otherwise, for 
on the very next day he was mortally wounded by the fragment of 
another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at the same spot. 
Captain Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, received a coxitusicm 
at the same time. 

“ The late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was rapidly approaching, directed me to assume command of the troops, 
and appointed Major Banks to succeed him in the office of Chief Coi^- 
missioner. He lingered in great agony till the morning of the 4tb July, 
when he expired, and the Government was thereby deprived, if I may 
venture to say so, of the services of a distinguished statesman and a most 
gallant soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the same extentiihe 
power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those with whom he 
came in contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devotiou 
for himself and for the Government which he served. The iaocasiM ' 
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defence of the position has been, under Providence, solely attributable t 
foresight which he evino^ in the timely commencement of the 
necessary operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks possessed 
such confidence in his judgment and his fertility of resource, that the 
news of his fall was received throughout the garrison with feelings of 
consternation only second to the grief which was inspired in the hearts of 
all by the loss of a public benefactor and a warm personal friend. Feeling 
as keenly and as gratefully as 1 do the obligations that the whole of us 
are under to this great and good man, I trust the Government of India 
wm pardon me for having attempted, however imperfectly, to portray 
them. In him every good and deservii^ soldier lost a friend and a chief 
capable of discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward merit, no matter 
how humble the sphere in which it was exhibited. 

“'Thl garrison had scarcely recovered the shock which it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered and beloved General, when it had to mourn the 
death of that able and respected officer, Major Banks, the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner, who received a bullet through his head while examiinng a 
critical outpost on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 

** The description of our position, and the state of our defences when 
the siegf began, are so fully set forth in the accompanying Memorandum, 
furnished by the Garrison Engineer, that I shall content myself with 
bringing to the notice of His Lordship in Council the fact that, when the 
blockade was commenced, only two of our batteries were completed, part 
of the defences were yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, were only very 
partially cleared away. Indeed, onr heaviest losses have been caused by 
tha fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the adjoining mosques 
'Ht^ liouses of 'the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which had 
bwn repeatedly drawn to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff of 
Engineers; but his invariable reply was, ‘Spare the holy places, and 
private property, too, as far as possible;’ and we have consequently 
suffered severely from our very tenderness to the religious prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens and solffiery. As soon as 
the enemy had thoroughly completed the investment of the Eesidency, 
they occupied these houses, some of which were within easy pistol-shot of 
our barricades, in immense force, and rapidly made loop-holes on those 
sides which bore on our post, from which they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, which caused many daily casualties, as there 
could not have beeen less than 8,000 men firing at one time into our 
posffcion. Moreover, there was no place in the whole of our works that 
could be considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who were 
lying in the Banqueting Hall, which had been turned into an hospital, 
were killed in the very centre of the building, and the widow of Lieutenant 
Borin and other women and children were shot dead in rooms into which 
it had not been previously deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate, 
were the enemy idle in erecting batteries. They soon had from 
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twenty to twmty-fiye^guns in position, some of them of very large calibre. 
These were planted all round our post at small distances, some being 
actually within fifty yards of our defences, but in places where our own 
heavy guns could not reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity 
of the enemy in erecting barricades in front of and around their gpns, in a 
very short time rendered all attempts to silence them by musketry 
entirely unavailing. Neither could they be effectually silenced by shd^ 
by reason of their extreme proximity to our position, and because, more- 
over, the enemy had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of each gun, in which the men lay while our sh^Is 
were fiying, and which so effectually concealed them, even while working 
the gun, that our baffled sharp-shooters could only see their hands while 
in the act of loading. 

“ The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant fire 
of cannon and musketry imtil the 20th July, on which day, at 10 a.m,, 
they assembled in very great force all around our position, and exploded a 
heavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the water gate. The 
mine, however, which was close to the Eedan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. But, as soon 
as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced un<}pr cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storming 
the Redan. But they were received with such a heavy fire, that, after a 
short struggle, they fell back with much loss. A strong column advanced 
at the same time to attack Innes’s post, and came on to within ten yards 
of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th N.I., who 
commanded the position, and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of the Unoovenanted Service, a few of Her Majesty’s 32nd Foot, and of 
the 13th N.I., an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, which they were 
not slow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were driven back with great 
(daughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every outpost, 
but were invariably defeated, and at 2 p.m. they ceased their attempts to 
storm tile place, although their musketry fire and cannonading continued 
to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th August, when the enemy made another assault, having 
previously sprung a mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely 
destroyed our defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
portion of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. Sclulling*8 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a 
regiment could have advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination, but were met with suc^ a 
withering flank fire of musketry from the officers and men holding the top 
of the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their numbers lying on the crest of the breach. While 
this operation was going on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpenw 
battery, and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the'; 
ditch. They were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. At Cai^dm 
Anderson’s post they also came boldly forward with scaling ladders, vhlc|^ 
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thw plantod i^inst the wall ; but here, as elsewhei^ they were tuet with 
tl4 most mdomitable resolution, and, the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leaving the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed defences, 
from whence they kept up for the rest of the day an unusually heavy 
and musketry fire. On the 18th August the enemy sprung 
another mine in front of the Sikh lines with very fatal effect. Captain 
Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who commanded the 
small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown into the air, 
but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than a severe 
shirking. The garnson, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were buried alive under the ruins, from whence it was 
impossible to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the 
enemy from houses situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The 
explosion was followed by a general assault of a less determined nature 
than the two former efforts, and the enemy were consequently repulsed 
without much difficulty. But they succeeded, under cover of the breach, 
in establishing themselves in one of the houses in our position, from which 
they were driven in the evening by the bayonets of H.M.’s 32nd and 84th 
Foot. On the 5th September the enemy made their last serious assault. 
Having exploded a large mine, a few feet short of the bastion of the 
18-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, they advanced with large heavy 
scaung ladders, which they planted against the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They were, how- 
ever, speedily driven back with loss by hand grenades and musketry. A 
few minutes subsequently they sprung another mine close to the Brigade 
Mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in 
front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifie and 
musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fied 
ignOminiously, leaving their leader — ^a fine-looking old native officer — 
among the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with less 
resolution, and everywhere with the same want of success. Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they came on with much 
determination, and at night they were seen bearing large numbers of their 
killed and wounded oyer the budges in the direction of the cantonments. 
The above is a faint attempt at a description of the four great struggles 
which have occurred during this protracted season of exertion, exposure, 
and suffering. His Lordship in Council will perceive that the enemy 
invariably commenced his attacks by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offendve warfare for the exercise of which our position was unfortxmately 
pecjiliarly situated ; and, had it not been for the most untiring vigilance on 
our part in watching and blowing up their mines before they were com- 
plete, the assaults would probably have been much more numerous, and 
might, perhaps, have ended in the capture of the place. But, by counter- 
mining in all directions, we succeeded in detecting and destroying no less 
four of the enemy^s subterraneous advances toward important 
positions, two of which operations were eminently successful, as on one 
i||oaei0n not lesp than eight of them were blown into tiiie air, and twenty 
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which devolved upon us in making these counterminos* in tbo acMioO^ 
body of skilled miners, was very heavy. The lUght fitononmWe jm 
Governor-General in Council will feel that it would be impos^Me to crowA 
within the limits of a despatch even the principal events, much shore the 
individual acts of gallantry, which have mark^ this motracted strugi^ 
But I can conscientiously declare my conviction that mst troops have ev0 
undergone greater hardsMps, exposed as they have been to a never-ceasing 
musketry me and cannonade. They have also experienced the aJtenqM 
vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that, too, wi^ vl^ 
insufGicient shelter from either, and in many pla^ without any shelter at 
all. In addition to having hadw repel real attacks, they have bean 
exposed night and day to the hardly less hasassing false alarms which the 
enemy have been constantly raising. The insuigents have freouentiy 
fired very ' heavily, sounded the advance and shouted for several hnUYlS 
together, though not a man could he seen, with the view, of course, <a 
harassing our small and exhausted force, in which object they sucoesMy 
for no part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only of tjbs 
garrison being prepared in the event of a false attack being tuniM into a 
real one. All, therefore, had to stand to their arms, and to remadri^at their 
posts until the demonstration bad ceabed; and such attacks were of 
almost nightly occurrence. The whole of the officers and men have been 
on duty night and day during the eighty-seven days which the siege has 
lasted, up to the arrival of Sir J. Outram, G.O.B. In addition to this 
incessant militaiy duty, the force has been nightly employed in repairinjg 
defences, in moving guns, in burying dead animals, in conveying ammuni* 
iion and commissariat stores from one place to another, and in other 
&tigue duties, too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I 
however, that any words of mine will fail to convey any adequate idek of 
what our fatigue and labours have been — ^labours in which all ranks and 
all classes, dvilians, officers, and soldiers, have all borne an equally npblfi^ 
pait. AU have together descended into the mines, all have together 
handed the shovel for the interment of the putrid bullock, and alL 
accoutred with musket and bayonet, have relieved each other on senUrg 
without regard to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notti^H 
iteding aU these hardships, the garrison has made no less ihan^lM 
Knrties, m which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest guns, and blew^ 

; up several of the houses from which they had kept up their mdiit 
harassing fire. Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, eadh miA 
was tau^t to feel that on his own individual efforts alone depended in & 
small measure the safefy of the entire position. This consciousnM 
incited evary officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to hUf 
with such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which Frovid||||ri 
had^ entrustea to his care with such dauntless determination, Ihat H 
enezpy, despite their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their osih 
whelming numbers, and their incessant fire, could never sucocod in jgaiiib» 
me single inch of ground within the bounds of this straggling poiiti«i|| 
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1 4M> leelfy foirtified that, had they once obtained a footing in 
, , the outposts, the whole place must inevitably have Men. 

* pM be wanting of the desperate nature of the straggle 

_ioh we hav^ under Q^*« blessing, so long and so successfully waged, I 
noint to the roofless and ruined house, to the cmmbled walls, to the 
mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns 
d^ences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and 
Unvoted offieers and men who have fallen. These silent . witnesses bear 
|id and folomn testimony to tbe way in which this feeble position has 
Ibi defended. During the early part of these vicissitudes, we were left 
wnhgiUt Iby information whatever regwding the posture of affairs outside. 
An ntieesional spy did, indeed, ocme m with the object of inducing our 
idpilidfk and servants to desert ; but: me intelligence derived from (such 
eouruei^ was, of course, entii^y untrustworthy. We sent our messengers 
nailing fca* aid and asking for information, none of whom ever 
MMmd until the 26th day of the siege, when a pensioner named Angad 
eltnok with a letter from General Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
[WWnadvancing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
“ be with us in five or six days. A messenger was immediately 
^ requesting that omthe evening of their arrival on the outskirts 
Rqt two rockets might be sent up, in order that we might take the 
neoessary measures for assisting them while forcing their way in. The 
ebcth day, however, expired, and they came not; but for many evenings 
after oflicers and men watched for the ascension of the expect^ rockets, 
“ ‘ If hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew not then, nor did we 
k until the 29th August— or thirty-five days later — that the relieving 
yiilter having fought most nobly to effect our deliverance, had been 
1 to fall ba^ for reinforcements ; and this was the last communica- 
» received until two days before the arrival of Sir James Outram, on 
Jh September. 

iBeiEddes heavy visitations of cholera and small-pox, we have also had to 
^ against a sickness which has almost universally pervaded the 
Commencing with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a 
, ccanbined with diarrhoea ; and, although few or no men have 
Uy died from its effects, it leaves behind a weakness and lassitude 
hi the absence of all material sustenance save coarse beef and 
Irser flour, none have been able entirely to get over. The mortality 
^e women and children, and especially among the latter, from 
ases and from other causes, has been perhaps, the most painful 
Stic of the siege. The want of native servants has also been a 
\ of much privation. Owing to the suddenness with which we were 
d, many of these people who might, perhaps, have otherwise proved 

^ I to their employers, but who were outside the defences at the time, 

I ab^ether excluded. Very many more deserted, and several families 
S consequently left without the services of a single domestic. Several 
SS have had to tend their children, and even to wash their own clothes, 
w|ll as to cook their scanty meals entirely unaided. Combined with 
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the absence of eervants, the want of proj^r accommodation hae^ptniip^K 
been the cause of much of the disease with which we have bee& 

I cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of His 
Council the patient endurance and the Christian resignation whl^^im..: 
been evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated, ns by"; ' 
their example. Many, alas ! have been made widows, and their childm 
fatherless, in this cruel struggle. But all such seem resigned to the w^ 
of Providence, and many, among whom may be -mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of Polehanipton, of Barhor, and of 'Gall, have, after. Ujl' 
example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves the tender 
solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying soldiers in the hospital. 

** It only remains for me to bring to the favourable notice of His Lord* 
ship in Council the names of those officers who have most distinguii^iied . 
themselves, and afforded me the most valuable assistance in these 
operations. Many of the best and bravest of these now rest from ih^r 
labours. Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain BadcUl^f 
whose services have already been narrated ; Captain Francis, 13th Ni*. 
— who was killed by a round-shot — had particularly attracted the attention 
of Sir H. Lawrence for his conduct while in command pf the Machchi 
Bhawan ; Captain Fulton, of the Engineers, who also was struck by ^ , 
round-shot, had, up to the time of his early and lamented death, afforded 
me the most invaluable aid; he was, indeed, indefatigable. 

Anderson, the Chief Engineer, though, from the commencement <^ ihe 
siege, incapable of physical exertion from the effects of the ffisease u^der 
which he eventually sank, merited my warm acknowledgments 
able counsel; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distiApotoed' 
himself at Chinhut, where he received two wounds, which endi^ in ^ , 
death ; Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, 7th Light Cavalry, who were ; 
killed at their posts; Captain Hughes, 67th N.I., who was mortal '-i 
wounded at the capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s 
posts ; Captain McCabe, of the 32nd Foot, who was killed at the heail ^i 
his men while leading his fourth sortie; as well as Captain Manaffeldi^^'j 
the same corps, who died of cholera — were all officers who had distinguilfeMr 
themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and .lij|f!i"i 


themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and .liipi'i 
Boyson, of the Uncovenanted Service — who fell when on the look-out 
one of the most pci-ilous outposts — had earned themselves reputaticuMf . 
coolness and gallantry. ' 1 1“!^^ 

‘'"Ibe officcTS who commanded outposts — Lieutenant-Colonel 
7th Light Cavalry ; Major Aptborp, 4lst N.I. ; Captain Gould West^t 
65th N.I.*; Captain Sanders, 41st N.I.; Captain Boileau, 7th 

* G. G. O., No. 1546, dated, Fort William^ IWh November 1858 : •• 

General Sir J. E. Inglis, K.O.B., formerly commanding Lucknow GaniSalb' 
having brought to i^otice that the namo of Captain G. Weston, 65th BegimfbS • 
Native Infantry, was inadvertently omitted in his despatch of the 
September, 1857, the Hon. the President of the Council of the Bi^hkHom 
Governor-Genexal of India in Council, with the oonoutrenoe of bu Loidilib^ 
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13th N«I. ; Lieutenant Aitken, and Lieu* 
^^ffitnan, of the same corps; ^Captain Anderson, 25th NX; 
B^^raydon, 44th N.I. ; Lieutenant Lanmore, 7Ist N.I. ; and 
I^incijjal of the Martinidre CJollege— nave all conducted ably 
pi oTtheir onerous position. No further proof of this is necessary 
I Itet \7hich 1 have before mentioned, that throughout the vdioie 
the siege the enemy were not only unable to take, but they 
Rev^n succeed in gaining one inch of the posts commanded by 
pant gentlemen. Colonel Master commanded the critical and im- 
Epost of the Brigade Mess, on either side of which was an open 
danked by his handful of riflemen and musketeers. Lieutenant 
the whole of the IBth NX which remained to us with the 
in of their Sikhs, commanued the Bailey Gruard-^perbaps the most 
it position in the whole of the defences ; and Lieutenant Lang- 
|bh the remnant of his regiment (the 71st), held a very exposed 
^between the hospital and the water gate. This gallant and 
^ young soldier and his men were entirely without shelter from 
jRier, both by night and by day. 

thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchinson and 
i the Engineers, as well as to Lieutenant TuUoch, 58th N.I., and 
ant Hay, 48th N.L, who were placed under them to aid in the 
datie«> devolving upon that department. Lieutenant Thomas, 
.Artillery, who commanded that arm of the service for some weeks, 
^tenants Macfarlane and Bonham rendered me the most effectual 
be. I was, however, deprived of the services of the two latter, who 
Ilmded, Lieutenant Bonham no less than three times, early in the 
Captain Evans, 17th who, owing to the scarcity of 

officers, was put in charge of some guns, and was ever to be found 

; or Lowe, commanding H.M.’b 32nd Begiment ; Captain Bassano, 
lants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Foster, Harmar, Cook, Clery, 

E |,,and Charlton, of that corps, have all nobly performed their duty, 
of these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
have received one or more wounds of more or leas severity, 
ter Stribbling, of the same corps, also conducted himself to my 
ion. 

n O’Brien, H.M.’8 84th Foot ; Captain Kemble, 41st N.T. ; 
Edgell, 58rd N.I.; Captain Dinning, Lieutenant Sewell, and 
Worsely, of the 7l8t N.L ; Lieutenant Warner, 7th L.C. ; 
ard, 48th N.I. (who, when most of our Artillery officers were 
disabled, worked the mortars with excellent effect) ; lieutenant 
11th N.I. ; Lieutenant Mec’ham, 4th Oude Locals ; and lieu- 


|ieotify that omission, and is i>lea8ed to direct that that officer’e 
iled to the paragraph commencing with the words the officers who 
the outposts,’ and inserted after the name of Major Aptdiarfi^ 
Infantry. Order Books to be coirected accordingly.*’ 
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tenant SCeir, 4l6t NX/lbftve all done good and willing i 
the siege, a:^ 1 trust that th^ will reeeiye the favourab 
Lordship in Council. 

I h^ particularly to call the attention of the Govern 
the untiling industry, the extreme devotion and the great 
been by Surj^n Scott (superintending surgeon)^ 

Surgeon Boyd, of H.M.*s d2nd Foot ; Assistant^Surgeo] 
Artillery; Surgeon Campbell, 7th Li^t Cavalry; Surgeon B 
Siixgeei;i Ogilvie, Sanitary Commissioner; Assistant-Surg 
Siu^eoh; Assistant-Surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude Ir 
Assistant-Surgeon Gre^nhow; Assistant-Surgeon Darby 
Apothecary Thompson, in the discharge of their onerous a 
tant duties. 

** Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the Civil Service, h 
wounded, and the way in which they, as well as Mr. Marti 
Commissioner of Lakhnao, conducted themselves, entitles t 
in this despatch. Captain Carnegie, the Special Assistant 
whose invaluable services previous to the commenceinent 
have frequently heard warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. , 
by Major Banks, and whose exertions will probably be more ai 
notice by the Civil authorities on some future occasion, has 
office of Provost Marshal to my satisfaction. The Bever 
and the Eeverend Mr. Polehampton, Assistant Chaplains, 
other in their untiring care and attention to the suffering me 
gentleman was wounded in the hospital, and subsequently i 
of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of the Civil Engineers, did excel 
the guns, until he was severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, ale 
who had come to Oudh to enquire into the resources of 
acquired the whole mystery of mortar practice, and was of tl 
service until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the 
ment, and other members ot the Uncovenanted Service, whoi 
on a subsequent occasion, be laid before the Government of In 
themselves bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire body of 
men have borne themselves well, and have evinced great 
fire. 

have now only to bring to the notice of the Bight 
Governor-General in Council the conduct of several officers v 
my Staff; — Lieutenant James, Sub- Assistant Coinmissary-I 
severely wounded by a shot through the knee at Chinhat, not 
which he refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on hie 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is not too much to 
garrison owe their lives to the exertions and firmness of this ofi 
the struggle commenced, he was ever in the saddle, getting in 
his untiring vigilance in their distribution, after our difficnllie 
prevented a waste which otherwise, long before the expi 
eighty-seven days, might have annihilated the force by the s 
starvation. 
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13th N.I., Officiating Deputy Assistant A^utant- 
to he found whe^re idiot was flying thickest, and 1 am 
whether his services were most invaluable, owing to the 
faecal endurance and tovery which he displayed, or to his 
Sjpd ^pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty and 

Hardinge — an officer whose adhievements and antecedents 
JXojhn to the Government of India— 1ms earned fresh laurels by 
ft ‘l^broughout the siege. He was officiating as Deputy Assistant 
ittf^oGeneral and also commanded the Sikh portion of the cavalry 
iiw>n. In both <mpacities his services have been invaluable. 
In -the latter, for iib was owing alone to his tact, vigilance, and 
||j^ the Sikh horsemen were induced to persevere in holding a 
post under a heavy fire. 

Harwell, 71st N.I., the Fort Adjutant and officiating 
^^ide, has proved himself to be an efficient officer. 

Birch, of the 71st N.I., has been my A.D.C, throughout 
r 1 firmly believe there never was a better A.D.C* He has 
ftigable, and ever ready to lead a sortie, or to convey an order 
^ed outpost under the heaviest fire. On one of these occadons 
I li slight wound on the head. I beg to bring the services of 
poromising and intelligent young officer to the favourable 
tm. of His Lordship in Council. 

ilso much indebted to Mr. Couper, C.S., for the assistance he 
^y occasions, afforded me by his judicious advice. 1 have, 
rsNs* found him most ready and willing in the performance - of 
y duties assigned to him, however exposed the post or arduous 
i^ing. He commenced his career in Her Majesty’s Service, 
ei^ntly had had some previous experience of inilitary matters, 
to Kanbpur had been made clear by the advent of our troops. 
Intention to have deputed this officer to Calcutta, to detail in 
E^urrences which have taken place, for the information of the 
I of India. 1 still hope that, when our communications shall 
pre unopposed, he may he summoned to Calcutta for this 

pChave the pleasure of bringing the splendid behaviour of the 
the men of H.M.’8 32nd Foot, the smalb detachment of 
^ Foot, the European and Native Artillery, the 13th, 48th, 
egiments N.I., and the Sikhs of the respective corps, to the 
i Government of India. The losses sustained by H.M.’s 32nd, 
m barely three hundred strong ; by H.M.*s 84th and by the 
rtillery, shew at least that they knew how to die in the cause 
itrymen. Their conduct under the fire, the exposure, and the 
hich they have had to undergo, has been throughout most 
id praiseworthy. 

^r instance of the desperate character of our defence, and the 
^'have had to contena with, 1 may mention that the number 
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of ofur artUlerymen was' so Traced tbat, on the ocoasloO 
^nners — raided as they were by men of H.M.’s 32i^ 
Volunteers of all classes — ^bad to run from one battery t 
ever the fire of the enemy was hott^^st, there not being m 
to serve half the number of guns at the same time. In 
number of European gunners was only twenty- four, while 
mortars, no less than thirty guns in position. 

** With respect to the native troops I am of opinion ^ 
has never been surpassed. They were indifferently fed ^ 
They were expos^ — especially the 13th Regiment — 
Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire of round-shc 
which materially decreased their numbers. They were s 
that conversation could be carried on between thei 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorte 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Ei 
all probability, would have been sacrificed by their dc 
troops behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the 
have particularly distinguished themselves have been 1 
General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., who has promised 1 
Those of the European force will be transxrtitted in dt 
orders of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-i] 

** In conclusion, I beg leave to express, on the part o; 
members of this garrison, our deep and grateful sense 
Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.O.B., of Brigadier-G 
0. B., and of the troops under those officers who so dev-.* 
relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid 
and privation by the sympathy which our brave deliverei] 
and unfortunate position has excited for us in the bearti 
men throughout the length and breadth of Her Majesty’! 

“ I have, &c., i 
(Signed) « J. INGLIS, 
« H.M/8 J 

Note. — To preserve uniformity I have applied to th*, 
names of places in the Appendices the system which has hee\ 
the work. — G. B. M. 
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